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Canterbury Bells (Campanula medium) 
(Photo by Antone J. Soares) 
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, SPECIAL OFFER 
AUSTIN’S 1927 TRIO 3 . Ay 
: ; : : " 3° 4 5 6 Bits: 
We have purchased the entire stock of the following Austin Orig HENRY FORD*_______ $10.00 $8.00 $6.00 $40¢ Its: 1009 
inations and offer one large bulb each at prices listed. DR. F. E. BENNETT ___ 18.00 13.50 9.00 7.00 $3.00 
GALLANT LEADER —~._._......._. $5.00 MRS. LEON DOUGLAS __ 8.00 5.50 3.00 2.00 oa 
moo 2.00 BREAK O’ DAY (Bulblets per 100) 8.00 
RAVENNA CREAM —..........5.__- 1.50 * Send for My Complete List 
JOHN T. MAJESKI 
Total -----~------------------------- $8.50 4004 - 79th Street S. E. ~ - Portland, Or 
Te $7.00 a 
Only 50 sets for sale this seasor. No bulblets for sale. 


Write us for Mrs. Austin’s descriptions of above. She says Gal- 
lant Leader is one of her best Productions. Its average height 
on clay soil is over five feet. 


Our big retail catalog will be ready about Dec. 10th, and will list 
over 400 varieties with ORIGINATORS’ DESCRIPTIONS. 


Get Your Name.on Our Mailing List 


LeGron Floral Co. 
3842 Glendale Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 














RED RIVER VALLEY GLADS 4 

You have heard of the Red River Valley seed potato—wel] the ¢ 
go them just one better. In the following list can furnish bulbs 
bulblets—the bulbs per each to 1000 lots in some varieties and the ba Vol 
lets per each to quarts in some varieties: 

Break O’ Day, Serretto (Bill’s), Golden Dream, Mrs. Madison, Yellow 
Wonder, Rose Mist, Cleopatra, Opalescent, Mrs. Leon Douglas, y K aii 
derd, Carbone, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, Piccidilly, Sulphur Frills, y oe 
Peters, Scarlet Wonder, Purple Glory, Norwalk and E. B. Williamson 

Just write me your wants and will quote you a price on your 
quirements. Member A. G. S. All stock true to name. 5: 
T. E. BARBER - > : - Grand Forks, N.D, 


a, 








“GLAD CHRISTMAS COLLECTION”-- $16 


(Each variety of Gladiolus separately labeled, of course) 

















*Geraldine Farrar 2 Bulbs (No. 4 size) 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson 4 Bulblets 

Minuet (Coleman’s) 4 Bulblets . : 

Wm. Kent 10 Bulblets This Entire 

Break O’ Day 8 Bulblets 

Bobby 2 Bulbs (No. 8 size) “GLAD 

Bobby 10 Bulblets \ R 

Gloriana 2 Bulbs (No. 3 size) » CH youinnacanell 
Gloriana 2 Bulbs (No. 4 size) COLLECTION 
Tycko Zang 2 Bulbs (No. 5 size) 

Golden Frills 50 Bulblets $ 1 6 


0 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 2 Bulbs No. 8 size) 

| Mr. W. H. Phipps 50 Bulblets 

Los Angeles 2 Bulbs (No. 8 size) 


*NOTE: My stock of Geraldine Farrar very limited. Am not 
listing this variety except in Sets. 


One-half of above ‘Collection”—$8.00. (This means one-half 
quantity of each variety of amounts mentioned in “Collection.’’) 


Fall circular, listing nearly a hundred choice varieties, on request. SAVE 

MONEY: Send me a list of your Gladiolus requirements, stating varieties, 

size bulbs and quantity of each which you’re contemplating buying, and 

let me make you a low price on the entire lot. (See my October and No- 
| vember Flower Grower ads—inside front cover of both magazines.) Yes, 
I have the Los Angeles—‘‘cut-and-come-again” variety of Gladiolus, and 
the “‘buy-and-come-again” variety of customers. I pay transportation 
charges. All stock offered—Subject to prior sale. TERMS: Cash with 
order. Address— 


MISS FLORA E. BRECK 


384 East 42nd Street, North - - - Portland, Oregon 








SALBACH GLADS 


Helen Wills—The magnificent white_____ $10.99 


New-- Unusual-- Beautiful |- I 


The Primrose Princess-Large, stately yellow 5.00 t 
Miss Berkeley—Delicate shrimp pink (ten r 
na. ene see)... ave 
Queen Mary—Elegant, ruffled, strawberry will 
ee , 
John Toland—Huge, peach red with deep n 
velvety ox-blood blotch _____-_-_______ 4,09 of p 
Simonetta—Tall, delicate, salmon prim read 
ee 1.00 
Coral Prim—Tall, much improved Glow__ 1.09 gare 
Radiant—tTall, strawberry pink, beautiful Som 
orange yellow throat markings saan, mad 


Baby Mine—(Grandiflora Prim) Tall La- 
France pink, milk-white throat, many 
Cen Os Gee: W..... . eee 

One Bulb of each of above 

(a $32.50 value) $25.00 
Carl Salbach, Originator and Grower 
304 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 














PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bulb and Subscription Offer 


F YOU want to do a friend a good turn; give him 


better outlook on life; and introduce him to a hobby 






























MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER 


The best commercial white Gladiolus available. 
SPECIAL—30-day cash offer, for retail or wholesale buyers. 
Large discount and free bulb offers for cash before Jan. 1, 1927. 
Your opportunity—write at once for list wanted, some of the 
highest rated by A. G.S. standards. Aflame, Salmon Glow, Rich- 
ard Diener, Gloriana, Fern Kyle, Dr. Bennett, Henry Ford, Mr. 
W. H. Phipps, Giant Nymph, William Kent, 200 other “Super 
Glads.”” One dozen Giant Nymph No. 4 size for $1.00, or 30 
bulbs $2.00, prepaid until Jan. 1, 1927. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Rt. 2, Hamburg, New York 











Christmas Shoppers 


should not overlook the favorable offers 
which they will find inthis issueof THE 
FLOWER GROWER, both those made by the pub- 
lisher and by advertisers. Substantial presents which 
give pleasure for long periods are more desirable 
than ‘those things of transient use and value. 


which may benefit him greatly in many different ways; 
send him (or her) a year’s subscription to THE FLOWR 
GROWER and the mixed Gladiolus bulb collection, as pe 
the Special Combination Offer below. 

I have been growing the Gladiolus for about 20 years 
and have one of the best-balanced stocks in the world. My 
collections are improved each year by the addition of some } 
of the finest varieties ever introduced. 








OFFER 12 issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (more thas 
500 pages of reading matter) and 120 guaranteed- 
to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs of many different varieties in all the colors 
of the rainbow. If you prefer you may have that greatest light pink 
variety LE MARECHAL FOCH. All these bulbs are grown in the 
Editor’s own garden and sent with full details for planting and culture. 
120 BULBS AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION $3.00, POSTPAD 
(Shipped in November or December or at planting time in the Spring.) 











Alternate Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer oe more strong, blooming plants of at least 8 different . 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 








— 








Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full name and a w 
say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.¥. 
NOTE:—These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 
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Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper ) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 


PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 
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Construction of Typical Home Garages 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


to the time when there will be an 

automobile for every four persons in 

the United States. That means an 
average of one car to each family. Where 
will we put them? 

In many of our larger cities problems 
of parking and storage have become al- 
ready of first consequence. There is the 
garage problem at the home as well. 
Some community planners who have 
made a special study of this matter have 


[' IS said that we are well on our way 


solved it by providing a general storage 
house in which the cars from a limited 
area, say several ordinary city blocks, 
can be run—a community garage. This 
is undoubtedly far superior to the indi- 
vidual garage if the latter is to occupy 
valuable space in the yard which might 
be converted into gardens, making a 
cheery out-of-doors about the home. It 
undoubtedly is superior also to the type 
of attached garage which on account of 
the very large doors which mask the 
front, must necessarily always be some- 











what out of scale with the other features 
of the small home. 


GARAGE RECALLS HOUSE 


But, in the meantime, people must 
build the home lot garage and there are 
certain conveniences that go with this 
not possessed by the community storage 
house. 


A garage that is built as part of the 
house becomes a part of the architecture 
of the building as a whole. It is made 
to conform in material uses and the 























Home Plan No. 1-A-4 














Home Plan No. 2-A-4 





(Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.) 





Home Plan No. 1-A-5 
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character of the architecture carries 
through, but the garage in the back yard 
often gets most casual treatment even 
though this building must loom up some- 
what bulkily and occupy some important 
place in the eye of everyone who looks 
upon the site. 


It is manifest that the detached garage 
should recall the architecture of the 
house. But this result is not to be 
brought about, ordinarily at least, by the 
customa#y simple directions to the con- 
tractor. “Build me a single garage in 
the style of the house.” Even though 
the garage is as to plan and section an 
extremely simple affair, there are certain 
requirements of architecture about it 
which should be given the same consid- 
eration which the house receives and 
should be worked out at the same time 
the house is prepared by the architect 
who is engaged for the latter. 


MUST BE FIREPROOFED 


The requirements of cities definitely 
impose certain restrictions on the loca- 
tion of the garage with respect to the 
house. In one large city, for example, 
there must be a space of at least 12 feet 
between the house and garage. This 
provision is made as a measure of fire 
prevention. When the garage is de- 
tached the necessity for making it of 
especially fireproof construction is not so 
important. However, it is considered 
wise to protect the walls and ceilings of 
garages of frame construction with plas- 
ter and metal lath. If the garage is 
attached to the house this type of metal 
lath and plaster construction, or else 
better, walls of masonry, is obligatory. 
The floor is, of course, of cement. 


The advantage of having a floor drain 
in the center does not appeal to many. 
If the floor pitches definitely to the front 
door that is all that is necessary. 


If the walls are of masonry they must 
of necessity be carried down below frost 
level. In case of a frame garage with 
plastered walls, here too there must be 
frost proof foundations. Windows 
should be put in for ventilation and light, 
interestingly arranged. The foresighted 
house owner will think of shelves and 
perhaps a narrow bench on which the 
automobile supplies and tools may be 
kept. 


When the garage is attached to the 
house it is necessary to provide some 
means of keeping the gasoline fumes 
which may escape from the car from 
entering into the house. It is necessary 
to understand that these fumes are 
heavier than air and always seek a lower 
level. If, then, the connection from the 
house to the garage floor is not protected 
by what might be called an ariel dam 
these fumes will pour down into the 
basement and might be the cause of ex- 
plosions or fire. A double step up from 
the garage floor into the passageway of 
the house is sufficient. The door at this 
point must invariably be of metal. Many 
cities require that the door be of a type 
known as an “Underwriter” door, a spe- 
cial type of steel construction which has 
been proven by tests to resist the action 
of fire for a very long period. 


As for the doors to the driveway, there 
are many kinds. Certain types are slung 
by rollers from overhead runways along 
which they slide. Certain other types 
are simply hinged at the side, or the 
doors may be double hinged at the jamb 
of the opening and midway across the 
door itself. There are types that roll up 
like the cover on a roll top desk. In 





any case, the hardware which is used 
on these doors should be of the most 
rugged order as it is required to support 
heavy weight. In the case of certain 
types of garage door hardware, where 
the action is somewhat intricate, there 
must be most careful and accurate work- 
manship otherwise the door wili jamb 
or refuse to slide or roll. A cylinder 
lock on the garage door completes the 
hardware equipment. 


Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
attached garage is the ease with which 
it may be heated. It is possible to run a 
hot water or steam line from the house 
heating boiler to the detached garage, 
but the possibility of damage to the 
garage equipment through freezing and 
of thus temporarily incapacitating the 
house heating plant and, furthermore, 
the expense of running a line, often to 
a considerable distance, does not make 
this a very favored plan. Separate 
garage heaters are manufactured which 
burn a small quantity of fuel and which 
maintain the temperature of the garage 
at a point just above freezing. Ther- 
mostats insure this minimum tempera- 
ture. If a garage heater is to be used, it 
is necessary, of course, that a flue be 
provided and the heater should be in a 
separate fireproof room. 

Finally, the electric equipment should 
be complete. There should be a light 
over the work table and one over the 
door at the outside, the latter operated 
by a three-way switch so that it can 
be lighted either from the garage or at 
the house. There should also be a second 
ceiling outlet. If; in addition, a wall 
plug is installed near the work bench, 
the necessary connections for electric 
machinery will be at hand.—Copyright 
1926. 

Epitor’s Note: The plans for small homes are 
furnished by the Regional Bureaus of the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, Inc., an organization made up of the 
representative practicing architects from leading 
architectural offices throughout the United States. 
This bureau is controlled by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and has the endorsement 
of the Department of Commerce, United States 
government. It is practically a non-profit making 
public service, and has as its purpose the fur- 
nishing of a very complete and dependable small 
house plan service at modest cost. For infor- 
mation regarding the blue prints and specifica- 
tions, address the Home Building Editor of this 
paper. 

The garage plans shown in this issue have now 
been included in the service and are available 
to our readers. 





Achilleas, (Yarrow) 


HE several species and varieties 

of Achilleas or, as they are popu- 
larly known, Milfoils or Yarrows, 
form, when taken together, a group 
of free-flowering, hardy herbaceous 
perennial plants of the easiest culture, 
doing well in any good garden soil. 
The dwarf growing varieties are well 
adapted for planting in rock work or 
the front rows of the mixed flower 
border, while the taller growing va- 
rieties are at home in the flower bed 
or border, where the flowers of some 
of the species, especially A. ptarmica, 
The Pearl, will be found to be of the 
greatest value for cutting, as its flow- 
ers can be used to good advantage in 
all cut flower work. 

A. millefolium, the Common Yar- 
row, is a native of Europe, but be- 
comes naturaiized and is common in 
old pastures and along roadsides in 


—_—_ }§} #§ een 


Caleium, xy 
December, 19% 


many parts of the United 
is regarded as a mere weed. a . 

Although the Achilleas are perf 
hardy and will do well in almost at 
soil and situation, yet they will Me 
repay any amount of care that ma 
given them. So when grown in 
mixed border they should be given 
open sunny situation, a deep moder 
ately enriched soil and sufficient gna. 
in which to properly develop th 
selves. In the early Spring some ve 
rotted manure, bone dust or very ri 
compost should be carefully worked j 
around the plants. Good strong plesk 
can be obtained at a moderate 
of most dealers in hardy plants, ang 
as all of the species are plants of rapid 
growth, the supply can be rapidly ip. 
creased by a careful division of the 
older plants, and the operation should 
be performed as early in the Spring as 
possible, just as the plants start into 
growth. 

Of the several species A. Eupator. 
ium or, as it is also known A. filipen. 
dulina, is a native of the regions of 
the Caspian Sea. It is popularly 
known as the Noble Yarrow and yp. 
der cultivation grows about four feet 
in height, forming a plant of bush. 
like habit with deeply-cut, fern-like 
leaves and bright yellow flowers, 
which are borne in broad flat heads 
It is a stately plant blooming freely 
throughout the summer months. 

A. Millefolium Cerise Queen has 
finely cut deep green foliage and 
cerise-pink flowers in dense flat heads 
and grows about eighteen 
in height. It blooms in the greatest 
profusion during the month of June 
and under favorable conditions oe 
casionally throughout the summer 
months. On account of the flowers 
being borne on long wiry stems they 
are much used for cutting. The flow. 
ers also remain a long time in per 
fection. By some amateur cultivator 
this plant is commonly known 
London Pride. 

A. Ptarmica, The Pearl, is know 
as the double Sneezewort. The pure, 
double, white flowers of this species 
are of great value for cutting, as they 
are borne on erect wiry stems about 
eighteen inches in height, from July 
far into the autumnal months, if the 
plants have been properly cared for. 

A. Tament2sum,—The Trailing 
Yarrow,—is an English species and 
one of the most showy of trailing 
plants with handsomely-cut, deep 
green foliage which is completely cov- 
ered with flat heads of bright golder- 
yellow flowers during the month of 
June. As it grows about six inches in 
height it can be used to good adval- 
tage in the rockery. It is also known 
as the Wooly Yarrow, and is a rate 
species. 

A. Egyptiaea with broad flat umbeb 
of pale-white flowers; A. Argentea 
with bright silvery foliage; and 4 
Mongolica, a Siberian species, W! 
large heads of pure white flowers; ate 
somewhat rare species and seldom! 
with in cultivation at the present time 
: CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Daucus Carota 


S carota, the Common Wild 
saa known by the names of 
pird’s Nest, Queen Anne’s Lace, Lace 
Devil’s Plague and Rantipole, 
be found growing wild in many 
ities, a pest to the farmer, whg 
it growing not only in his corn- 

field but in any uncultivated field. 

The flowers are white, rarely pink- 

y, borne on oe stems — 

high. The leaves are cut into 

me ringe-like divisions, the upper 
ones smaller and less dissected. 

The plant belongs to the natural or- 
der Umbelliferea, mostly natives of 
the country surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The root of the wild 
lant is slender, woody and of a very 
strong flavor. ; ; 

The statement made that this Wild 
Carrot is the ancestor of the domesti- 
cated garden Carrot of today, is dis- 
proved by Miller, the celebrated Eng- 
lish botanist and many others, who 
failed repeatedly to produce an edible 
vegetable from this wild root. The 
miltivated Carrot of today reverts to 
an ancestral type, the species of which 
js quite distinct from Daucus carota. 

The Carrot was introduced into 
England at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. During the reign of 
Charles I, the ladies wore Carrot 
leaves instead of feathers as orna- 
ments. The root or upper portion of 
it is now sometimes placed in a glass 
of water during the winter months 
providing a foliage, delicate and quite 
beautiful. 

A strong ardent spirit is distilled 
from Carrots in some parts of Europe; 
ten pounds of Carrots yielding about 
one-half pint of liquid. The seeds are 
employed as a diuretic and a stim- 
ulant; the seeds of the Wild Carrot 
being preferred. 

Possibly the greatest pest of several 
insect enemies of the plant is the Car- 
rot Fly (Psila Rosoe) a small dipter- 
ous fly, which in the larva stage eats 
away the surface of the root causing 
what is known as Carrot Rust. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





Source of Life 


I rescued you 

From Autumn’s chill 
And gave you place 
On my window-sill. 


I served you drink 

In a burnished cup, 
And with my hands 
Tied your branches up. 


I fostered your beauty, 
I fed your roots, 

I disciplined your 

Too forward shoots. 


And yet—and yet— 

After all I have done, 

You wistfully turn 

From me to the sun. 
ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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The Poinsettia 


(From Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Gardens) 


flowers is the Poinsettia, Euphorbia 
pulcherrima. Its attractive dark 
green foliage and brilliant red bracts in 
a star-shaped, flower-like cluster at the 
top of the stem makes it a noteworthy 


O%t of our most popular Christmas 








“On my arrival in this country from 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
in 1828, I paid a visit to the famed 
Bartram Botanic Gardens, and there 
saw two cases of plants which had just 
arrived from Mexico. Among the con- 





The Poinsettia (Euphorbia pulcherrima) 


addition to the plants blooming at the 
holiday season. 

The Poinsettia was first introduced 
into cultivation in 1828 by Dr. Joel R. 
Poinsette, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
who was at that time American Minister 
to Mexico. Dr. Poinsette discovered the 
red variety in Mexico and sent plants 
to Robert Buist, a Scotch nurseryman in 
Philadelphia, who in 1834 forwarded 
some of his stock to Mr. James McNab 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Professor Graham of 
the University of Edinburgh introduced 
the plant into England. The white va- 
riety, Poinsettia pulcherrima albida, was 
discovered in 1835 about 400 miles from 
the City of Mexico by William Bates 
who sent his collection to Charles Tay- 
lure, Goxteth Park, near Liverpool. It 
seems strange that Dr. Poinsette did not 
discover the white variety at the same 
time he found the red one, the explana- 
tion probably being that the var. albida 
was not indigenous to the locality in 
which he collected plants. In 1872 the 
double form, Euphorbia pulcherrima 
plenissima, was found in an Indian vil- 
lage near the Mexican state of Guerrero 
by Mr. M. Roezl Benedicte who sent 
plants to Mr. Isaac Buchanan, a million- 
aire florist of New York. The pink va- 
riety of Poinsettia is supposed to have 
been originated by Albert Trebst of 
Merseburg, Germany, as a sport from 
P. pulcherrima albida. The red, pink, 
and white varieties are all used com- 
mercially, the red being the most ex- 
tensively grown of the three. 

Mr. Robert Buist, in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, relates his observations of the 
Poinsettia in the Bartram Botanic Gar- 
dens and on the estate of Isaac Buch- 
anan: 


tents were the stumps of a strange look- 
ing Euphorbia which, after a few 
months’ growth, showed some very bril- 
liant crimson bracts. As soon as I was 
located, I made a small investment in 
the plant, grew the bracts to the enor- 
mous size of from eighteen to twenty- 
two inches. I sent in 1830 or 31 some 
plants to my valued friend, the late Mr. 
McNab. At a breakfast party in Glas- 
gow the amiable lady of the late Sir 
William Hooker gently chided me for 
imposing my Johnathanisms upon them 
so soon, by describing a plant having a 
crown of terminal leaves as twenty 
inches in diameter, of brilliant crimson. 
The tens of thousands sold in Covent 
Garden and this country every Winter 
confirm all that I have represented. 

“TI now call your attention to the 
double Poinsettia, for, from the dried 
specimen before me, I can give it no 
other name. It is a towering bunch of 
crescent formed bracts, at least eighteen 
inches high and as much in diameter. 
Such crowns upon well-grown plants will 
surpass everything now known for table 
ornament, conservatory decoration, or 
the manipulations of the boquetist. On 
a recent tour through the grounds of 
Mr. Isaac Buchanan, the millionaire 
florist of New York, he drew me towards 
two plants of familiar outline, but on 
inspection I discovered a plant entirely 
new to me. ‘Is this the double Poin- 
settia?? I asked. ‘It is, and I paid 
one thousand dollars in cash for it,’ was 
the reply. The saddle-like foliage has 
a more graceful outline than the present 
Poinsettia, the nerves of deeper purple, 
the petiole has two erect stipules of 
about a quarter of an inch high, sur- 
mounted by two glands. I have no doubt, 
in the hands of a botanical professor, it 
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will be made a new species and electrify 
the floral world.” 

In Spain the Poinsettia is called the 
Flor Pascua, Easter flower, probably so 
named because it blooms at Easter time. 
The Mexicans call it Noche Buena, 
Christmas Eve flower, because it blooms 
on Christmas Eve. 

Poinsettias in the greenhouse seldom 
grow to a height greater than five or six 
feet, with stems seldom over a half inch 
in diameter. In Costa Rica and certain 
other tropical countries they make such 
sturdy plants that they are used for 
hedges. The immense size to which they 
grow in their native habitat is interest- 
ingly related by Mr. James MacPherson 
in the Gardener’s Chronicle: 

“I have seen this gorgeous Poinsettia 
growing in gardens at Malta, Alexan- 
dria, Madras, Bangalore, and at various 
elevations on the neighboring hills and 
I think a note of the circumstances un- 
der which it appeared to the greatest 
advantage may be of interest. At Malta, 
Alexandria, Madras, and Bangalore the 
specimens I observed were all more or 
less spindly and naked, but less so at 
Malta and Bangalore than at the other 
places. * * * There is one large bush in 





Seed pod of Poinsettia 


particular in the garden of Judge Cock- 
burn as big as the largest Aucuba I have 
ever seen, say fifteen feet through at the 
base, and nine feet high. These shrubs 





(A) Nectar Glands 


(B) Invelucres 
(O) Pollew S acs 

















(S) Stamens 
CP) Pestils 
CR) Bract 








Diagrams of Poinsettia flowers and flower 
parts showing different stages of development 
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are never pruned and never 
leaves, although they are Partially «, ; 
the dry season, and as for the oi 
of bracts, no mere pen and ink 
scribe them—individual leaflets te, 
eight or ten inches long by four or 
inches broad, a dozen or fourteen ire 
whorl * * *,” ma 
* Mr. Andrew Meikle, at Reag Hall ; 
Whalling, Lancashire, states in 
Gardener’s Chronicle, 1872, that a pt 
settia known to be thirty years olq co 
an area on a wall at Moreton Hall 
~~ forty —— yards. of 
e term fiower is often in 
applied to attractively colored pani / 
a plant. In the Poinsettia the brilliant 
red bracts are not true flowers but 
modified leaves forming a whorl 
crown around the inconspicuous flowers 
at the top of the plant. 





Caring for the Poinsettia 
in the North 


\ ROWING that so many people 
have the idea that Poinsettias cap. 
not be successfully carried over from 
one blooming season to another, I am 
very glad to tell my way of Saving 
them from one year to another, als 
of increasing the original one and giy. 
ing others a chance to share their 
beauties at the Yuletide season, 


If the Poinsettia is a pot plant, se 
it in a sunny window and see that it 
doesn’t suffer for water, as they are 
heavy drinkers and need the water 
supply in order to help them live in 
the heat and dryness of our living 
rooms; to keep them from losing 
their leaves so fast; and keep the blos- 
som fresh for the longest period of 
time. It is the nature of the plant 
to shed its leaves even before the blos- 
som fades, but don’t think it dead be 
cause of that fact. It is only getting 
ready for a rest before it begins pre- 
paring for another blooming period. 
Ofttimes they will send out another bud 
on the same stem, if watered enough 
so that the blooming period is & 
tended until in March or April. Then 
about the middle of April or first of 
May is time to give it a severe prun- 
ing, cutting the old bloom stalk back 
within a few inches of the ground, 
giving the plant fresh dirt that has 
been generously mixed with sand; and, 
always as before, plenty of water; for 
now you are giving it a new start 
life. 

Set outdoors in a sunny place dur: 
ing the heat of Summer so it cal 
make a sturdy growth and when Fall 
begins to chill the air, bring the put 
inside and you will be rewarded with 
another blossom as beautiful as the 
original.” 

The stalk that was pruned off cal 
be cut into about six-inch lengths and 
rooted. Put them in a glass of fresh 
rain water and set in a sunny window. 
In a few weeks’ time they will bt 





*Mrs. Tedrow does not so state, but the # 
called flower of the Poinsettia is not a 
flower but a whorl of modified Jeaves. See 
trated article in this issue, “The Poinsettia. 
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can be potted the same as 
ere giant and cared for just as 

jd plant is. 

Te seor Christmas Poinsettia was a 
cut flower with a long stem you can 
row your own plant for another year 
by cutting off one or two inches of 
the base of the stem, then dividing 
into slips and treating in the above 
manner, except _that they will be 
rooted much earlier. 

A blooming plant makes a lovely 
Christmas gift and who of you who 
enjoy their gorgeous bloom at that 
season of the year wouldn’t also en- 
joy sharing them with a dear one? 
They are as easily raised as Gerani- 
ums, and there is no need of throwing 
them away when their beauty is 
faded, when they so easily can be in- 
creased and enjoyed again. 


My first one is now five years old 
and each year has blossoms that meas- 
ure ten or more inches across the 
fower and many a friend has a plant 
that grew from the cuttings that were 
taken from it and grown in an Iowa 
farmhouse window. 

Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Ia.) 





Animal Feet and Habits 


OOK at a wild animal’s feet and they 

will afford you a great deal of in- 
formation concerning the habits of the 
creature. Compare, for example, the 
feet of the Fox and the domestic Cat. 
Those of the former are of the “hare” 
type, while the feet of the latter are 
much shorter and rounder. The claws 
or nails of the Dog are a fixture, whereas 
those of the Cat are retractile. 

The elongated, close-knit and shallow- 
padded foot of the Fox, with consider- 
able hair between the toes, is suited to 
an animal that travels long distances 
across country, and which frequently 
pursues its prey at speed. The cat’s 
foot, on the other hand, being round, 
short, and with a deep pad, is useful to 
an animal which pursues its prey by 
stealth and seizes it often by a sudden 
rush not long sustained. 

None of the feline species is given to 
running long distances and, though all 
are capable of traveling at great speed 
for a short spurt, they cannot keep it up 
like the wild Dog, the Wolf or the Fox. 

Turning from the Dog and Cat to the 
Rabbit, Hare and Squirrel, we find in 
the case of all three that the hind feet 
are considerably larger than the fore. 
No doubt in the long ago both Rabbit 
and Hare were inhabitants of the hills 
and nature gave them large hind feet 
and powerful quarters to enable them to 
run swiftly up steep grades and thus 
keep clear of the Wolves and other en- 
emies. Both creatures have the soles of 
the feet well covered with hair, which 
acts as a non-slipping medium on ice 
or frozen snow. 

_The hind feet, too, are capable of con- 
siderable lateral expansion and this aids 
the animals’ progress in deep, soft snow. 
This is best exemplified in the Canadian 
Swamp Hare, otherwise known as_ the 
_ Snowshoe Rabbit,” which turns white 
in Winter and travels over the snow 
which lies to a great depth in the Cedar 
Swamps of the northern woods.—(Lon- 
don Spectator) 
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California Holly 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


HE correct name for it is the 
Toyon Berry, but it is universally 
called Holly here in Southern 
California and it has a brave part in 
making the holiday season a bright 
and pleasing one. The beautiful red 
berries, almost too small to photo- 


parties tore or hacked down big limbs 
of the trees, and even carried away 
small ones entire. So a law was 
passed that no person might pick the 
Holly without a permit, and a cam- 
paign against the wanton destruction 
of the trees was begun. 





The berries are hard to photo- 


graph against 
graph, are numerous enough on 
healthy trees to turn them to a mass 
of vivid crimson, and the trees are 
found in more or less profusion in 
nearly all parts of California, espe- 
cially among the foothills where they 
turn some of the canyons into a glory 
of shining green leaves and red fruit. 

But like all wild things the Toyon 
Berry is having its struggle to survive 
the murderous assaults made upon it 
by hoggish collectors of beauty that 
costs nothing. It was not until splen- 
did Big Trees were found torn almost 
literally limb from limb and ruined 
for the next year’s crop of berries that 
people began to wake up to the fact 
that California’s Christmas decora- 
tions must be protected. Automobile 


their foliage 


The berries appear on both small 
shrubs and big trees, and are preceded 
by large sprays of creamy-white flow- 
ers. The time of both flowering and 
ripening of the fruit varies somewhat 
and the size and number of the clus- 
ters of berries is controlled by the 
amount of rainfall the previous Win- 
ter and early Spring. Berries that 
have taken on their brilliant red hues 
may be found in time for Thanksgiv- 
ing, and some green sprays may still 
be discovered in late Spring of the 
next year. 

An excursion for the Holly is al- 
ways a delightful opportunity to get 
out amidst California’s canyons which 
wind their devious ways in and out 
among the foothills. If this walk is 














A lone Toyon sometimes stands out on a hillside brightening 
its surroundings with its glowing berries (Corona del Mar 
Hills, Calif.) Typical of the Southern California foothills 
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not taken too late in the Fall, there is 
a chance to see a great many migrat- 
ing Birds on their way to the South- 
land. This is also true in Spring, 
though walks in quest of Holly are 
seldom taken at that season of the 
year, and the Birds are then migrat- 
ing northward. Enough of the berries 
are, however, still on the shrubs and 
trees to afford food for a multitude of 
Oregon Towhees, Thrushes of several 
different species, Western Robins, 
Bluebirds and many other kinds. 

In the Fall the Birds are found 
quite late in the season at times, 
tempted no doubt by the abundance of 
berries. One can only hope that they 
do not encounter severe weather be- 
fore reaching their wintering place in 
the far South. At any season of the 
year, the Humming Birds, (the non- 
migrating kind of which California 
has several species,) may be seen dart- 


GHE FLOwER GROWER 


ing about dazzling the eye with their 
bright colors when the light strikes 
them in just the right fashion. There 
are always some kinds of flowers in 
bloom from which they may obtain 
nectar. Monkey Flower; Wild Cur- 
rant bushes with prickly stalks and 
racemes of red blossoms; here and 
there a belated Wild Rose, very dainty 
and fragrant; and always the Bladder 
Pod that is the standby of the Hum- 
ming Birds. 

Nothing is more delightful after 
one has followed winding paths in 
and out of the bare hills of Southern 
California for many miles, than to 
come suddenly on some berry-laden 
tree that seems to light up the whole 
hillside, or a dense thicket of the 
smaller trees and bushes in the can- 
yon, ablaze with the red fruits that 
do so much to gladden the Christmas 
season. 





Seasonable Work for December 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


the garden during December, ex- 
cept pruning. Prune all decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs now, but Ever- 
greens are best pruned in Spring. 
Repair damaged trees this month. 
Practice root-grafting of fruit trees, 
Jap. Maples, ete. Pieces of root are 
used as stock, and scions of the young 
wood splice-grafted onto this, waxed 
over, and buried in sand till Spring, 
when they are planted out, and soon 
make large trees. B and C in diagram 
illustrates root-grafting. 


Vite » little work can be done in 


Repair and paint hotbed sash for 
use in Spring, and make flats and 
cheesecloth sashes, A. They will be 
useful in February, for protecting 
seedlings of vegetables and half-hardy 
annuals. 

Dig and trench the vegetable gar- 
den now, so that it will be in good 
condition in Spring. 

Prune sour Cherries now. They 
will need thinning out of crowded 
branches, and the new wood heading 
back. Sweet Cherries require very 
little pruning. 
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Winter Beauty from 
Commonplace Plants 


HERE are many to whom 

exists only in bright colo 

who are blind to the fine artiy: 
beauty of form and design 
be found all around 13, 
new world of beauty opens when 
make the discovery, that in every f 
of Nature’s handiwork, a beauty = 
lasting than the fleeting color of Detal 
or leaf may be found. 


When our eyes were Opened, 
were surprised to see the diffe 
forms and types of beauty hitherty 
unknown, some specimens of Which 
are in a vase beside me as I writp 
These specimens have been dresgeq 
a little by delicate touches of pai 
gilding, etc., but not enough to ob- 
scure or disguise their natura] beauty 
of form and design. 


First I notice several stalks of th 
common Milk-weed, (Asclepia (Cy. 
nuta) each containing three or fop 
empty seed-pods, with their outspread. 
ing carpels. These are very attry. 
tive, painted in bright colors on th 
outside, and in the inside with delicatp 
shades of pink or light yellow, giving 
them much the appearance of bright 
colored birds. 


Several tall spikes containing th 
empty seed-pods of our common will 
Primrose; a few Cat-tails, looking like 
rolls of brown plush; several thomy 
heads of the Stramonium, commonly 
called Jimpson weed, and known tp 
us in our childhood days as “Deyil’s 
head and horns”; a few Teasel heads 
and others, including the seed-heads 
of the Wild Carrot, resembling tiny 
birds’ nests in form. These were all 
touched up with gold, silver, and 
bronze, and with paints of different 
colors, and the effect was uniquely 
beautiful. 


I recall many other forms tha 
could be used for these Winter Bou 
quets. The seed-heads of the Sweet 
Williams, with their clustering chalice 
like seed-receptacles, now empty ani 
open, would be a fine addition to suc 
a collection; as would the empty car 
pels of the Columbine, held aloft 
their upright stalks and looking asif 
they were intended for candlesticks 
for the fairies. 


The seed-heads of the Nigella 
gathered before they are quite rip, 
retain their globular form, and change 
to a dainty straw-color; and these, et 
veloped with their lacy involucté 
make a pretty addition to such a bot 
quet, as will the long sprays of the 
Clematis vine, whose clustering 
are each furnished with a feather 
appendage like a tiny plume. 


The lovely “Curly heads” or “Goldit 
locks” are the seed-heads of a certail 
plant whose real name I do not kno¥, 
but every child in the sections whet 
they grow wild, will know them 
these names. The plant grows aboll 


two feet high, in bright sunny plachm 
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e of woods or fields. The 
acl eepenish white is not con- 
enous, put the seed-heads are beau- 
aul The seeds are quite large and 
- in a ball-shaped cluster, with 
each seed bearing a little yellow 
Jumelet much like those of the Clem- 
a: and each plumelet turned and 
twisted until they look like tiny curls, 
ives them the name of “Curly heads” ; 
and as the seeds ripen these curls turn 
to a rich golden yellow. Hence their 
name of “Goldie-locks.” 

Our Sedges and many of our Wild 
Grasses will furnish lovely additions 
to our Winter Bouquets, as will the 
heads of Oats, Wheat, Millet, etc. 

Any of these, gathered before per- 
fectly ripe, Should be tied in small 
bundles and hung in a dark place to 
dry. . 

When ready to arrange them in 
Bouquets, carefully clip off all un- 
sightly leaves and lay each variety by 
itself, as in the painting and bronzing, 
it will be better to do all of one kind 
at the same time. 

In a broad pan prepare a quantity 
of thin glue, (Gum Arabic dissolved 
in hot water). Allow this to cool be- 
fore using. Dip the specimens into 
this one by one, and lay them aside 
on an outspread paper to drain. When 
partly dry, do your gilding, bronzing, 
ett., by holding them over another 
paper while you dust the bronzing or 
gilding powders over them, or put it 
on with small brushes. I prefer the 
dusting on of the powder, as one will 
not be so likely to overdo the powder- 
ing. When perfectly dry, with small 
brushes and proper paints, you can 
touch up the stems, leaves, and large 
seed-heads, etc., as your taste dictates; 
but do not overdo the painting, as 
their chief charm lies in their beauty 
of form and design, and this should 
not be lost by this additional embel- 
lishment. 


The containers for such bouquets 
should not be of gaudy coloring, but 
rather quiet in tone. My favorite is 
an old-fashioned stone jar shaped 
like the glass jars used for canning; 
in color a dark purplish brown, and 
with a glazed surface. 


The glue water used has a double 
purpose. It not only holds the bronze 
and gold powders fast, but it adds to 
the lasting quality of such specimens 
as are likely to fall to pieces easily, 
such as the heads of the Cat-tail 
Flags, which at a slight touch when 
perfectly dry are apt to fall apart; but 
treated in this way they will hold to- 
gether and retain their beauty for 
many seasons. 


These bouquets make pleasant col- 
lections of souvenirs of pleasant walks 
and rambles; of picnics; of visits to 
the gardens of our friends. Beside 
the pleasure afforded by their beauty, 

ey will awaken pleasant memories, 
_ tender associations that will give 

er, 


ALICE R. CORSON 
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A Study of Mistletoe (Photo by Edward F. Bigelow) 


The Mistletoe grows “‘bottom side up.” See 
Sheward’s illustrated article on page 542 





Propagating the Holly 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Holly, (Ilex,) is a very orna- 
mental evergreen shrub, many 
varieties producing red berries, 
which are used as a decoration at 
Christmas. It thrives in the Western 
States and “Holly Farms” are profit- 
able, an acre of bearing trees some- 
times producing $1000 worth of ber- 
ried Holly each year. 
Propagation is by seed, grafting, 
budding, layering, and cuttings. Seed 
is stratified in boxes in the Fall, and 


planted outside in the Spring. Cut- 
tings will root, but layering is gen- 
erally practiced. Choice sorts are 
budded or grafted on common sorts, 
which are handled in pots, and worked 
under glass. All the _ best-berried 
sorts are handled this way, as seed- 
lings often produce very few berries. 


There are a great number of vari- 
eties, some with red berries, others 
yellow, crimson or scarlet; and the 
foliage of many is variegated. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Trade Organizations Need Pruning 


A TRADE paper offers the logical, sensible and 
wise suggestion that ‘‘a multitude of organiza- 
tions have sprung up during recent years with 
strongly appealing programs which screen unworthy 
motives, and which provide soft jobs for enterprising 
organizers.” 


Time was when there were no trade organizations. 
Later a few came into being, and some have accom- 
plished a grand and unselfish work. Now there are 
so many organizations that some at least may be con- 
sidered a detriment. It seems quite the fashion to 
not only have national organizations, but also state, 
and even county organizations. 


Organization can easily be overdone. No one 
will deny that some organizations are helpful, but 
it is easily possible to criticize the fact that there are 
many organizations, the work of which overlaps, and 
in some cases contradicts, the work of others. 


In addressing the Congress of American Industry 
at the Sesqui-centennial Exposition, the President of 
the National Association of Manufacturers gave some 
facts about the origin, past, and present of national 
associations of all kinds and expressed his frank 
opinion that there was great need of the pruning 
knife. He stated without mincing words, that when 
the time comes in the history of any organization that 
it is not performing for the best interests of the 
public, it was time tor that organization to. die. 


It is a fact that jealousy, spitefulness and other 
manifestations of the smallness of mind and spirit, 
among the officers and controllers of some organiza- 
tions, result in nullification of the purpose of such 
organization. Then these organizations cease to be 
of value to the community, and to members, and they 
deserve an early death. Some people seem to think 
that any organization representing their particular 
line of activity is always worthy of support. They 
fail to go into the work of the organization, what it 
stands for, the personality of the men in control, and 
motives which underlie the activities of the organizers 
and directors of the work which is being done. While 
purity of purpose is a difficult enough thing to find 
in any line of activity, surely men may be found who 
are interested in public welfare first, and personal 
ambitions as a secondary consideration. 


The indifference and lack of interest among indi- 
vidual members of organizations, who are busy with 
their own individual affairs, make it comparatively 
easy for persons of questionable motives and even 
questionable ability to carry the chief responsibility ; 
and in such cases work of any considerable value is 
difficult of accomplishment. 
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Overorganization is as bad as underorganiza: 
and may even be worse. And there is another hs 
of this matter that needs attention. The rank 
file of those who belong, are, generally speaking 
mere nonentities so far as having anything to ie 
about the business management is concerned. ™ 
control of most organizations is in the hands of 
ring or clique. 

It is quite probable that the formation of a myyj 
plicity of organizations, societies, associations, of. 
to the point of redundancy can have but the one re. 
sult ;—we will have a period of reaction, and th 
number of organizations will be greatly reduced, 4 
they should be. ! 


Please bear in mind that what is said above js not 
only my personal opinion, but this was said essen. 
tially by the National President of the Association 
of Manufacturers and was approved by a body of 
men who are fully representative. Think it over ang 
govern yourself accordingly. 





MADISON CoopER 





Mothers!—Grow Flowers! 


COULD I send a message to every mother jp 
America today it would be this: “Grow some 
flowers, if only a half-dozen hardy Roses or shrubs” 


Deeply imbedded in the heart of every tiny girl 
is an inborn love for flowers and to rob them of the 
joy in early childhood is criminal, as I see it. Wel 
do I remember how often mother would bemoan the 
theft of spikes of her choicest Dutch Hyacinth, (a 
rare bloom in the early 80’s,) and how I saw a neigh 
bor girl steal in early one morning and grab a handful 
of these beloved spikes and run for dear life, 


Mother dared me to mention the fact of having 
seen her “pull” the Hyacinths; said the child was 
starved for beauty though her parents were looked 
upon as “well-to-do.” They said flowers were too 
much trouble to grow and the only growing things 
in the yard were clumps of Boxwood and a few 
Cedars which grew in spite of neglect. 


Mother called the girl into her room after school, 
closed the door, and she told me later, asked her not 
to filch the blooms but to come to her when she 
wanted flowers in order that those desired could be 
cut instead of being pulled. She explained to the 
girl how the sudden pull injured the bulb and caused 
it to decay, and promised the girl a start of flowers 
if she would gain consent of her parents. 


She was given a trial plot in the back yard near 
a woodpile. Here she dug and raked and set outa 
bulb of this, a sprout of that, a cutting or slip as 
mother could spare it, and when Springtime came 
and my beloved house plants were ready to be re 
potted and set in the open, I was reminded to give 
her a start of the Geranium and other easily grown 
plants. She watched mother and me like a hawk, in 
order that hers got the same treatment we gave OUuIS. 
The result was all and even more than we hoped for. 
The entire family became interested and transferred 
the farm fruit yard into a floral wilderness. The 
children reveled in the rainbow colony. 


This girl, now a wealthy woman in the far North, 
called to see me on a visit to the old home, not so long 
ago. She said she could never repay or forget the 


debt she owed my mother for her understanding and 


help. 
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The memory of the dainty white Roman Hyacinth 
d the stately Cape Jasmine linger with me yet, and 
- ra Rose was half so sweet as that we know only 
a oten Rose,” a heavy, long-budded, almost-thorn- 
less, fragrant, flesh-tinted, deep-pink ; and the scraggy 
os h of “Ragged Robin” and “Flowering Pear.” 
og Flowering Almond and English Dogwood all 
pring happy memories of home, childhood and 


mother. : . , 
Please leave memories like these for your chil- 


herish. 
dren to ¢ Mrs. R. D. Moore, (Ga.) 





More About the High-priced Catalogue 


N PAGE 4387, (Oct. issue,) you take a shot at 
@ advertising men and catalogue makers. First of 

all, I do not like the phrase “advertising ex- 
perts.” To my mind an expert is a man who can do 
the same trick in the same fashion and with the same 
results a hundred times or a thousand times. The ad- 
vertising man who can do that is yet to be born. We 
are dealing with human nature, which is a peculiar 
and obstinate thing. 

The great problem that,confronts an advertiser 
who distributes catalogues is to get these catalogues 
in the hands of interested readers, and to avoid the 
curiosity seeker. The high-priced catalogue in the 
hands of an interested person will produce business. 
The cheap catalogue in the hands of a curiosity seeker 
is a waste of time. So we get back to the original 
problem, which is the accuracy of the mailing list, 
and the class of people who respond to the advertis- 
ing. 

We might argue this question twenty-four hours 
a day for a whole year without any tangible results. 
My opinion is that I should build the best possible 
catalogue, aim it at those people who are interested 
in gardening, (FLOWER GROWER readers for in- 
stance,) and consider the cost of the catalogue as a 
secondary proposition. A good salesman costs more 
money than a poor one, but his order-book justifies 
the additional salary. 

E. FRED ROWE 


FIRST I would like to point out that anyone in- 
terested in this discussion would do well to refer 
to the original cause for comment, which was the 
fourth paragraph of the Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
in the August, 1926, issue. The Glad Philosopher is 
a strictly amateur horticulturist who knows what he 
is talking about. It was his criticism of the expensive 
catalogue waste that caused my original comment. 

My brief editorial on page 437 of the October 
issue entitled “Catalogue Makers Please Note” was 
chiefly to call attention to the wisdom displayed by 
the Glad Philosopher; but I did throw in some per- 
sonal opinion on the subject which will bear reiter- 
ation. There was no criticism of the high-priced 
catalogue as such, and no statement that it has not 
its legitimate place in advertising. The simple state- 
ment was made that the high-priced or expensive 
catalogue may be, to a great extent, wasted. The 
Glad Philosopher offers his own evidence to prove 
this and his evidence is absolutely disinterested. 

But where I did fall down chiefly, in my brief and 
rather half-baked editorial, was that I did not point 
out that the very best way of accumulating the right 
kind of a mailing list, which Brother Rowe refers 
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to above, is through advertising in a high-grade pub- 
lication like THE FLOWER GROWER. No better mail- 
ing list can be had than the names which are secured 
as the result of such advertising. 


These “Thumb-nail Editorials” which I perpe- 
trate on my helpless readers sometimes get me into 
trouble from the fact that they are too brief to detail 
the discussion; but in the present case I admit no 
error and stand strictly on the statement made in the 
October issue. Surely no man who has good judg- 
ment and much advertising experience will say that a 
“promiscuous distribution of a large number of high- 
priced catalogues” is other than a waste of money. 


MADISON COOPER 





Tiger Lilies 


Fall is the best season of the year for automobile 
trips, and while I cannot claim to be much of a 
traveler these years, either by automobile or other- 
wise, I do get around a bit during September and 
October. 


Everywhere I go in the country and in many city 
gardens I see the old-fashioned Tiger Lily. Surely 
these are not many of them recent plantings; indeed 
some of them are not, as they are in neglected farm- 
yards and in many cases they grow up in the thick 
grass and among weeds. The Tiger Lily has prob- 
ably never been appreciated at its true worth, and 
in these days of “Lily-madness,” is it not well that we 
should consider the merits of this old favorite? I 
have no Tiger Lilies in my garden, and perhaps I 
appreciate them the more for this reason. But surely 
this Lily has great merit. There are other Lilies 
doubtless more beautiful, but are there other Lilies 
more hardy under such a great variety of conditions? 
Let those who know more about the Tiger Lily than 
I, carry the discussion further, and let those who 
want to criticize the Tiger Lily tell their story too. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Flower Grower Bulb Collection 


One of my subscribers in Pennsylvania writes of his 
experience with the bulb collection and what he says will 
be of interest to commercial growers, as the various col- 
lections sent out with this magazine are an advantage to 
all who grow for market, because it widens the demand 
for their product. 


Here is what our Pennsylvania friend says:— 


“T had about 50 Gladiolus bulbs when I received your 
collection. This year I have planted over 2300 in all 
sizes, and about 25 varieties. I have bought and sold 
$85.00 worth this year. 

“TI think the commercial growers gain by your collec- 
tion offer, because I had never thought of raising a 
large amount until I received your bulbs. 

“It is the mission of THE FLOWER GROWER to promote 
interest in more and better flowers. This magazine has 
other missions too, but this is the chief and most im- 
portant one.” 


Commercial growers ought to appreciate the fact that 
I am doing missionary work for them by inducing people 
to take a greater interest in their gardens. 

Motives are often misconstrued and some people cannot 
understand how others can do things with other than 
mercenary motives in mind. 

MADISON COOPER 
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All Nature Is Warfare 


AS BROTHER BORDEN well points out in his 
“Thoughts from the Garden” in another column, 
Nature is continually at war. As a boy I remember 
a saying, “the big fish eat up the little ones.” The 
same is true throughout all the works of Nature. 
The weaker succumb to the stronger, but this does 
not mean that there is not a law of complete and 
eternal justice at work in the universe. 


We see things happen which look wrong to us; bur- 
dens are put upon us which are seemingly unbear- 
able; the criminal preys upon the honest worker; 
families, member after member, are afflicted with 
misfortune or ill health; financial reverses and trou- 
bles come to those who are least able to bear them ;— 
cases may be extended indefinitely. Troubles, re- 
verses, misfortune and hardship are sent to us for 
our development and education, although it is some- 
times hard for us to figure it out. 


Pondering the operation of natural laws is an in- 
teresting pursuit. I have so pondered all my life, 
even as a youngster. Sometimes when I see some- 
thing which seems unjust and wrong, the great ques- 
tion arises, “Why? Oh, why?” And after waiting for 
the answer, it comes back faintly, ‘““Not yet, my son, 
not yet.” 

Answers to all the questions which beset and con- 
fuse us will be given when we are ready to receive 
them. Difficulties should not cast down our spirit 
nor harden us toward our fellows; and by our fellows 
I mean not simply our brothers of the human race, 
but our brothers among the other great works of 
Nature to which we are also under obligation. 

Leaving the ethical phase of the subject, and com- 
ing down to the everyday practical, it may be pointed 
out that we should not condemn the Dog for getting 
the Cat, nor the Cat for catching the Dove. If we 
can prevent such injustice, it is our duty to do so. 
But don’t worry about it if you cannot regulate things 
as you think they ought to be. These things are 
eventually taken care of in a better way than we 
can figure them out. 

And above all things, do not let hate enter your 
heart in considering the inconsistencies and the in- 
justices of the things of Nature which we cannot 
comprehend. 

MADISON COOPER__ 





The Spirit of the Japanese Temple Gardens 


R. LAING’S admirable article on Japanese gardening, 
in the October FLOWER GROWER, and his excellent 
pictures recall to mind the fine little temple gardens of 
Kioto. That ancient center of Japanese art and culture 
has some fine examples of Japanese miniature landscaping. 
As explained to me by an accomplished Japanese who 
had had training in garden design both in Japan and 
America, the Japanese style of gardening was developed 
by the Shinto priests, and there was a definite and real 
purpose in their work. In fact, there are reasons for 
most of the curious customs and practices of the Orient, 
which seem so odd and incongruous to our eyes. 


The old Shinto priests were philosophers, and were 
accustomed to ponder over their problems in their hours 
of peaceful thought and meditation. They built their gar- 
dens as places for quiet contemplation. We all know the 
repose of gazing over a peaceful and distant scene, the 
details of which are dwarfed and softened by distance. 


THE FLOWER GROWER G 


The old priests appreciated the beauty of such 
Some of their finest temples are nestled away in the 
tains, far from the busy throngs of crowded Ja — 
these usually command the finest of natural scenery 
priests of the city temples could have no such lovely 
roundings, and in their inborn love of natural 
made for themselves scenery in miniature within their 
walled-in gardens. 

The motive for the creation of the Japanese miniature 
gardens was thus-to provide quiet retreats for 
thought; and to lead the mind into pleasant ¢ 
these were made to simulate a bit of natural Scenery, each 
minute detail being worked out carefully with try 
Japanese thoroughness. 


With an insight into the true aim of the Japanese in 
their landscape gardening their dwarfed trees are no 
longer grotesque. When fitted into a well-arranged gegy, 
they are intended, not as curiosities, but by their very p. 
duced size to give a sense of distance and perspectiy, 
within a limited space. 

Of course there are other types of gardens in Japan, 
besides these miniature bits of landscape. The Japanese 
flower gardens are lavishly adorned with flowering Cher. 
ries, Azaleas, Iris, Chrysanthemums and many other fine 
flowers. These are truly things of beauty, as understand. 
able and pleasurable to us as to their Japanese makers, 


FORMAN T. McLean 





Means Something, Does It Not? 


One of my subscribers, in sending a short article 
for publication, adds the postscript that in visiting 
the office of one of the largest and best known com. 
mercial growers of flowers in the country that: 


“was interested to notice a copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER on the top of the pile of magazines and 
catalogues on his desk, and it wasn’t in a wrapper 
either.” 


Well, of course, the Editor knows well enough 
that those who are best posted in the floral game are 
the ones who best appreciate the work which THE 
FLOWER GROWER is doing; so what my subscriber 
writes is no surprise. In addition to many wholesale 
commercial growers of flowers among my subscribers 
are a large number of the regular retail florists, to 
an extent which would be quite surprising to some 
people. 





Like the Hordes of Attila 


Like hordes of Attila 
Seeking for provender, 
Bumblebee bandits 
Descend on my lavender. 


Frenzied by fragrance 
And by honey-lust; 
Drunken from conquest 
Of gold pollen dust; 


They dart at the blossoms, 
Reel over and under; 
They greedily pillage, 
And tipsily plunder. 


Oh, I too would go mad 
From sheer ecstasy 
Of sense-thrilling perfume— 
Were I a bee! 
ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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December, 
Rare Old-fashioned House Plants 


INGULARLY enough the multiplication of commercial 
S ouses and “floral establishments” has resulted in 
gjminishing the number of private conservatories and 
tly diminishing the variety of plants in private houses. 
When there were few greenhouses and florists, almost 
every house had window gardens, and many odd and in- 
teresting plants were grown which have now become al- 
most unknown, and some of them hardly to be found. 
People now go to the florist and buy a few flowers instead 
of growing @ collection and the florists don’t grow a great 
variety, as it does not pay them. There are too many 
“leftovers” at the end of the season. 

Indeed, a great part of this present generation know 
only a few kinds of plants, growing mostly bedding plants 
and such as will give cut flowers to sell. We can’t blame 
them for they must make money, and so they run to 
specialties. 

I was reminded of all this by reading the interesting 
article on “Trailing Plants” in the last December FLOWER 
Grower. How many florists can furnish you with Othonna 
crassiflora, Kenilworth Ivy, bicolor or tricolor Geraniums, 
Libonias, Peperomia; or even any variety of cut leaf or 
scented Geraniums;—even ivy-leaf Geraniums, of which 
there used to be so many kinds? Even the green-and- 
white and the Zebrina Tradescantias can’t be found in the 
average greenhouse. 

There are a lot of others I could mention which used to 
be found in private collections. 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF 





Thoughts from the Garden 


wae the sun is so hot that I cannot longer work in 
the garden, let me tell you some of the things I have 
just seen there. 

I saw a Mocking Bird and a Robin sitting and singing 
on a telephone wire with only a short space between them; 
the one, slim, graceful, alert and fantastic in song and 
movement; the other, shorter, heavier, dignified, and in 
measured strain uttering wonderful phrases of pure com- 
fort and cheer. Do not ask me to compare them,—I was 
Northern-born and have lived a long time in the South; 
the two Birds may well represent the two sections of our 
one beloved country, and they were singing side by side. 

And I saw a luckless worm in the toils of a multitude 
of ants that were carrying it off to their burrow, and by 
that burrow were a number of other insects likewise 
brought to their slaughter. But alas for the toiling 
minions,—the quick-eyed Mocker saw the feast prepared, 
and like a dart to its mark he struck the center and took 
away the worm; it was good as a sample, and one by one 
he took the rest, and having dined he stands here under 
my window squinting at me in curiosity while he listens 
to the click of this typewriter. Meantime the Robin 
sighted an earthworm and by quick and efficient excava- 
tion got hold of one end of the agricultural driller and 
pulled his full four inches of form out of one hole, im- 
mediately to descend into another,—surely a full one- 
course meal. 


And while these sweet singers, and gross eaters, and 
bandit actors, were still peacefully sitting on the wire, 
two English Sparrows sat near them and complained in 
scandalous tone, and tried to pick a quarrel with them 
by attack and bluster, flitting about them and following 
them when they moved; are they not the bores and pestilent 
fellows of the Bird World? 

And I saw an assembly of feathers—Birds not of a 
feather—flocking together where my fountain was playing 
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in the shaded garden:—A Robin, a Mocker, a pair of Balti- 
more Orioles, three Brown Thrushes, a Meadow Lark, 
a Crow Blackbird, a Catbird, and several English Spar- 
rows,—always the Sparrows,—and some of these Birds 
were drinking, some were bathing, and others were sitting 
on the branches of the shrubs with their wings out-spread, 
letting the gentle rain of the fountain play upon their 
backs. There was no quarrelling here, no noise, no in- 
terference, for the day is hot, the air dry and dusty. 

And I thought; how great is necessity—the need of 
a cooling drink, a shadow from the great heat,—to temper 
the spirit and promote fellowship. But my dear Mr. 
Editor, it is a sad fact that “Birdies in their nest agree” 
is nothing but a fond illusion. The whole animated cre- 
ation wars on one another, “just like men,” only worse,— 
bullies, bluffers, ambushers, cannibals. 

The Dove, the beautiful Mourning Dove, nearly drives 
my son crazy with its mournful cry,—can I blame him 
much when he shouts, “Good, the Cat caught the Dove!” 
But can he complain either when Tige gets the Cat? 

The sun is going under a cloud, and I am going back 
into the garden to “see things.” You finish the moral to 
this true tale. 

GEO. W. BORDEN 





Poise Without Power 


Ff didn’t come right out either way, but simply 
looked wise and kep’ still, which is a great and com- 
mon way of gettin’ up a reputation for wisdom. 


—JOsIAH ALLEN’S WIFE* 


“<C)NCE upon a time” the Editor listened to a dis- 

cussion wherein certain persons were considered 
for the presidency of a certain floral organization, 
and the remark was made that a certain individual 
hardly had sufficient poise for president. 

Well, now, there is text enough for half a dozen 
sermons, but the Editor will relieve himself of one 
very positive opinion which may not altogether please 
some of our smug individuals, but which, neverthe- 
less, can plainly be demonstrated as a truth. 


Poise, when accompanied by power, is all right 
enough, but poise by itself is worth mighty little. 
Every reader can easily select in his mind at least 
one individual, and perhaps half a dozen, who has 
more poise than either power or common sense. A 
few people with little else than poise “get by” with 
it on a bluff. (See what Miss Holley says in quotation 
above.) And they pass, with a few people, as having 
wisdom and ability that they do not actually possess. 
Poise is all right enough in a way, but it must be a 
useful way if it amounts to anything much. 

The Editor would not have it understood that he 
is talking against poise in its rightful place, but only 
pointing out its weakness as a desirable quality when 
standing by itself. 

Give us more people with punch, and power, and 
perseverance; yes and pugnacity; though they have 
no poise worth mentioning. Many people with poise, 
have little else besides. 

MADISON COOPER 


*Josiah Allen’s Wife is the pen name of Miss Marietta Holley, 
a native of Northern New York, and, so far as known to the Editor, 
still in the land of the living. Her writings, when the Editor was a 
youngster, were very popular, and depicted human nature, especially 
as found in the country districts of the East, with great force and 
interest, 





LATER:—Since the above was written Miss Holley passed to her 
“Great Reward,” at her Mannsville, N.Y. home, at the ripe age of 
ninety years. 
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Animal Intelligence Little Understood 


ESPITE a considerable amount of study that has 

been devoted to the subject we still know very 

little of animal intelligence. The reason is 
partly due to the fact that we persist in measuring 
them by the standards that apply to ourselves. We 
think that the nearer an animal comes to reacting to 
a given stimulus in the same way we would, the more 
intelligent it is, but this is not necessarily so, in fact 
it is seldom so. 


It is highly probable that there is no more intelli- 
gent animal now in existence, except man, than the 
Wolf, yet the Wolf’s inherited and acquired mental 
characteristics are the product of vastly different con- 
ditions than those which surround us, and with our 
usual narrowness we credit it only with such as may 
be judged according to our standards. 

Our Prairie Wolf, or Coyote, as an instance, is 
one of the very few wild animals that has been able to 
hold its own in competition with man and his ma- 
chinery of destruction. And the name “Coyote,” as 
applied to a person, in the West, means fight or travel. 
The reason this name has been chosen as about the 
lowest that one human can apply to another is that 
in the Prairie Wolf man has met a real competitor, 
and we do not like competitors. 

We do not like to acknowledge defeat, and when 
we have put out poison, set traps, carried guns and 
worn the feet off a pack of Hounds, it makes us mad 
to find a pile of Chicken feathers right behind the 
smokehouse, or a half-dozen of our finest young Tur- 
keys buried under a brushpile within sight of the 
house. And when the four-footed gentleman who is 
responsible for this calmly stalks along, just out of 
gun range, and gives us the up-and-down, we just 
naturally wax frothy and take it out in calling him 
bad names. 

We do not, in passing judgment, consider that a 
Wolf knows absolutely nothing of property rights, 
since there has never been any such thing in his 
world from the beginning of time. Possession is nine 
points in the law among his kind, and even then it is 
better to be on the outside of a piece of property if 
one wants to be sure of it. His system of government 
is Bolshevistic:—Take what you can and do without 
if you can’t. . 

In one thing the Wolf merits our respect—He is a 
sportsman. That is, he nearly always kills the bag 
limit, just as we do, because he “likes to see um fall.” 
He merits it in another way :—He is provident. What 
he cannot eat now he stores away for the future. 
He may never come back after it, but he conforms so 
nearly to our standards in this that we are compelled 
to give him grudging admiration. 

Trapping for Wolves is about as exact a science 
as shooting Grizzlies with a 22. Sometimes they are 
deceived, and sometimes so are we, but for every 
Wolf that is caught there are a hundred that can lick 
the tallow off the hunter’s cartridges and get away 
with a whole skin. 

With all our inventions and machinery and drugs 
and slave dogs we are barely holding our own against 
this little gray knight who meets us with no weapons 
other than his legs, his lungs, his teeth and his match- 
less brain. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





‘THE above shows Brother Bridwell to be not only 
a true student of Nature but incidentally one who 
appreciates the fact that animals are not as inferior 
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Seem ty 
But what is behind this question of So-called jp. 


intelligence which the Coyote displays, not only in 
curing his food, but in avoiding destruction at 


hands of that superior species known as Man? What 


indeed? And the echo answers, what? 


But such a question, while probably not Possible 
of an exact answer at our present stage of intel}. 
gence, may at least be theorized on. As I have Pointed 
out before, animals are very largely guided by their 
so-called instinct. Instinct and subconscious mind 
may be (probably are) the same thing. What dogg it 
consist of? It is a guiding intelligence which gure 
comes from outside the individual. I offer the post. 
late that it is the accumulated wisdom resulting 
from the experience of the species since the beginnin 
of time. This means that ancestry controls posterity 
to a great extent. What the exact method of conto} 
consists of must be left for the future,—it is not Dos- 
sible of comprehension now. 

Man will do well to allow his subconscious ming 
to function more fully. The subconscious mind unde 
control of the so-called mental intelligence, or brain, 
would have possibilities of which we do not now even 
dream. 

Just another little thing to think about and study 
on. Put it in your “trial grounds.” 


MADISON COOPER 





The Old Songs 


HERE is an old song that many of us remember hearing 
a long time ago. Like most of the sentimental songs 
of that period it is a little “scattery” in composition; 
which, however, has no bearing on its acquired meaning, 
To each of us it sings a different song. 


THE SPANISH CAVALIER — 


A Spanish cavalier stood in his retreat 
And on his guitar played a tune, Dear. 

The music so sweet did oft times repeat 
The blessings of my country and you, Dear. 


Chorus: 
Say, Darling, say, when I’m far away 
Sometimes you may think of me, Dear. 
Bright sunny days will soon pass away— 
Remember what I say and be true, Dear. 


I’m off to the war, to the war I must go, 

To fight for my country and you, Dear; 

But if I should fall, in vain I would call 

For the blessings of my country and you, Dear. 


When the war is over, to you I’ll return; 
Back to my country and you, Dear; | 
But if I be slain, you will seek me in vain; 
Upon the battlefield I’ll be found, Dear. 


I have had several requests for the music of “Lorena,” 
the song published in the November FLOWER GROWER. Cal 
any of the readers supply it? 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas. 





Do you know of any other publication printing 
as much (yes, half as much) in solid facts and infor. 
mation of permanent value as you find in TH 
FLOWER GROWER? | 

Answer this question for yourself; then file each 
issue as received; get the indexes when ready; ati 
thus possess a reference work, which, as the yeals 
pass, will become more and more valuable and whi 
cannot be duplicated anywhere. 
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a Little Stories from Life 














KNOW a flower lover who is a confirmed cynic on the 
| subject of women. He treats them al! with cold courtesy 
and has, he tells me, no more faith in them as a whole 
than he has in a hound in the henhouse. He once told 
zt oes a romantic, sensitive youth and grew up re- 
garding women as mortal angels. He feared to even think 
a coarse, crude thought in their presence. He did not feel 
that he could ever reach a state where he would be a fit 
associate for one of them, which accounts for the fact that 
he was nearly 30 years old before he mustered up courage 
to ask a country girl to marry him. 

When their first child was a baby in arms he came 
home one day and found his wife in another man’s arms. 
He took the baby and disappeared. He went to a place 
far back in the mountains and built a log cabin. Here he 
reared the baby to young manhood, having as little com- 
munion with his kind as possible. 

In time the boy sought out and married a mountain 
girl; and the man, left with his thoughts, gradually de- 
yeloped a longing to see the world; a sort of second youth 
that comes to men of a certain age and under certain 
conditions. He still held his old illusions about woman- 
kind, with the one exception of his erring wife. 

He went to a city, where his intimate knowledge of 
wild plant life secured him a comfortable berth with a 
landscape architect. The moral depravity and utter ani- 
malism that he met on every hand ground his sensitive 
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nature to the quick and jarred the foundation of his scheme 
of life, clean and old-fashioned as it was. 


His natural inclination to worship and sacrifice himself 
for some one of the softer sex found an outlet in the young 
daughter of his boarding mistress; a remarkably intelli- 
gent girl who appeared to take a deep interest in poetry 
and flowers. He lavished upon her all the poetic imagery 
that lay in his clean, emotional nature ;—made her, figura- 
tively, a marble goddess, the embodiment of all the virtues 
he still believed women capable of. He never so much as 
touched her hand or thought of himself as a possible mate 


for her, being keenly aware of his age and physical ap- 
pearance. 


Boarding at the same place was a man of about his 
own age; a worn-out reprobate; a man calloused in all 
the so-called gentlemanly vices. For his own purposes he 
had carefully cultivated a sympathetic voice, a superficial 
knowledge of poetic expression and was immaculate in 
person and clothes. One day the flower lover accidentally 
came upon the girl in very abbreviated negligee, and in 
the old roue’s arms. He gave that gentleman a good beat- 
ing and reported to the girl’s mother. The mother dis- 
missed the case with a wave of her hand and the girl 
sought him out and loaded him with vituperative abuse. 
He learned, later, that a liaison had existed for a year 
or so. 

He returned to his cabin, where I met him, and made 
of it an Eveless Eden. At first glance one might say that 
he was wrong to judge the world by these isolated cases, 
but you and I know that they are not isolated cases. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Greater Optimism 


HERE is an “optimism” that prescribes a limit 

to what it shall think about. A furtive, dodging 
optimism with a skeleton in the closet that it cannot 
get rid of, nor has the nerve to rattle and see that it 
is nothing but a lot of dry bones. It tries to abolish 
what it fears by the time-tried but worthless system 
of denying its existence, and in the effort to drown 
its thoughts it seeks out the shallowest, noisiest, 
chaffiest gaiety it can find. It is a poison that, taken 
for a sufficient time, will deaden the brain and con- 
vert its owner into a shallow-pated rounder, unable 
to concentrate on anything for longer than a mo- 
ment;—what Gene Stratton Porter called a “grass- 
hopper-minded” person. 


There is another optimism that faces every issue 
of life and knows it for what it is. It takes every 
thought that comes its way, avoiding nothing, and 
extracts from it what satisfaction it is capable of 
yielding, be that tinged with a melancholy, sweetened 
by the hand of Time, or be it just plain, wholesome 
mirth or humor. It is an optimism that is afraid of 
nothing, since it has rattled the bones and knows 
them to be incapable of harm. It realizes the value 


of variety, and sips the honey alike from the flowers ° 


that linger over from yesterday, and those that open 
at the moment. It fears neither Death, Hell nor the 
Devil; and is, in consequence, open to any suggestion 
“ beauty that may come to it from any source what- 
ver, 

The latter is my religion, and in my bungling 
way I try to live it. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


Is There Too Much Editorial? 


NE of my valued correspondents and contributors, 
(I really value his judgment highly,) suggests in 
reply to my note in the September issue about increas- 
ing the number of Editorial pages, that he would like 
to see this department of THE FLOWER GROWER in- 
creased to twelve or more pages. As this man has 
had a world of experience and writes a regular de- 
partment each week for another publication, his opin- 
ion is worthy of consideration. 


But I think not all my friends who read THE 
FLOWER GROWER take so kindly to the Editorial De- 
partment, which “jumps the garden fence and ram- 
bles far afield.” Some people, indeed, when they 
subscribe for a floral magazine expect that they are 
going to get floral information and nothing else; but, 
as I have said before, when I am compelled to write 
on floral subjects only and confine THE FLOWER 
GROWER to floricultural and horticultural subjects 
only, just then I get a new job and get it promptly. 
This magazine not only stands for floriculture and 
horticulture in general, but it stands for all useful 
outdoor activities, and indeed, most everything which 
is really worth while. 


So, friends, if you see anything in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, not strictly within the natural scope which 
the name implies, don’t reject such things for this 
reason. Perhaps they may teach you some useful 
lessons of life which you really need and which may 
be as beneficial and worth even more than flower-lore 
and horticultural dope. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











Meuc# happiness comes from the ability to see the 
beauty that exists in all things, especially our natural 
surroundings. The mind is trained easily though un- 
consciously to either see and appreciate natural beauty or 
to ignore and miss it. If worry and discontent are given 
preference in our minds we will soon have shut the open 
window through which we might see and enjoy with 
rapturous. delight the sublime beauties that crowd the 
world on every hand. Arthur Edward Stilwell writes in 
Psychology, “Reflect as in a mirror the beauties of Nature. 
Let them uplift you. Visualize Nature’s wonders and 
praise God you see them. Then your face will be like that 
of a mirror reflecting joy, and those who meet you will 
appreciate that you reflect as in a mirror the beauties of 
the universe.” 


Blind, indeed, is the person who sees not these glorious 
beauties that embellish Nature’s gorgeous panorama in 
its constant passing. The rugged mountains—snow capped 
or verdant; the great ocean—peacefully tranquil or furi- 
ously turbulent; the sky, when by day its azure canopy 
is decorated with ever-changing fleecy cloud forms, or 
when the inky blackness of its midnight sombre cloak is 
rent with vivid flashes of terrible lightnings. 


The gilded, early-morning sun climbing over the hori- 
zon; the evening sunset at close of a summer day, as the 
reddened orb drops through its richly dyed background, 
far too rapidly, out of sight; the midday shadows flitting 
over grassy meadows; and the night sky, thickly set with 
scintillating diamonds. What moving pictures these, for 
souls to feast upon. 


The flowers of woodland and garden; the brightly 
plumaged bird, which delights the eye with its trim beauty 
and the ear with its sweet song; how these break the 
monotony and dispel the dreariness of our humdrum lives, 
and yet there are people so engrossed in their narrow daily 
routine that they get little or no enjoyment from even 
the commonest of Nature’s delights that surround us on 


every hand. They have eyes, yet see not; ears, 
not. Great is their poverty of soul. 


yet heap 


Let me try telling a little story for the children, 
about—well, let us say it’s about two pair of Scissors 
Once upon a time there lived in a finely furnisheg : 
a very rich old gentleman who owned a pair of py; 
shiny, sharp scissors with gold plated handles, with Which 
he occupied himself most of the time cutting coupons from 
his great packs of bonds, and with the money received 
from them he would again buy more bonds. He wag ns 
engrossed in hoarding money that he had long since lost 
all interest in the beautiful Flowers that grew and bloomed 
within the high-walled boundaries of his vast estate, sean 
by no one ever save the gardener. It was noticed thy 
as he grew older his countenance became more stern anj 
he was never seen to smile, and he seldom spoke kindly 
to anyone any more. Finally the old miser died, leaving g 
great fortune for relatives to squabble over ;—relatiye, 
who followed him to his final resting-place from a Senge 
of duty, with no real sincerity in the outward show of 
mourning. 

In a modest little cottage not far from the rich mays 
manse, lived a poor old lady, who, on account of he 
poverty had to deny herself all except the bare necessitia, 
of life, but she loved Flowers and Birds and little Childrey 
and everything good and beautiful. All day long, ag gh 
sang at her work, her face radiated happiness and he 
silvery-white hair only added to the beauty of her com. 
tenance. She, too, had a pair of scissors, which hung up 
a nail just inside her kitchen door, but they were old ani 
rusty, and the points of the blades were both broken off 
Often in the Summer she would take them to her garden 
to cut the blooms which she bestowed liberally with her 
blessing on many occasions. When the end of her noble 
life came and she had passed out to the better world, she 
left little else than the memory of a saintly soul, but al 
who knew her mourned sincerely, and the influence of her 
beautiful, unselfish life was reflected in the lives of all 
to whom she had ministered. 


“Who gives to friends, so much from Fate secures, 
That is the only wealth forever yours.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Why they Overbuild 


"THE Editor asks why they overbuild. Because there are 

few people in the United States not affected by the 
ideas of bigness: Big business, big city, big farm, big 
store, big house; every country editor brags about the 
big things in his vicinity; everybody is urged on to do 
something big; special mention and approbation is given 
to the man who builds something big, but. anything small, 
no matter how beautiful or how perfect, is not worth 
speaking of. Big churches, big conventions, big shows, 
big exhibits, big flowers, and big prices for the latest big 
novelty. 

Every person mentioned in the town paper holds some 
‘important position’; is a “well-known official”; is a 
“leading citizen”; or “a rising young person.” When 
motor cars were a new thing, multitudes of men bought 
“big cars” because they were ashamed to drive a “fliver’”; 
but now, when no one takes notice, many of these men get 
“a little runabout for business use” (but do not mention 
their trading in the big car)—they so hate to appear small. 

“Don’t be a Piker” might well be the title of the most 
important chapter of American history. That expression 
explains why there is so much waste in this country. 
People are afraid to be reasonably economical, so they buy 


too much of everything; buy things too costly and e- 
travagant; for they do not need them, cannot use them, 
and have no place to put them. 


It also explains how “there is one born every minute,’"— 


no, two every minute,—the one who for the first time take § 


a chance, and the one who takes another chance in order 
to recoup his former loss. Don’t be a piker, take a chance! 
Gold bricks, lotteries, “free with every order,” wildcat in- 
vestments, “five hundred dollars for a name,” “wear 4 
diamond while paying for it.” Take a chance! speed your 
car, boot-leg, sow wild oats, say something shady, dress 
loud, slur religion,—take a chance! Be a bandit in al 
your mentality,—that seems to be the prevailing American 
sentiment today. 


But there is something better, far better: Build the 
true, the good, and the beautiful,—not big, but fine. We 
have big schools, mighty big universities, but it is a pity 
we cannot say they are fine in their output. The right e- 
ucation should build fineness of feeling, nobility of char 
acter, lofty aspiration, keenness of perception, just judg- 
ment, delicacy of manner and thoroughness of perform 
ance;—not quantity, not bigness, not foolish daring, but 
quality and finish in thought, in speech, and in deeds. 


GEO. W. BORDEN 
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U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


Working Tools of the Meteorologist 


Part II,---Thermometers, Etc. 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


by Galileo and introduced by 
Sanctorius of Padua, Italy about 
1590, but it was of such a crude form 
as to be unrecognizable as a thermom- 
eter today. It had no scale and proved 
to be of little value. About 1714, the 
Fahrenheit thermometer with fixed 
ints of 82 and 212, with a scale, was 
introduced. This is the common type 
of thermometer in use in the United 
States today. The two points are 
called the fiducial points and establish 
the degree of temperature at which 
water freezes and boils. Previous to 
this time water or other liquids in 
the thermometer tube had proved un- 
satisfactory. Fahrenheit introduced 
mercury and it has proved to be the 
most satisfactory substance so far 
known for ordinary temperatures, and 
is now generally used for meteorolog- 
ical records except for regions where 
temperatures fall below the freezing 


T thermometer was invented 


point of mercury. For such places 
spirit or alcohol is substituted. 

It was not until 1742 that the Cen- 
tigrade thermometer was invented by 
Celsius with the fixed points at 100 
degrees for melting ice, and zero for 
boiling. Both the Centigrade and 
Fahrenheit thermometers use mercury 
for filling, with alcohol where temper- 
atures are especially low. These two 
types, Centigrade and Fahrenheit, are 
now used in almost the entire civilized 
world. 

Temperature is perhaps the element 
of most vital importance to man and 
the necessity for accurate measure- 
ments of this element is imperative 
for the climatologist and the meteor- 
ologist. Rapid strides have been made 
since 1850 in improving and perfect- 
ing the various types of thermometers 
needed in the study of weather ele- 
ments. Similar forms of thermom- 
eters have been adopted and generally 

















Sunshine Recorder which registers on the triple register hourly 


amounts of sunshine each day of the year. 


It works similar to a 


differential thermometer and consists of two glass tubes, one end 
of the inner tube being coated with lamp black and two wires 


leading from the instrument to the triple register. 


standardized in the whole civilized 
world for measuring and recording 
temperatures. 


FriRst we will take the ordinary 
thermometer, some form of which 
may be found in nearly every home. 
It has been said of the thermometer 
that it is more often consulted than 
any other known instrument. The 
common household thermometer with 
which we are all more or less familiar 
scarcely needs any description. A 
slender glass tube with a small bore 
or opening through the center which 
contains mercury or alcohol, is at- 
tached to a wood or metal back and is 
usually from six to twelve inches in 
length. There is a scale of degrees 
in the better grade thermometers, 
etched on the glass, and in the cheaper 
kind the marks may be on the back 
or on a scale beside the tube. Such 
an arrangement is apt to lead to er- 
rors in actual readings of as much as 
several degrees. The cheaper grades 
of thermometers are often useless. 
Some of the requisite precautions to 
secure accuracy in a thermometer 
should be noted. First the bore of 
the tube should be as nearly uniform 
in size as possible, and the scale should 
be graduated to conform to the dif- 
ference in size at regular intervals. 
With such graduation and the scale 
etched on the glass tube, we have, as 
a rule, a reliable thermometer. This 
form of thermometer is called a dry 
thermometer to distinguish it from 
the commonly used term, wet ther- 
mometer. 


The wet and dry thermometers 
when attached to a whirling appliance, 
as used in the regular Weather Bu- 
reau Observatory, are known as a 
psychrometer. The only difference be- 
tween the wet and the dry is the addi- 
tion of a covering of muslin over the 
bulb of the wet thermometer which is 
wetted before taking the observation. 
From these two thermometers the 
temperature and moisture of the air 
is obtained. The dry thermometer 
gives the actual temperature of the 
air. The wet thermometer gives the 
sensible temperature, or the tempera- 
ture that the human body feels. This 
reading is sometimes called the tem- 
perature of evaporation and may dif- 
fer ten or even thirty degrees from 
the reading of the dry thermometer. 


HE maximum thermometer, so- 
called, is a self-registering ther- 
mometer for recording the highest 
temperatures and does not differ in 
appearance greatly from the ordinary 
dry thermometer but its construction 
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is decidedly different. Near the bulb, 
the tube containing the mercury is 
constricted until it is but little more 
than a capillary opening. Increasing 
temperature expands the mercury in 
the bulb so that it is forced through 
this opening, but owing to the small- 
ness of the fine hairlike aperture the 
mercury remains above and so regis- 
ters the highest point. It is set by 
centrifugal action in whirling the 
thermometer which forces the mercury 
back in the bulb. 


The minimum thermometer is sim- 
ilar in appearance to the maximum 
but is usually filled with alcohol in- 
stead of mercury. Within the column 
of alcohol in the tube of the thermom- 
eter a small glass index is placed 
which is drawn downwards or towards 
the bulb of the tube by surface ten- 
sion as the column contracts by cold. 
When the temperature rises the col- 
umn expands or lengthens and leaves 
the index at the lowest point reached 
during the night giving us the mini- 
mum temperature. It is set by tipping 
the tube until the index reaches the 
top of the spirit column to be again 
drawn down when the column con- 
tracts or shortens by lower tempera- 
ture. 


The regulation shelter, at all first- 
order stations, has, in addition to the 
four thermometers, a thermograph 
which is a self-registering thermom- 
eter. The thermometer is either a 
metal one or consists of a bent tube 
or cylinder containing a non-freezing 
liquid. If made entirely of metal there 
will be two strips of different metal 
soldered together. In either case it 
will be found as the temperature rises 
the bent thermometer tends. to 
straighten out, and by means of a pen, 
a suitable graph paper, and a clock to 
turn it, a continuous record of the tem- 





perature is secured. The thermograph 
while not giving as accurate a record 
as the maximum or the minimum is 
of value because it gives a continuous 
record of the actual time at which 
temperatures occur. 


Richard’s standard aneroid baro- 
graph used in Weather Bureau Offices, 
consists of a cylinder on which the 
recording sheet is wound, revolving 
once a week by means of a clock 
within. A series of metallic shells 
eight or more in number joined one 
above the other, and exhausted of air, 
forms an aneroid system many times 
as accurate as a single cell. The move- 
ment of the shells is magnified by the 
series of levers shown and transmitted 
to the sheet by pen at end of long 
lever. This instrument thus becomes 
a self recording barometer. It is 
compensated for temperature by leav- 
ing sufficient air in one of the cells to 
counteract the tendency of the baro- 
meter to register too low. It should 
be kept where the temperature is com- 
paratively constant. 


Sunshine Recorder:—The principle 
of the sunshine recorder is essentially 
that of the Leslie differential ther- 
mometer and consists of a glass tube 
within a protecting glass sheath. The 
space between the inner bulb and the 
glass sheath is first thoroughly dried, 
then exhausted of air, and hermetically 
sealed. The lower end of the inner 
bulb is given a smooth coat of lamp 
black. Mercury is used to separate 
the air in the bulbs, a small amount 
with a little alcohol being placed in 
stem and bottom of the lower black- 
ened bulb. 

Platinum wires lead into the inner 
tube about the middle forming the 
contact with the register in the office 
through wires leading to the roof. 
The record of sunshine is made in a 








Barograph, or self-recording barometer. 
record of barometric fluctuations each day. 








Useful in giving a continuous 
The round discs at the right 
are partial vacuums and the air pressing on top of thin metallic disc raises 
or lowers the pen at the cylinder end giving pressure at anv time. 

















Instrument Shelter 


This is a uniform standard shelter for 
the exposure of thermometers in all parts 
of the world. In this box three fee 
wide on each side with lattice work sideg 
to allow free circulation of the air is ex. 
posed maximum thermometer, minimum, 
wet and dry and also the thermograph, 


(Mr. Hazen on the steps) 


series of steps just a minute apar 
on the wind sheet of the triple regis. 
ter. 

When the sun is not shining the 
mercury in the bulb falls below the 
contact wires leading into the tube 
and the break there prevents any 
record being made. 





*Corrections of slight errors of fact 
in the first instalment of this article are 
made as follows: 


Rainfall: Rainfall records have come to light 
dating back to about the 17th century, and the 
Greeks kept records of wind, rather than sy- 
tematic records of wind direction at Athens, more 
than a hundred years before the Christian era. 

Thermometers: We have’ thermometers to 
measure the temperature of the air, one form of 
which gives the maximum, and another the tem 
perature of the wet and dry bulb thermometer. 
The thermograph is another form of thermometer 
which makes a continuous record of temperature, 
hour by hour. 





A New Theory of Storms 


EW weather theories, based on the 
idea that the atmosphere is ¢: 
vided into strata that are thermally 
independent, have been advanced by 
Dr. G. C. Simpson, of the British 
Association for the Advancement 
Science, following his extensive studies 
of the subject. These have recently 
been made public in a memorandum 
issued by the United States Weather 
Bureau, which is thus quoted in 7M 
United States Daily (Washington): 
“Dr. Simpson showed that the atmo 
phere can be marked off into neal 
horizontal shells, which have the peculiat 
property that air which starts in al 
one shell cannot be transferred to aly 
other shell and remain there in eq 
librium, unless heat is added or 
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Thus, in all atmospheric motion 
Thich heat is neither added nor ex- 
in sted the air must travel along the 
or in which it started. These shells 
a like physical restraints to the air, 
oe to prevent its moving in any but 
on almost horizontal direction. Occa- 
e ally the air contains sufficient water 
~~ r to supply, when it condenses, the 
— necessary to pierce the thermal 

; ion, but these occasions are 
strat confined to thunder-storms 
si to the rain squalls in the doldrums. 
The thermal stratification of the at- 
mosphere prohibits the ascent of warm 
air at the equator and descent of cold 
air at the poles, which has generally been 
considered to be the cause of the gen- 
eral circulation of the atmosphere, on 
the analogy of a gigantic hot-water 
system. , 

“The old idea that the energy received 
from the sun is converted into the en- 
ergy of winds by the air near the ground 
being warmed and rising, like the hot air 
in a chimney, is obviously unsound. The 
thermal stratification prevents this ac- 
tin in all but exceptional cases. In 
place of this mechanism a new one is 
introduced. Masses of air from equa- 
torial regions and from polar regions are 
brought side by side in middle latitudes. 
The cold-polar air tends to subside and 
fow under the warm equatorial air 
which rises up the flank of the cold 
wedge which the polar air presents to it. 
When cold and warm air which were 
originally side by side react in this way, 
there is an appreciable lowering of the 
center of gravity of the two masses 
taken together. Thus potential energy 
is released and appears as the energy of 
winds. 

“The surfaces at which relatively cold 
and warm masses of air meet and slide 
over each other, as just described, can 
easily be recognized on meteorological 
charts and by observations in the upper 
atmosphere. It is found that nearly all 
cloud is formed at such surfaces. Dr. 
Simpson discussed the conditions under 
which these surfaces of discontinuity can 
be maintained for long periods, and 
their significance in weather forecasting. 


“Cyclones are formed where masses of 
air of polar and equatorial origin are 
brought together, and readjustment 
takes place in the manner described 
above. The old idea of a cyclonic depres- 
sion being a kind of chimney drawing 
air in below and delivering it at the top 
can no longer be held. 


“These new ideas have had a far- 
reaching effect on the practical applica- 
tion of meteorology. Instead of the old 
empirical method of forecasting, the 
forecaster now has much more knowl- 
edge of what may be called the anat- 
omy of a depression.” 





Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
who have a liking for the magazine 
and confidence in it for the principles 
Which it stands for, should remember 
that they may be doing a bit of mis- 
sionary work by using it as a present 
to friends, either with or without the 
bulb collection as offered. 

Then don’t overlook the Japanese 
Screen Calendar offer elsewhere. These 
Calendars will be pleasing to any one 
and as they have no advertising mat- 


ter of any kind on them, they are 
usable anywhere. 








Conducted 








ruit Grower 
R.A Ralph A.Nan Meter 


H| Professor of Pomology, assachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Grower and His Problems 











Fall, Winter and Spring Pruning 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


OR years the idea has been prev- 

alent among fruit men that fall or 

winter pruning of fruit trees was 
injurious. There was no direct evi- 
dence of damage from such pruning ;— 
it was just one of those things which 
everyone knew. It made pruning in 
Spring the rule everywhere and too 
often resulted in no pruning because 
of the pressure of other work in 
Spring in the orchard and garden. 


The severe Winters of Minnesota 
are very trying to fruit trees; winter 
injury is more common there than in 
most other sections where fruit is 
grown. A recent report from the 
Minnesota Agriculture Experiment 
Station on experiments in fall, winter, 
and spring pruning is therefore of 
particular interest. 

The pruning experiments were con- 
tinued from 1913 to 1923. The first 
pruning was severe renovation prun- 
ing, for the trees had not been pruned 
for several years. This was followed 
by annual pruning of the type com- 
monly used in following up renovation 
work. All the trees were given the 
same treatment except for the time 
when the pruning was done. 

In the first year winter pruning was 
done in December and spring pruning 
in March. The second year, owing to 
weather conditions, winter pruning 
was done in January and spring prun- 
ing in April. “The data covering these 
two years show no appreciable differ- 
ences between winter and spring- 
pruned blocks in regard to winter in- 
jury, vigor of growth, and maturity of 
growth the following fall.” 

The next two years a row was 
pruned every month from November 
to June, the work being done as near 
the middle of the month as the 
weather permitted. “Pruning during 
winter months frequently was done in 
zero weather while the wood was 
frozen hard. Sometimes, after sleet 
storms, the trees were coated with ice. 
The pruning at other times was done 
under normal conditions.” “In 1916 
the rows pruned in May and June were 
pushing new growth rapidly.” 

No appreciable differences appeared 
between the rows pruned each month 
from November to June, except that 
in 1916 the rows which were pruned 
in May and June, after growth had 
started, were somewhat damaged. 
The season left for growth was less 
than with the winter-pruned blocks 
and the growth was shorter. The 
wood, also, did not mature so well and 
was injured more or less during the 
following Winter. 


Aside from this no difference in 
maturity was noted through the years 
of the experiment. If the trees held 
their leaves, they did so uniformly. 
In the healing of wounds, no differ- 
ences could be detected which could 
be charged to seasonal effects. When 
the wood was frozen hard, the use of 
lopping shears often produced a splin- 
tered wound, or more bark would be 
slipped and crushed than was the case 
when the wood was not frozen. 

Where saws were used, the cuts were 
the same on frozen wood as on wood 
not frozen. Hand shears were used 
with greater difficulty in frozen wood, 
but little injury to the shoots resulted. 
The drying back at the tips of the 
shoots was not appreciably greater at 
any one time. 

Following these experiments the 
work was continued in four orchards 
at various points in Minnesota. These 
orchards were each divided into blocks 
according to varieties and ages of the 
trees. One-half of each block was 
pruned in late Fall after the trees 
were well matured, the work usually 
being done in late October or early 
November. The other half of each 
block was pruned in April. No work 
was done in the winter months, for in 
the previous experiments no significant 
differences had appeared in the blocks 
pruned in Midwinter. 

The results showed no practical dif- 
ference in vigor of growth between 
the fall and the spring-pruned trees. 
In some cases the slight advantage 
was in favor of spring pruning, but 
usually it was in favor of fall pruning. 
The differences were little. 

Observations which continued for 
four years were made on the healing 
of wounds and on the drying back at 
the tips of shoots which were headed 
back. On all vigorous healthy trees 
the wounds were healing satisfactorily 
in both fall and spring-pruned blocks. 
Pruning wounds on weak trees, 
whether made in Fall or Spring, did 
not heal rapidly. “Apparently,” con- 
cluded the research men, “the rate of 
wound-healing is more closely related 
to vigor of the tree than to fall or 
spring pruning.” 

In the light of these experiments in 
the rigorous climate of Minnesota, it 
would seem to be safe enough to prune 
fruit trees in most sections at any 
time during the dormant period. Fall 
pruning is often much more conven- 
ient than pruning during the rush 
season in Spring. Even pruning in 
Midwinter would seem to be less in- 
jurious to the trees than to the 
operator. 
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Thoroughness in Spraying 


PROBABLY more spraying fails to 
be effective because of a lack of 
thoroughness than from any other 
cause. The right materials at the 
right time are important but that is 
usually easier to accomplish than a 
thorough application of the solution. 


Insects like San Jose scale, for 
which contact-insecticides are used, 
are not injured unless the spray ac- 
tually hits them. If ten or twelve per 
cent are missed, the effect of the 
spraying is merely to check the in- 
sects somewhat. They cannot be con- 
trolled in that way. Apple scab, rots 
and other fungous troubles spread 
from spores which are very numerous 
and exceedingly minute. If small 
spots on leaf or fruit are not covered 
by the spray material, these spores 
are almost certain to find them. Ade- 
quate protection is obtained only when 
every part of the tree is covered with 
a film of copper or sulphur solution. 

To spray a tree or plant thoroughly 
the sprayer must produce a fine spray 
and the operator must have patience 
enough to stick to the job until it is 
done. Most spray pumps will produce 
a mist or fog of spray materials if 
the nozzle is fine enough. Too often 
the operator of a small pump uses a 
nozzle with a large opening to hurry 
the work along, and the trees are 
sprinkled, not sprayed. Leaves must 
be covered on both sides, and a drift- 
ing fog only will reach every part. 
Dise nozzles become corroded and 
worn with use and the disc should 
be replaced when the nozzle no longer 
produces a fine spray. 


It does not pay to be in a hurry 
when spraying trees. Each _ tree 
should be covered systematically. 
First spray the inside of the top if 
the tree is large, for otherwise you 
must stand in the drip from the out- 
side branches in order to spray the 
inner part and probably that will not 
be done. Be satisfied in your own 
mind that a tree is thoroughly sprayed 
before you leave it, and remember 
that you can often deceive yourself 
with regard to your spraying but 
never the pests for which you spray. 





Mulching 


T IS now time for Strawberries to 

be given the final attention of the 
season. The strawberry mulch should 
be made up of loose materials, which 
will not mat down and smother the 
plants. Unlike woody plants, Straw- 
berries must never be entirely shut 
away from air. Such mulching ma- 
terials therefore as leaves from the 
lawn are rather dangerous. They 
sometimes flatten into an air-tight 
blanket which may do a lot of damage. 

A favorite material for mulching 
Strawberries is straw or coarse strawy 
manure. Pine needles are often used 
where they are available and they 
seem to be quite satisfactory. In 








some industrial sections of New Eng- 
land, waste from the cotton mills is 
employed successfully in the absence 
of a better material, while seaweed is 
a preferred mulch with some Berry 
growers along the coast. 


The gardener will usually find some 
loose waste material around the prem- 
ises, in sufficient quantity to cover 
the strawberry bed. Almost any 
rubbish will serve the purpose, and 
many a strawberry bed has come up 
smiling in Spring from beneath a cov- 
ering of corn stalks or old tomato 
vines. 


The mulch on the strawberry bed is 
not intended to keep the ground from 
freezing and that should not be at- 
tempted. It is rather to keep the 
ground frozen—to prevent the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing which lifts 
the crowns and breaks the rootlets. 
Strawberry plants will withstand a 
great deal of steady cold but are soon 
damaged by the broken weather com- 
mon nearly everywhere in Spring, and 
often experienced in Midwinter in 
some parts of the country. 


The amount of mulch to be applied 
varies with the material, but two or 
three inches of most materials will 
suffice. Too much may be worse than 
none at all. 





Protection for Young Trees 


Yau fruit trees without protec- 
tion are always in danger of being 


girdled by mice. After years of im- 




















Tree protector made of building paper or 
sheathing. This makes a cheap and efficient 
protection, but it must be removed during 
the Summer 
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munity, trees which are 
sometimes attacked but this ¢ dame 


a more remote one. 


The paper protector shown in 
illustration is inexpensive and effi 
It is made of ordinary building : 
or sheathing and may be adjusted ; 
a few seconds. It is safest to > 
paper which is free from tar, for 
preparations are often injurious 
the bark of young trees. 


When many protectors are to 
made the roll of building paper 
be cut in half with a saw and f 
each of these eighteen-inch rolls ola 
long enough to encircle the t 
may be cut. These protectors cost 
about a half-cent each. A string g 
the top and another at the bottom hol 
the protector in place. 


The bottom of the protector 

be fitted snugly to the earth Poe 
may work under it. Any air tight 
protector like paper should be Te 
moved in Spring, for tight cover} 

to the trunk often causes the hark 
to decay until the tree igs finally 
girdled. 


Fruit growers are coming more ang 
more to use galvanized wire screening 
for mouse protection. Screening with 
a quarter inch mesh is generally used, 
These protectors may be purchased 
from supply houses or may be made 
readily from the rolls of wire screen. 
ing kept in stock by hardware men 
everywhere. 

Wire protectors stay in place jp 
definitely and furnish protection at 
low cost per year, for they require 
very little attention. 





Winter Protection for Raspberries 


In sections where Raspberry canes 
winterkill badly some form of winter 
protection is worth while. A number 
of commercial growers here in New 
England regularly bend down their 
Raspberry canes and cover them with 
earth. One successful grower fastens 
the canes down with long wire staples 
made from twelve gauge wire and cov 
ers the tips of the canes with earth 
for about eighteen inches, leaving the 
rest exposed. This seems to be quite 
satisfactory in a climate where snow 
in abundance is to be expected. 


A mulch over the roots is of little 
value in protecting Raspberries in the 
north. The roots will stand the Wit 
ters but the canes often kill back from 
the ends. It is usually best to keep 
the ground clear about the canes for 
mice often invade the patch in Winter 
and, living under the mulch or fallet 
grass and weeds, girdle the canes. 

Bending the canes to the ground 
and covering the ends, or the entire 
canes, with earth seems to be the most 
satisfactory method of protecting 
Raspberries. Since it takes but a few 
minutes to cover a family-sized 
it should be considered by more ga 
deners. It is excellent insurant 
against the loss of the crop. 
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The Busy Bees 





The Drone, Happy Idler 


in a Busy Community 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT, Author “Beginners Bee Book,” 
“Productive Beekeeping,” Etc. 


whose very name has long been 

a synonym for idleness and 
sloth? The popular song, “Every- 
body works but Father,” may well ap- 
ply to him. Just why nature should 
decree that his industrious sisters 
should work so feverishly and with 
such constant purpose, while he never 
works at all, is hard to understand. 
It would seem that some of the pro- 
ductive work of the community might 
have been assigned to him, but not so. 
He does not even go to the field to 
gather his own food but lives heartily 
on the abundant supply brought in by 
the busy Workers. 

As far as can be seen the sole pur- 
pose of the Drone is that of a male 
parent, but even here he takes no part 
in the rearing of his offspring, for 
he dies on his wedding day and never 
lives to see his numerous progeny. 

Nowhere in nature do we find such 
an amazing community as in the bee- 
hive. The Queen—the one perfect 
female—spends her life in reproduc- 


Wries shall we say of the Drone, 


‘tion, the number of her offspring dur- 


ing the period of her life being vari- 
ously estimated from a half million 
to more than a million individuals. 
Such a prolific mother would soon fill 
the world were it not for the fact that 
so few of them are Queens who will 
also reproduce their kind. The thou- 
sands of Worker Bees constantly 
emerging from the cells in which they 
spend their infancy spend their lives 
in adding to the wealth of the com- 
munity; in caring for the growing 
family and in such household duties 
as are necessary for the comfort and 
prosperity of the inmates. The Drones 
add nothing to the wealth of the hive, 
perform none of the labor, nor do they 
assist in defending the store against 
the attacks of those who plunder the 
Bees. Some Beekeepers contend that 
the heat of their bodies as they cluster 
on the combs in chilly weather helps 
to warm the brood and to heat the 
hive. Even so it is an entirely invol- 
untary contribution and one that 
would as well be made by a similar 
number of females who labor for the 
good of all. 

The cells in which Drones are reared 
are larger than the cells serving as 
cradles for young Worker Bees. 25 

y8 are required for the development 
of the Drone from the time the egg is 
laid, whereas it takes 21 for a Worker 

, and only 16 for a Queen. 

In a state of nature, a colony’ of 
will make a large part of their 





comb of the size used for rearing 
Drones. These larger cells serve as 
well for the storage of honey and ap- 
parently it is easier for the Bees to 
build them. A new swarm with a 
prolific Queen will build combs of 
Worker cells as long as the Queen fills 

















The Drone is a happy idler 


them with eggs as fast as built. As 
soon as they expand beyond her im- 
mediate needs they are likely to begin 
building drone comb. It thus happens 
that in early Summer when the brood 
nest is expanded as far as the capacity 
of the Queen to lay, and the Bees to 
warm the brood, will permit, large 
numbers of Drones will be reared for 
a short period. Nature is very pro- 
lific and takes no chances. Millions of 
pollen grains are scattered over the 
landscape to insure the pollination of 
a single flower and likewise hundreds 
of Drones may be reared to insure 
the mating of a single young Queen. 
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In the warm summer days when the 
honey is coming to the hive and young 
Bees are hatching in large numbers 
the Drones are tolerated by their sis- 
ters, and perhaps even cultivated for 
the pleasure of their company, but alas 
for the poor Drone when Winter ap- 
proaches. His presence is then no 
longer welcome. 


When a young Queen goes forth on 
her mating flight she igs pursued by a 
number of Drones. Here again nature 
favors the survival of the fittest, for it 
is the strongest and fastest individual 
among them that is likely to overtake 
the virgin. The mating takes place 
high in the air and the male dies im- 
mediately after. The young Queen 
returns to the hive and is not likely to 
go out again except in company with 
a swarm to found a new community. 
Following a successful mating she will 
be impregnated for life. Once this is 
accomplished there is no further need 
of the army of Drones which are loaf- 
ing about the hive. They are not dis- 
turbed, however, as long as_ the 
weather remains warm and honey is 
plentiful in the field. 


It is interesting to note that while 
the Worker Bees remain constant to 
their natural home, Drones seem to 
drift about from hive to hive with no 
particular preference for any special 
one. If a Worker Bee attempts to en- 
ter a strange hive she is likely to be 
seized by the guards and dragged out 
after rough treatment. The Drones 
are permitted to enter or leave at will 
and their needs are met from the store 
of any hive in which they happen to 
alight. Since they neither bring any- 
thing in or carry anything out their 
presence occasions no anxiety on the 
part of the guards at the entrance of 
the hive. 


When the first hard frost cuts down 
the honey-yielding flowers in Autumn 
the Drones are likely to receive differ- 
ent treatment from their hitherto in- 
dulgent sisters. When no new stores 
are coming in and the community is re- 
duced to the necessity of living on the 
savings of the past, no matter how 
large the reserve, none is wasted on 
indigent males. Unless perchance the 














The high arched coverings like rifle bullets are sealed Drone 
cells. A small patch of Worker brood is in the center above 
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Queen is old and failing and is likely 
to soon be replaced, the Drones are 
driven out. 

Two or three Workers will seize a 
Drone by the legs and drag him un- 
ceremoniously from the hive or per- 
- haps he will be worried and pestered 


until he moves out of his own accord.’ 


The disconsolate Drones that gather 
in little groups outside the hive in a 
vain attempt to get some comfort from 
each other’s presence, offer a sorry 
sight. During the warm and prosper- 
ous days of Summer they have been 
the petted and pampered members of 
the community. Now when the days 
are chill and the warmth of the hive is 






THE FLOWER G 


so inviting, they are compelled to shift 
for themselves. Never having learned 
how to find food or to provide for any 
of their own needs, they survive but 
a short time. 

Every action of the Bee community 
thus looks toward the single purpose 
of the storing of honey. None of the 
saving, no matter how prosperous the 
season, is wasted in caring for indi- 
viduals which will contribute nothing 
toward its further prosperity. 

With the expulsion of the Drones, 
the Queen will cease her activity, 
brood-rearing will soon cease, and the 
Bees will live ‘quietly awaiting the 
coming of another season. 








The Mistletoe 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ISTLETOE is used in great 
M quantities at Christmas for dec- 

orating, in both England and 
America. Its use comes down from 
very early times, when Mistletoe 
growing upon the Oak was regarded 
as sacred by the Druids, and used in 
their religious ceremonies. It is a 
parasite, generally found growing 
upon old Apple trees, but it also grows 
upon the Oak, Ash, and Hawthorn. 


It grows from the berries, which 
are carried by Birds and deposited 
under the branches of trees. Mistle- 
toe is grown commercially in the north 
of France, for the London markets. 
The American Mistletoe, or False 
Mistletoe, (Phoradendron flavescens,) 
is used in this country as a substitute, 
but is not such an ornamental plant 
as the European Mistletoe. 


English gardeners often grow the 
Mistletoe as a standard in pots, en- 
grafted upon the Hawthorn, for 
Christmas decoration. The drawing 
illustrates the planting of Mistletoe 
on the branches of Apple trees as 
practiced in England and France. The 
berries are crushed and pressed into 
cuts made in the bark, then covered 
with oil paper, or wire gauze, to pro- 
tect them from Birds, D and I. 

E and F show the seedlings be- 
ginning to grow. G the root turning 
inward and penetrating the bark; H 
and I show first year’s growth; J 
second year’s growth; K the berries 
on six-year-old plants. 

In growing Mistletoe commercially, 
seeds are planted every year, so that 
new bushes are forming all the time, 
for market. 
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Aconitum (Monkshood) 


HE several species and ieti 

Aconitum, or, as they are pall . 
known locally, Monkshood, Hen’ 
Flower or Wolfsbane, form whee 
taken together, a group of hardy ol 
ennial plants, that when well] erea 
and properly cared for, are of state] 
habit, with lustrous green foliage a 
branching heads of showy flowers 
that are freely produced at a Season 
when flowers are scarce, and on this 
account are a valuable addition to the 
mixed flower bed or border. They de. 
light in a deep, moderately enriched 
soil, and a partially shaded situation, 

A. napellus is the most popular and 
best known variety. It is a native of 
Switzerland, and in cultivation grows 
to a height of about three feet, the 
large dark-blue flowers being produced 
very freely during the months of Ay. 
gust and September. They are exegl.’ 
lent for cutting. 


Propagation is effected by a carefyl 
division of the older plants, and this 
should be done as early in the Spring 
as possible. Seed is freely produced 
and should be sown as early in the 
Spring as possible on a nicely pre. 
pared border, in a warm, sheltered sit 
uation. Sow: very thinly, cover 
slightly, merely pressing them into 
the earth with a smooth board. Un- 
fortunately the seeds are very slow in 
germinating, often requiring some 
eight or ten weeks, but they produce 
robust and most satisfactory plants, 
As soon as these young plants are 
large enough to handle, let them be 
transferred to another border, simi- 
larly prepared, and placed in rows 
about two inches apart each way, and 
carefully grown on until they are 
large enough to be removed to their 
permanent position in the flower bed 
or border. As the roots are more or 
less poisonous, great care must. be 
taken in handling them. All plants, 
both young and old, should be given a 
mulch of some coarse littery manure 
during the winter months, and when 
the coarse part of this is removed in 
the early Spring, let some bone meal 
be carefully dug in around the plants. 


Robert Manning, the eminent horti- 
culturist, in speaking of the Aconitum, 
says; “The plants should be left un-. 
disturbed for years, when they form 
broad clumps, and produce very showy 
panicles. Invaluable for shady situa- 
tions, under trees, etc., succeeding 
there better than almost anything else. 
Care must be taken to plant where 
there is no danger of children eating 
the roots or tubers, as they are all 
extremely poisonous. Though there 
are many species, A. napellus will give 
the most satisfaction.” 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





The demand for indexes is increas 
ing. They may be had for any year 
for 10c each, even way back to volume 


I. Save your issues and get the in- 


dex to make them most useful. 
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New Roses and Old Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ing-List” of the plants growing 

in Breeze Hill gardens, bearing 
date of September, 1926, has just been 
issued. It lists the rose species and va- 
rieties. in a garden rather carefully 
handled, in which an attempt is made 
to ascertain rose facts and to keep 
pace with rose progress. Some Roses 
come to this garden before they are 
formally named and introduced, and 
many reach it at the first beginning 
of introduction. The garden is visited 
by a considerable number of plant 
lovers who embrace the opportunity to 
consider and compare many varieties 
growing under equivalently fair con- 
ditions. 

In this garden no attempt is made 
to coddle Roses, beyond the provision 
of good soil, careful pruning, proper 
fertilization during the flowering pe- 
riod, and assiduous attention to the 
prevention of disease and insect in- 
jury. Photographs are made of Roses 
growing, and in detail, of Roses after 
they have been picked; and constantly, 
very careful color notes are made by 
competent workers in order to record 
the actual appearance of the Roses 
thus grown. 

By no means does this garden repre- 
sent my preferences. I am fond of 
Roses that are individually beautiful, 
and I like a good many of any kind 
that pleases me. Because the two 
acres of land at command in Breeze 
Hill gardens are not elastic, I must 
subordinate my preferences to the de- 
sire to test and observe many vari- 
eties, and therefore most Roses are 
represented by groups of three and 
five of a sort, and some newer ones 
often with only one or two of a sort. 

Because I have a strong liking for 
them, I have gone after all the hardy 
climbers that would seem to offer pos- 
sibilities of pleasant performance in 
the climate of Harrisburg, and the 
collection is consequently unusually 
complete in that respect. 


Tis third edition of the “Find- 


HE local conditions and climate 

are worth mention, in order that 
fair comparisons may be made. Har- 
risburg enjoys an average of 36 inches 
of rain each year, and its Winters sei- 
dom take us to zero, save for occa- 
sional dips to that beginning point of 
Mr. Fahrenheit’s interesting instru- 
ment. Sometimes we do have drops 
below zero, but only once in the fifteen 
or more years of garden observation 
at Breeze Hill have we had a period 
of days near zero. 

The soil is a heavy clay shale, much 
more inhospitable in appearance than 
In fact, for the gardens followed: a 


vineyard which had been conspicuously 
successful from its very beginning in 
1836, there being still in the interest- 
ing little vineyard eleven vines known 
to have been planted in 1859. I have 
been informed that the ardent viticul- 
turist who did good work in the last 
half of the last century with Grapes 
at what he called ‘“Bellevue”—the 
name of the district in which Breeze 
Hill is—also knew how to grow Straw- 
berries, and that he produced one 
quart basket at one time which re- 
quired but nine berries to fill it. This 
is tradition, but it is a definite fact 
that when I first came to live at this 
place, June 1, 1909, Mr. Haehnlen, in 
whose family the property had been 
for two generations, brought me in 
welcome a quart of Strawberries 
which included but seventeen individ- 
ual and altogether delightful fruits. 
Since I took the place, fertilization 
has been careful and constant, but 
never excessive, I think. Much stable 
manure has been applied, and much 
definite deep digging has been accom- 
plished, it having been my idea that it 
must be possible anywhere to thrust 
a 12-inch spade straight down into 
the earth and turn it up with good 
soil. In recent years the careful sav- 
ing of all vegetable refuse and all the 
leaves from the rather abundant tree 
growth on the place has given me as 
much as I can use of the resulting 
soft black soil which we call leaf-mold. 
The rose beds have all been mulched 
for several years with granulated peat 
moss, because that substance seems to 
hold the moisture, keep the rose roots 
pleasantly cool, and likewise to give 
en agreeable appearance. All the 
paths on the place are of grass, and 
it is kept rather carefully mowed, 
though the whole place is free from 
that meticulous particularity of care 
which once made me_ unreasonably 
angry; when, visiting a famous 
country place on Long Island before 
the days of rubber tires, I saw a man 
dart out from the shrubbery in order 
to rake shut the tracks in the fresh 
bluestone through which had been 
drawn the carriage I was using. 


S°. MUCH for the place. The Roses 
in it include an apparent total of 
541 kinds, made up of 58 Rose species, 
114 climbers, 247 teas and hybrid 
teas, 20 rugosa hybrids, 26 hybrid per- 
petuals, and 46 polyanthas. There are 
also thirty miscellaneous Roses, under 
which classification have been included 
the sweetbriers and the Austrian 
briers, Boursaults, and the like, not 
easily referable to any other class. 


As I have said, new Roses are 
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sought and cared for, but not coddled. 
Two years ago a grower of mail-order 
own-root Roses sent me something like 
a hundred of his best, with directions 
to put three inches of cow manure into 
the bed where they were to go, plant 
the Roses in a little soil on top, and 
then cover them with three inches 
more of cow manure. I declined to do 
this for two reasons: First, that I 
had not seen any cow manure for so 
long that I wouldn’t have recognized 
it, and second that I didn’t believe in 
that form of unfair stimulation. 

In the Spring of 1926, the Federal 
Horticultural Board permitted me to 
bring in a considerable number of en- 
tirely new English Roses, some of 
which have not yet come into Ameri- 
can commerce. There were some 
twenty-seven sorts in all thus placed 
under observation, only one of which 
was well enough known in America to 
be preferred, and that one, Mrs. Dun- 
lop Best, was imported because it was 
not practicable to find plants of it any- 
where, and Captain Thomas insisted, 
with justice, that it was a worth-while 
Rose even though not new. 

Now with all this opportunity for 
comparison and observation, I can say 
with the most complete sincerity that 
new Roses in general are not present- 
ing notable advantages. There is not 
one ‘of the 1926 importation above 
mentioned which is a startling achieve- 
ment. Neither is there one of them 
that is utterly worthless. They are 
just more or less mediocre similarities 
to former Roses, or “ringers,” as we 
sometimes like to call them. I could 
wipe them out completely without any 
regret if I had not parted with some 
$85 in real money to make their ac- 
quaintance. Several of them are in- 
teresting possibilities, to be sure, but 
possibilities only. 


UCH the same statement might 

be made of fifty or sixty other 
kinds grown this year as new in 
America, being the foreign Roses of 
the past four or five years, and Ameri- 
can Roses right up to date. They may 
be a little superior to an old sort 
which they resemble, but not enough 
superior to make me, needing room 
as much as I do need it, dig up and 
throw away Lady Ursula, Lady Pirrie, 
Radiance, Gruss an Teplitz, Hermosa, 
Ecarlate, Beauty of Rosemawr, Lady 
Alice Stanley, the Ophelia family, Wil- 
lowmere, Rose Marie, Mrs. W. C. 
Egan, Eldorado, Duchess of Welling- 
ton, Frau Karl Druschki, and about 
a dozen more that I have found to be 
dependable, desirable, and deserving 
of continuous regard. 

True, there are some newer Roses 
that are coming along into regard. I 
could not spare Etoile de Hollande, or 
Betty Uprichard, or Souvenir de Clau-. 
dius Pernet, or Mme. Alexandre 
Dreux, or Etoile de Feu, or Independ- 
ence Day, or Mme. Edouard Herriot; 
but if some kind and discriminating 
rose fairy, with more time than lI 
have to institute comparisons and 
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ruthless extermination, would get into 
the garden tonight and root out the 
“ringers,” no-goods, duplications, and 
triflers, the tears I should shed would 
not fill many pint cups! 

In hardy climbers there is less of 
this senseless sending out of every 
promising seedling by the foreign 
growers, and therefore there are more 
additions that are worth while. I was 
properly fired up with appreciation 
this year at the Australian Rose named 
Black Boy, a climbing hybrid tea, 
which if it did not bloom only once, 
gave us flowers of glorious quality and 
absolutely unique in their black-scar- 
let brilliancy. Jacotte, Coralie, Dr. 
Huey, Ghislaine de Feligonde, Max 
Graf, Nur Mahal, Bonnie Prince, 
Phyllis Bids, Mary Wallace, Heart of 
Gold, Star of Persia, LeReve, are too 
definitely good to do without. The new 
Van Fleet hugonis hybrid, Dr. E. M. 
Mills, and the beautiful hybrid rugosa, 
Schneezwerg, I should also want. Not 
at all new, but deserving to be known 
and loved to its full worth, is Zephir- 
ine Drouhin; on which, by the way, 
we are having when these words are 
written some lovely fall flowers. There 
are admirable polyantha Roses, in- 
cluding Jdeal, Evelyn Thornton, 
Joseph Guy (which has been wrongly 
named Lafayette), Chatillon, and sev- 
eral others, but none of them can even 
approximate continuous value with 
Gruss an Aachen, which is old, old, old. 


Now why do I write thus to the ap- 
preciative readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER? Because I should like to 
have them take care as to the novel- 
ties, and take particular care as to the 
description of them which the rose 
merchants send out. Since there has 
been an encouraging beginning of real 
interest in catalogue descriptions, it is 
not too much for rose purchasers to 
insist generally on honesty in descrip- 
tion, including a frank admission that 
a new candidate is new and untried 
and is to be taken only on that basis, 
as an adventure, which is the way in 
which I take new Roses. 


I can see full propriety in a rose 
merchant offering with confidence, 
with fairness, and with energy the 
Roses he knows and believes in, and 
at the same time setting up a list of 
Roses which he. believes to be desir- 
able from descriptions and informa- 
tion, but in connection with which he 
suggests a rose adventure in their 
purchase, asking for information, re- 
turns, votes, and the like, to tell him 
what happens with them. 

Most rose purchasers would be per- 
fectly willing to pay the necessary ad- 
ditional price for this kind of propo- 
sition. It costs more for the rose 
merchant to send out new and untried 
Roses than it does for him to produce 
and distribute standard varieties, and 
they are worth more, on the basis of 
possible rather than of assured value. 
Few of us are ever dead-sure when we 
go to see a new play that it is good 
enough to want to see again. We pay 











considerably more than the price of a 
new Rose for a seat from which to be 
delighted or disgusted, educated or de- 
graded. I never yet saw an offer of a 
box of candy on trial, and we have 
consequently to pay the price of a 
new Rose, or more than that, to find 
out whether the candy is good enough 
to demand a repeat box. 

I suppose we will go on trying the 
new Roses at Breeze Hill, for the sake 
of the fun of it, for the sake of the 
American Rose Society, and for the 
sake of the catalogue friends who 
seem to want us to tell them what we 
think. Yet next year I am going to 
insist on more beds of dependable 
Roses, because the result this year of 
putting in a prominent place, a group 
of thirty or more Willowmere Roses 
was so absolutely delightful to me and 
my friends that I want other beds 
just as potent with rose pleasure as 
has been the one given to a Rose 
strangely overlooked but seemingly of 
a most desirable quality in ‘color and 
form of flower and in habit and dis- 
position of bloom. 


Merchants are what their customers 
make them. There are catalogues on 
my desk as I write which are a dis- 
grace to decency and the English lan- 
guage. Mostly, I am sorry to say, 
they offer one-year own-root Roses, 
sometimes described flamboyantly, in- 
accurately, and untruthfully, both in 
respect to the qualities and possibil- 
ities. There is no reason why these 
same people should not tell the truth 
and profit by it. 


Old Roses and new Roses! We need 
them both, but somewhat on the basis 
of what I have above written. The 
lure of the new is always with us, and 
so it should be. This was a new con- 
tinent not so many generations ago, 
and it was only the spirit of adventure 
which brought it into world relation. 
We must never close the door to our 
friends abroad, but we must ask them 
to use more care, more truthfulness, 
more reserve, more fairness, in their 
selections and descriptions, if they are 
to keep for the great European rose re- 
source the high reputation which their 
earlier achievements have created. 





Pruning Rambler Roses 


OW is a good time to attend to the 

cutting back of Rambler Roses. The 
best time for cutting out the old growths 
and relaying the Ramblers is after the 
leaves have fallen—say October to No- 
vember. Some people prefer to wait till 
March, but there is much to be said 
against this idea. Some _ advocate 
thinning and relaying immediately after 
flowering, but with this I disagree. It 
is undoubtedly a good plan to cut back 
all shoots that have already flowered as 
soon as the blossoms have faded and died 
off to a crumbly stage. The shoots so 
treated should be cut back to a short 
spur, with one or two incipient eyes, 
from which fresh growths will break in 
the following season to produce further 
blooms. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary, of course, to cut the flower-stem 


right off close to the parent bo 

mon sense and judgment are nm 
guides. Experientia docet, Ramble 
like other Roses, do best in deep 
loam—more clay than loam. Where 
ground is naturally unsuitable, the 
possible way to overcome this dificult 
is to excavate sufficient of the natural 
soil and replace with suitable material 
imported if necessary from another 
locality. 

The great disadvantage of Postponi 
the pruning, relaying, and cutting out 
old wood from Ramblers till March lies in 
the fact that wrong flowering shoots 
by that time started growth, and Mareh 
is, incidentally, one of the busiest months 
in the year. 

Another point of some importance in 
connection with the treatment of 
bler Roses must not be overlooked, This 
is the cutting out, during the grow; 
season, of any succulent growths which 
are obviously superfluous. Foreright 
shoots may also, with advantage, he cut 
out during the growing season, as 
deprive the tree of much vitality, Fon. 
right shoots are, of course, those that 
stand out perpendicularly, or more o 
less at right angles, from the parent 
bough or stem, and are therefore unsuit. 
able for laying-in purposes. 

Care should be taken to cut out al 
suckers from the root-stock (generally 
Briar) which appear to grow as prolife 
growths from the base of the tree. These 
are not the true Rose, but spurions 
wild suckers, which should be cut of 
as deeply as one can go with the knife, 
right down to the basal root-stock below 
the ground. These suckers are, with a 
little practice, easily discerned by their 
leaves and thorns, which are quite dis. 
tinct from those of the cultivated Rose, 

(Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS, (In Gar. 
dening Illustrated) (English) 





A Screen of Rambler Roses 


A friend of mine told me how she 
constructed a green trellis twelve feet 
long and ten feet high, planting beside 
it Crimson Rambler Roses and also 
Pink Ramblers. The Roses were not 
long in completely covering it. The 
Red Ramblers bloomed for quite a pe 
riod during May, and before they hai 
entirely gone the pink ones came 
out,—sort of “relay system,” as it 
were. For many weeks, therefore, 
from each of their windows there was 
a view that delighted the eyes. 

My friend told me that for many 
years it had been quite embarrassing 
to both of them because her own bet- 
room window came exactly opposite 
to that of her neighbor’s, and the 
houses were pretty close at that. Nor 
they can keep their shades up: Eva 
at night by electric light they are com 
pletely screened from each others 
view by the thick green, and gorge0ls 
color of the Roses. What was once al 
awkward situation has become a thing 
of joy to them both. 

FiorA E. BRECK, (Ore) 





Including this (December) _ issit 
there are fourteen volumes of 
FLOWER GROWER and its predecessl 
THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 4 
few bound volumes are available ft 
those who want complete files. 
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MATION WANTED ABOUT 
INT PONG-GROWING AND WEAK- 
GROWING VARIETIES OF 
GLADIOLUS 


I have found your magazine so help- 
ful in many of my gardening problems 
that I am venturing to suggest an idea, 
feeling that it will help me as well as 
hun of _— ry your readers and 

ney for all of us. 
Would ape that Gladiolus growers 
(amateur) send in for publication, lists 
of those varieties which have grown 
strong and satisfactorily for several 
years, and another list of those which 
have proven weak and worthless. 

I have bought many of the newer kinds 
only to lose them after two or three sea- 
sons. I shall welcome the economy of 
being guided by actual garden experi- 
ence in making my selection for future 


growing. Sa ' 
The following is a list of my own 
limited experience of about ten years in 
wing the wonderful Gladiolus. I 
hope that many others will send in such 
a list. 
Strong growers 
year after year 


Weak growers, becoming 
smaller each year 


War Baron Hulot 

Salmon Beauty Niagara 

Primrose Beauty Enigma 

Purple Glory Rose Glory 

Mrs. F. Pendleton Mrs. Dr. Norton 

Pink Lily Estella 

Mary Pickford Le M. Foch 

Splendora Black Bird 

Midsummer Dream Louise 

Corunna Masterpiece 

E. J. Shaylor Myrtle 

Byron Smith Snowflake 

Glorious Lilywhite 

Magic Alice Tiplady 

Orange Glory Neoga 

Elberton Panama 

Augusta Leander 

Wine Drop Moonbeam 

Tyrian Beauty Dream 

1910 Rose 

Arden 

Avalon 

White Glory 

Fire Ribbon 

Snow Boy 

Red Copper 

E. W. Bearp, (Cent. N.Y.) 

Editor’s Note :— 


I am surely glad to print these lists as 
representing the experience of one 
grower. In the list of strong growers is 
Fire Ribbon. I have found Fire Ribbon 
anything but rugged, and the same is 
true of Byron L. Smith. 

In the list of weak growers is Le 
Marechal Foch, Lilywhite, Alice Tiplady, 
Panama, and Dream. These have all be- 
haved in a satisfactory way under my 
garden conditions and I would not call 
them weak growers at all. Baron Joseph 
Hulot and Niagara are also not really 
Placeable in the weak class, so far as 
my experience goes. Le Marechal Foch 
especially is probably one of the most 
rugged varieties in existence,—a good 
propagator and with some of the best 

round qualities otherwise, ever pos- 
sessed by any Gladiolus. 

But Brother Beard has “started some- 
thing” and it is my hope that others will 
send in their experiences, even though 
they doubtless will be conflicting to some 
extent. If we can pick out a list of 
strong growers which practically all 
agree on, it will be decidedly helpful to 
we average amateur who is just starting 
In the game. 





MORE ABOUT LINUM PERENNE 


In the September, 1926, issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, Lambert Coulter of 
Iowa stated that it was difficult if not 
impossible to propagate Linum Perenne 
from root divisions. Evidently Mr. Coul- 
ter has gone about propagating in the 
wrong way, for I have been able to do 
it with ease—that is, propagate. I don’t 
do it by root division but by slips or 
cuttings. 


For example, a neighbor of mine 
wanted some plants this Spring. I didn’t 
have any surplus just that minute, so 
I stooped to a plant in a border and 
carefully pulled off a few growing pieces 
and gave them to him. He took them 
home, planted them in his coldframe and 
in August he had a dozen healthy, well- 
rooted plants which he transplanted into 
his border. 

You can take a plant of Linum Per- 
enne, pull it to pieces and from these 
pieces grow literally hundreds of new 
plants. The smaller tips, which can be 
found around the base of the plant in 
Spring or Fall, probably root better. 
Pull these tips off, rather than cut, or 
else be sure to cut at a joint. 


The secret of longer than biennial 
life for this Perennial Flax is to cut off 
the tops along in Mid-summer when 
seeds begin to form too abundantly. A 
new growth of plant will come up and 
the vitality of the plant will be preserved. 
I have plants three or four years old. 


This Perennial Flax is the longest 
blooming plant that I have in my garden. 
I keep blooming records of most of the 
things I grow and I find that first blooms 
arrive early in May and the last few 
do not disappear until about Thanks- 
giving. Last Fall I saw them bravely 
trying to shake off snow. 


Mr. Coulter in his article mentions 
only one variety of the Linum, the blue 
Perenne. The larger nurseries commonly 
list three others—a white Perenne; 
Flavum, which has yellow blossoms, and 
Narbonnense—a blue flower with white 
eye. A few nurseries list at least two 
more—the Alpinum, which is of pros- 
trate growth and the Austriacum, an im- 
provement over Perenne. The flower of 
this latter is a darker, richer color. 


Linum Perenne is so easy to grow from 
seed—seeds itself in fact—that the old 
joke about a little child doing it, applies. 
One day this Summer my boy, hardly 
two and a half years, wanted to help 
Daddy plant seeds. So I gave him an 
envelope of 1925 seed of this, a trowel, 
and a spot of ground. I left him to 
his own devices. Three weeks after, he 
had a fine crop of little seedlings in the 


spot. 
Harry R. O’BRIEN, (Ohio) 


STUDY THE PLANT CATALOGUES 


I do feel provoked when writers bother 
Mr. Cooper about a flower whose name 
and picture they can find in most any 
catalogue sent out by florists; and we 
should all try not to call a plant by its 
local name. It’s quite comical what 
names are given plants by flower lovers. 


One said she got the plant in June 
so named it herself, June Beauty. It 
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is all right to name seedling Glads, Dah- 
lias, and other flowers yourself, but an 
old plant that has been raised and sold 
by florists should be called its right 
name, even if hard to pronounce. Per- 
ennial Phlox is yet called Galeflower, or 
Sweet William; and there are many 
others I could name. 

So lets all try to find the true name 
for our plants, and call them by it, 
thereby not confusing flower lovers, who 
think it may be a new plant just origi- 
nated. 

Mrs. McKeEsg, (Ohio) 


BIRD BATH NOTES 


I observed the Robins excluded English 
Sparrows from its use while they were 
on deck, but that they in turn were 
driven off by the Starlings who were per- 
fectly cordial to the English Sparrows. 

A Catbird had alighted on the rim, 
when I, sitting not a dozen feet away, 
made a quick motion. She then hesitated 
much about using it, when evidently her 
mate came to her relief. They touched 
bills and he evidently said, “Go on—I’ll 
stand guard,” so first the lady and then 
her spouse had a refreshing bath. 
Query :— 

If the Starlings and English Sparrows 
and Blue Jays have gone to encouraging 
each other and opposing other Birds, 
what will the outcome be? 


E. P., (Mass.) 


WHAT WASPS ARE GOOD FOR 


This Summer, as I was looking over 
my Currant bushes for Currant worms, 
(those that strip the bushes of their 
foliage if not checked,) I noticed a Wasp 
alight on a bush near me. I was curious 
to know what it was “up to,” so I 
watched it for a minute or so. It started 
to walk around over the leaves as though 
looking for something. Soon it came 
to a Currant worm and, to my surprise, 
took it in its mandibles and ate it. When 
this was done, it hunted around and 
found another worm, took it in its man- 
dibles and flew away with it. 

Since then, I have seen Wasps eat 
these worms on several occasions. 

Yes, Wasps are friends of mine from 


now on. 
Rost. B. Lowry, (Wis.) 


SIZE AND OTHER POINTS 
ABOUT GLADS AND DAHLIAS 


I have just read with much interest 
what you have to say in the April issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER; that it is un- 
desirable to have Gladiolus too large in 
size. 

It seems to me that many flower lovers 
have gone crazy on the subject of enor- 
mous size in flowers. It is a wonder that 
some so-called plant wizard has not de- 
veloped the lovely little Lily of the Val- 
ley to the size of a cow-bell. 

The medium-size Gladiolus are the 
most beautiful to my way of thinking. 
The primulinus hybrids are superior in 
beauty to the larger Glads. What Gladi- 
olus can compare .with the exquisite 
Alice Tiplady, Jewell or Maiden’s Blush? 
I do not care to use an umbrella vase 
for my Glads. 

This idea of great size has been car- 
ried into the Dahlia field more than any 
other. Dahlia fans brag about the flow- 
ers they have grown which are ten inches 
in diameter. For real beauty and dainti- 
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ness a vase of Maud Adams cannot be 
eclipsed, and the old reliable Mina Burgle 
is large enough for me. 


People generally have the idea that 
the “latest thing out” is superior, but 
is this true? Festiva Maxima is near 
the head of the list of fine Peonies, yet 
‘this variety was developed more than 
fifty years ago. 


It is all right for wealthy people to 
purchase Gladiolus bulbs ranging in 
price from a dollar to twenty-five dol- 
lars, but the rank and file cannot afford 
this extravagance. Some of the vari- 
eties which can be purchased at medium 
prices are beautiful enough to satisfy 
anyone. 


Another point which the beginner 
should keep in mind is that a number 
three Gladiolus bulb will produce fine 
flowers, and is much more reasonable in 
price than number one size. 

You are giving some valuable advice 
in regard to the error of deep planting 
of Glads. Bulbs planted six inches deep 
will not produce as satisfactory results 
as those planted four inches deep. 


A. M. C., (Tenn.) 


SOLLYA AND POLYGONUM 


Noticing a dainty vine growing on the 
side of a garage I tried for some time 
to locate one and find the name; I even 
wrote to the Coolidge Rare Plant Gar- 
dens in Pasadena to see if I could find 
some information about it, but Mr. 
Coolidge seemed to think it a Solanum. 
I still kept up my hunt and finally lo- 
cated a plant and also its name, Sollya 
heterophylla. It’s very hard to name a 
plant from just a description, I know, 
so when I did finally run it down, I was 
very much elated. Here in this country 
it is hardy outside, and the vine is such 
a delicate, dainty one, with its deep- 
blue flowers, it is attractive in the gar- 
den. It will either creep over a bank or 
ean be trained upright. Its common 
name is Australian Bluebell. It makes 
a fine plant for climbing over low fences 
and rocks and is almost a _ constant 
bloomer and is evergreen. 


Another vine I took a great fancy to 
is the Polygonum. I rooted a piece last 
Fall when it was dormant, set it in the 
ground six weeks ago, and it has climbed 
to the top of an eight-foot frame in that 
time, and is now throwing out side 
branches. Polygonum is a Greek word 
meaning many-jointed; the common 
Smartweed belonging to that class. Also 
I was surprised to find the Tapeworm 
plant belonged to the same family. The 
Polygonum is a profuse bloomer and 
the dense mass of white flowers reminds 
one of a Clematis in bloom. It drops 
its leaves in Fall, and in Spring comes 
out again in renewed glory. It is said to 
be hardy in the Northern States, and for 
a quick growing vine is equal to the 
Madera Vine we all know so well. 


E. K. Gray, (Calif.) 


LOVE IN THE GARDEN 


Recently I bought a copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER from a news stand. To 
me the publication was a new one, for 
I had never happened to see a copy be- 
fore. From beginning to end it was re- 
plete with interesting articles for the 
lover of flowers, to which class I belong, 
although an amateur. 


What a wealth of information its 





pages contained! And as I read, it be- 
came apparent that here was a magazine 
which sensed a deeper meaning to our 
work with the flowers than we ordinarily 
find in publications of this nature. 

It was a pleasing surprise to read, in 
an editorial concerning the destruction 
of garden pests, such words as these: 

“In making such destruction we need 
not throw the hate of a human mind into 
the work. . . . The human mind which 
lets hate enter has not as yet found 
the balanced viewpoint.” 

He who fights garden pests, or any 
other enemies, with hate will always 
have plenty of fighting to do. But he 
who fights the pests with love will find 
that he will have fewer pests to fight. 

How little have we understood this 
great principle! We live in a world ap- 
parently filled with hatred—with fight- 
ing. And it all leads to more of the 
same. 

In the midst of it all what wonders a 
little love can work! We know it, when 
we stop in the turmoil long enough to 
think. Then why not use more of it? 


E. A. SOUTHWICK 


STREAKS IN FLOWERS 


I have noticed streaks of color in some 
valuable flowers, and others of the same 
variety are free from it. Are the streaks 
due to outside influences, such as soil and 
temperature conditions, ete., or, is it 
something in the bulbs which will pass 
on to the bulblets? The bulbs referred 
to are one inch Gladiolus bulbs and this is 
their second year of growth. 


P. E. K., (Nova Scotia) 
Editor’s Note:— 


The fact that some plants show streaks 
and others do not is quite customary and 
streaks are dependent on weather con- 
ditions to a great extent, appearing more 
plentiful when rainfall is plentiful, and 
especially if there is an excess of potash 
in the soil. 

Can any reader throw further light on 
this subject? 


GLADIOLUS BULBS LEFT IN THE 
GROUND DURING THE WINTER 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I notice that some comment is 
made relative to the hardiness of the 
Gladiolus. I have had some two dozen 
that have been left in the row where 
they were originally planted for four 
years. They throw better bloom and are 
finer, larger plants than the ones planted 
out in April. The thermometer has gone 
to 15 degrees below zero and their hardi- 
ness has not suffered. They were planted 
about six inches deep and each Fall are 
covered with strawy manure four or five 
inches in depth. This is removed in the 
Spring. Anyone can keep them in this 
way and have finer bloom and sturdier 
plants. This plan worked for me in 
Illinois where 22 degrees below zero 
never hurt them. It works alright if 
you have a permanent place for them, 
and is well worth trying. 


J. L. R., (Kansas) 
Editor’s Note:— 


Winters in Kansas or even Illinois 
are not like Winters in Northern New 
York, and it is doubtful if Gladiolus 
bulbs would retain their vitality here, 
even if protected by four or five inches 
of strawy manure, more than one Winter 
out of three. 

And I am inclined to dispute J. L. R.’s 
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sturdier plants if the bulbs are Hite 
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subject? 


PRESERVING FLOWERS 


To preserve flowers as_ gpeg; 
pressing and drying between blottins 
papers is the time-honored method ' 

To preserve them as articles of deep 
ative beauty, I think is a contradiction of 
terms. Because a live flower is beautif 
is no excuse for supposing it wil] be go 
when dead. A large part of its beauty 
or of its appeal, is the life that is in it 
and the rest of its beauty depends g 
that life and disappears with it mw 
does not apply so much to the “Straw. 
flowers,” but to most flowers it does, 
Much better it is to devote one’s surplus 
time to growing additional flowers, One 
live Geranium in a room is better than 
the room full of preserved dead flowers 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


“DISARMAMENT MEANS DEATH” 


Have just read your editorial on the 
above and wish to say I heartily concur 
We all prefer peace of course, and dread 
war, but when fighting must be done, it 
should be done with all the force at our 
command. Armies do not “spring ty 
arms” overnight, now-a-days, but must 
be well-trained and equipped. Thank 
you for your forcible expression. 


Louis F. Drake, (N.Y.) 


“GENEROSITY MAY 
NOT BE JUSTICE” 


It would take a very long letter indeed 
for me to say all the nice things I’d like 
about your different editorials; too long 
for you to spare the time for reading, 

But I must utter one “bravo” for the 
one, “Generosity May Not Be Justice.” 
I’ve given loads of flowers and plants to 
people who were much abler in every 
way than I to grow them. And some- 
times I’ve found them laying on the dust 
scarcely out of sight of my gate. 


SALLIE P. WEsT, (Ala.) 


ATTACHING CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


I have found in putting up Christmas 
and wedding decorations, consisting of 
vines, running Cedar, etc., that a good 
way to fasten them is with small strips 
of adhesive tape. This saves injuring 
the woodwork. Perhaps others may be 
interested in this method. 


Mrs. R. B. Husparp, (N.Y.) 


INDIVIDUALITY IN THE GARDEN 


In the Editorial notes of the August 
number of THE FLOwER Grower, I read; 
“The individuality of each garden & 
noticeable, not only in the way each is 
laid out, but in the flowers.” 

In sowing annuals in one of my 
borders this Spring I had no definite 
plan for that part of the garden, but 
sowed them rather carelessly. I h 
a most pleasant surprise one morning 
when I went out to look over that partie 
ular bed. I found mixed colors 
Clarkia with dainty white Baby’s Breath 
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round, and somewhat mixed 
-“ 8 ae the Clarkia, flanked on each 
vide with delicate Shirley Poppies, all 
in dainty pastel shades. | 
at was SO delighted with the beautiful 
‘ture that I at once decided not only 
Pr repeat, put to add to the combination 


another year. so. w., (NY,) 


GLADIOLUS IN MONTANA 


+. ig my first experience raising 
ng on I purchased some bulbs 
from several eastern houses. I built up 
the soil with the refuse from a deserted 
henhouse and all bulbs which I received 
with THE FLOWER GROWER have grown 
peautifully. I planted the bulbs early 
in June and many now (Aug. 1st) are 
budding. They have had an abundance 
of sunshine and water which has made 
up for the poorness of the soil to some 
extent. Another year I shall know 
better how to prepare the soil as I have 
had much help from the articles appear- 


ing in this magazine. 
=" H. R., (Mont.) 


HARDY GLADIOLI 


Hardy Gladiolus? Yes, there is one, 
I think. At least a plant once was 
shown me as being such a species, plant 
and flowers small, flowers a dull blue, 
rather inconspicuous. 

B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


APHIS ON HOUSE PLANTS 


(aphids) get on your 
put a spider on, too. 
They'll not both stay, and the spider is 
harmless, except to the aphids. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


If green lice 


CUTWORMS 


I read this Spring of many prescrip- 
tions for Cutworms, viz.: 

1. Three or four calcium carbide crys- 
tals covered up in small holes about 3 
inches deep on two sides of the plant, 
without making the ground too moist 
which would form acetylene too fast. 

2. Flowers of sulphur spread on sur- 
face around young plants. 

3. The much recommended poison mix- 
ture of bran—paris green, covered by 
shingles or other thin matter to keep 
Birds away. 

4.I spread a coating of wood ashes 
around plants which protected them. 

I experimented with sulphur and wood 
ashes and one live Cutworm, and found 
that it was more unwilling to cross or 
approach the wood ashes than the sul- 
phur, and I expect that the ashes would 
benefit the plant after the Cutworm was 


repelled. 
E. P., (Mass.) 


FLANDER FIELD POPPY 


The Flander Field Poppy grows wild 
over our beloved dead in France, and I 
received seed direct from there. I planted 
them early and the blooms were beauti- 
ful, a bright single red on long stems. 
They were the admiration of all my 
floral friends. I have planted Poppies 
and Poppies, but none can ever take the 
Place of the Flander Field Poppy. 


Mrs. McKeEsg, (Ohio) 
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HOLLYHOCKS IN MONTANA 


For many years I have lived high in 
the mountains where soil is volcanic ash 
and in deserts where I could have no 
garden. In March we were transferred 
to Glacier National Park and I was de- 
lighted to learn that I would have a 
lawn and space for a garden. We are 
supplied with water and hose, but the 
soil is clay and needed much work before 
I planted sixty Hollyhock plants that I 
purchased from a nursery near Boze- 
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man, Montana. Repeatedly, we had late 
frosts but I covered the plants and all 
survived. The plants have been bothered 
by caterpillars but otherwise are thriv- 
ing two-year-old plants. 

Today, which is the first of August, 
I see that the first blooms have unfolded 
and each plant is well filled with buds. 
I am pleased to see that these are the 
single variety as the old-fashioned flow- 
ers blend with the house and natural 
beauty about us. 

H. R., (Mont.) 





Common Cat-tails 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE two species of Cat-tails found 
| growing wild in America have 
become universally popular, and 
their round, cylindrically shaped flower 
spikes are looked upon as fitting play- 
things for children. But Cat-tails 
have a story that is equally interest- 
ing for adults. 


In passing by ponds and marshes, 
one will often observe both species of 
Cat-tails growing in the same bed. 
They are easily identified, for the 
species known as Typha latifolia, or 
broad leaf Cat-tail, has leaves that 
usually grow longer than its seed 
spike. The upper half of the spike 
contains the stamens, and the lower 
half contains the pistils. The narrow 
leaved Cat-tail, whose botanical name 
is Typha augustifolia, grows to a 
height of from four to nine feet, while 
the broad leaf species attains a height 
of from five to six feet. The width 
of the leaves is another mark of 
identity, and the narrow leaved species 
usually has the tail or seed spike di- 
vided. 


When the pollen is ripe on the 
flower spike, it showers over the pis- 
tils beneath, so the Cat-tail plant is 
dependent on gravity for the distri- 
bution of its pollen. When the stem 
above the spike which bears the pol- 
len, has served its purpose, it dries 
up and by Fall is usually broken off, 


and so we find nothing but the plump 
collection of seeds set so compactly 
around the spike as to form a perfect 
cylinder. The seeds of Cat-tails may 
well be classed with those of the air- 
ship type, for as they are loosened, 
they float with ease on the winds, to 
new grounds. 


In the Southern United States, the 
green Cat-tails are often soaked ‘in 
kerosene, after which they make very 
satisfying and pompous torch material 
for use on dark nights. Boys who are 
ingenious, delight in making their fire- 
works of Cat-tails, which make splen- 
did substitutes for some of the more 
expensive kind which they are unable 
to purchase. 

About seventeen species of Cat-tails 
are reported growing in the world, 
and the two found in America are also 
reported growing in Europe and Asia. 


The Cossacks in the Don region in 
Europe have the credit of first utiliz- 
ing Cat-tails for food. The young 
tender shoots are gathered by the Cos- 
sacks who devour them eagerly when 
properly cooked. This much-relished 
delicacy is known in some parts of 
Europe as Cossack Asparagus, and 
this name certainly sounds more ap- 
petizing than it would to have the 
waiter pass around a dish for you to 
eat, telling you that it is an appetizing 
food made of Cat-tails! 





A full city block of Cat-tails of both species 


























































THE FLOWER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for December 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Hurrah for old December! ' 

Month of Christmas trees and joys, 
Dress up a million dwellings 
For a million girls and boys. 


HIS is the season of the year 
when’ well-chosen,  well-grown 
plants in the house are especially 
useful in helping to add good cheer to 
the home. They fit in so nicely with 
the usual holiday decorative greenery, 
that one can hardly do without them. 


City dwellers will find potted plants 
useful for table decoration. With the 
pot concealed with colored tissue paper 
even the most common plant if thrifty- 
looking will form an acceptable cen- 
ter-piece; and one that is lasting. 


No country housekeeper has any ex- 
cuse for setting the dinner table with- 
out a decorative center-piece of some 
green growing things when there is 
so much decorative material available 
on every hand, and may be had with- 
out cost. 


Be sure to provide some suitable 
center-piece for the Christmas dinner 
table. It will not only beautify and 
brighten the festive board but will 
take away the everyday air and give 
the desired festal touch. 


If nothing else is available pile 
polished Apples on a platter lined with 
small sprays of Evergreens, or build a 
Santa Claus chimney with bright red 
Apples held together with short pieces 
of wire. 


Now also you may effectively use 
for December decoration the various 
dried grasses and other material that 
you have gathered during your 
rambles along the country roads in the 
late Autumn. 


If you failed to provide natural ma- 
terials as suggested in previous arti- 
cles, it may not be too late yet, for the 
berries of Box Elder and of Bitter- 
sweet that combine so charmingly 
with Evergreens may still be found 
in secluded, sheltered, woodland nooks. 


Start the Chinese Lily the first of 
this month if you wish it to be in 
bloom for the holidays. One or two 
fair-sized bulbs placed in a bowl or 
similar receptacle filled with pebbles 
and water will come into blossom in 
about three weeks’ time. 


The method of forcing bulbs in 
water is as simple as it is fascinating, 
so that every flower lover may grow 
flowers even in the city. All that one 
need do is to place the bulbs firmly 
on sand or pebbles and put water in 
the bowl; merely adding more as it 
evaporates. 


To keep the water fresh and sweet 


Bog 


a few small pieces of charcoal may be 
used, or the water may be poured off 
and replaced by fresh water that has 
stood in the room long enough to take 
off the chill. 


In pouring off stale water take care 
not to disturb the roots of the bulbs. 
This can be easily done by continu- 
ously pouring fresh lukewarm water 
into the bowl letting it run over until 
all the water has been changed. 


Many species of the Narcissus family 
may be successfully grown in water. 
The Paper-white Narcissus and the 
Roman, are especially good subjects. 
Other bulbs like the Hyacinths and 
Crocus force nicely in sand and water. 


Purchase Cyclamen and Primrose 
plants for an abundance of winter 
flowers. Be careful to keep the plants 
free of insect pests, and try to pro- 
vide plenty of moisture in the atmos- 
phere. 


As the Chinese Primrose is not over 
fond of direct sunshine, if you wish 
it to thrive in a sunny window it is 
necessary to produce artificially the 
kind of atmosphere in which it de- 
lights. 


A scheme that has worked with me 
may do so with others. Place the 
potted Primrose in a jardiniere that 
is a size or two larger than required 
and fill up the space between pot and 
jardiniere half full of sand that is 
kept constantly moist. The sun shin- 
ing on the wet sand will produce 
needed moisture. 


Be sure to put a supply of potting 
soil into the cellar or in some shel- 
tered place before the ground freezes 
hard, so that in case it should become 
necessary to shift any plants during 
the winter months there will be soil 
conveniently at hand. 


Keep the plants in the window gar- 
den in good shape by turning them 
around occasionally and by cutting 
off any unsightly dead wood and faded 
blossoms or leaves. Cut back branches 
that have grown too tall. 


Use spare time in gathering natural 
materials and making them into ap- 
propriate wreaths for Christmas. Do 
not mutilate trees, but carefully cull 
small side branches from places where 
they will not be missed, and in a man- 
ner that will not result in injury to 
the tree or shrub. 


Be sure when making out your list 
of Christmas gifts to include bulbs, 
potted plants, packets of choice seeds 
and subscriptions to floral magazines, 
and garden books, for friends whom 
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you know will greatly appreg; ‘ 
tentions of this kind. Preis 


Get a live Christmas tree . 
doors this year. A live tres aa ms 
ordered now and will be delivered ; 
time for the holiday. This tree 
be planted out later. The tree thy 
we used in the house last year jg 
a thrifty ornamental on our lawn 


And so the setting will be appro. 
priate, why not have the outward er. 
dences of Christmas cheer spread 
to outdoors? It can easily be 
by planting Evergreen Seedlings jp 
the window or porch boxes or by 
ing them with Evergreen sprays ay 
red berries. 


Extend the evidence of holiday chee 
as widely as possible, by doing these 
little things that really: take so litt 
time. It will warm the hearts o 
others and thrill them with the spiri 
of Christmas and help carry the 
good-will, the unselfishness, love, anj 
hope of the holiday season through 
the year. 


“With blessings thou hast crowned the year 
The end of which is drawing near; 

In faith and hope we will begin, 

The year which now is coming in.” 





Celastrus Scandens 


The vine, a member of the Staf 
Tree family known as Bittersweet 
Waxwork and Staff Tree, botanically 
known as Celastrus Scandens, hy 
small, greenish-white flowers in ter. 
minal racemes about four inches long 
or less, borne on twining, woody stems, 
The glossy, thin, oval, tapering, finely. 
toothed, alternate leaves have a tend 
ency to show white variations. 

Its greatest charm lies in the large 
clusters of beautiful, orange-yellow 
fruits; berry-like capsules, which split 
open at maturity and curl back, dis 
playing the scarlet, pulpy covering of 
the seeds within. The fruits stay m 
the vine all Winter and make a hand 
some winter decoration when used in 
the house. A bouquet of these having 
been on my desk all Winter in water, 
the woody stems of some are now 
(March first) putting forth leaves 
Examination of the stem shows tiny 
roots in the bottom of the glass, which 
would indicate a possible method of 
propagation. 

The vine may be found growing 
wild in rich soil of thickets, fence 
rows and wayside tangles, and wil 
transplant well in very early Spring. 
Not only is the fruit of value asa 
winter decoration in the house but 
also provides food for the Birds out 
of-doors. Vines from the wild ma 
be found to have parasites, curiow 
little tree hoppers (Membracis Bint 
tata) which spend their entire lives @ 
the stem, sucking the juices through 
their little beaks. Our attention wil 
be called to these if present, by the 
nests containing eggs attached to the 
bark in the Spring. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


December 
By CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


utdoor plants generally need pro- 
tection most. 


he first of this month the gar- 
ald be tucked away for the 


winter sleep. 

en hard, freezing weather comes, 
oh the ground is frozen, is the time 
to mulch plants for protection. 


Set the potted bulbs, when brought 
to the light, in. shallow saucers filled 
with water and the roots will draw 
up the moisture. 


From the first to the fifteenth of 
this month the pots of Dutch Hya- 
cinths should be brought to the light 
and heat. 


A wise precaution, and one advis- 
able not to omit, is to protect all newly 
planted bulbs with a winter mulch of 
leaves or straw. 


If you see small round balls of 
earth thrown up on the surface of 
the soil in the flower pots it is safe 
to suspect earthworms. Water with 
strong soapsuds. 


Authorities say that Evergreens 
may be successfully transplanted from 
one place in the home grounds to an- 
other when the ground is frozen and 
will never feel the shock of the change. 


Fron December until in March, 
0 


Never protect newly fall-planted 
bulbs with manure. Leaves or straw 
used as a winter mulch are far better; 
and even this should never be applied 
until after continuous cold weather 
has set in. 


Help the bulbs to grow and bloom 
by watering them with a weak solu- 
tion of ammonia; one tablespoonful 
to ten quarts of water applied once a 
week acts as a fertilizer and also 
sweetens the soil. 


Examine the dry bulbs occasionally 
to see that they are in good condition. 
One must guard against not only the 
danger of frost, but mice also play 
havoc with bulbs. So give the boxes 
an occasional look over. 


What better gift could be given to 
a flower enthusiast than a _ three 
years’ subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER ? A monthly reminder of the 
giver and a lasting gift for the re- 
cipient. What more could be asked? 


After the ground freezes fertilize 
the shrubs with a top-dressing of bone 
meal. If the shrubs have been re- 
cently planted they should be pro- 
tected with a fall mulch of straw or 
leaf manure which may be worked 
into the top soil when Spring comes. 


When growing Hyacinths in glasses 
they should not be brought to the 
light and heat until the roots touch 
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the bottom of the glass. The water 
should be just beneath the bulbs. In 
this way there is no danger of the 
bulb rotting. 


Remember that the plants which 
keep part or all their foliage during 
the Winter need a very light mulch. 
One too heavy does great damage be- 
cause it tends to cause the stems 
to decay, starts the plant into pre- 
mature growth, besides bending and 
breaking the top crown and branches. 


This is a good time for weeding out 
the undesirables in the perennial bor- 
der. It is far easier to do it now than 
in the Spring when the tender new 
growth begins to show. Sickly plants 
ruin the beauty of the garden and 
their place should be filled with strong 
healthy stock. So harden your heart 
and pull them out. 


December is the best month for 
planting trees. The holes where the 
trees are to be set should be prepared 
while the weather is open. Then when 
the ground freezes over the trees 
should be dug up with a ball of earth 
about their roots and set in place. 
In the Spring when frost is out of the 
ground the space about the trunk or 
depression in the soil should be firmly 
packed with earth. Holly, Redbud, 
and Cedars may be had without cost 
in the woods. Planted in this way suc- 
cess is assured. 


Give bulbs for Christmas presents,— 
always an acceptable present, and one 
cannot possibly find anything as full 
of beauty for the same value. It is one 
of the presents that is sure to be re- 
membered for many days when the 
time of blossoms arrive. One woman, 
who is a Glad enthusiast, plans to di- 
vide her surplus stock among her 
friends at Christmastide, claiming 
that in this way she not only reminds 
her friends that they are remembered, 
but she is also doing missionary work 
in teaching people to plant more bulbs 
and to learn to like Glads by getting 
better acquainted with them. 


Visitors to Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
become enthusiastic over the sponges 
ready for planting. They are to be had 
in all sizes from the tiny babies to the 
giant Jumboes costing dollars. The 
accommodating Greeks who sell them 
to you furnish a package of seed to 
be planted in the sponges; which, it 
is needless to say, must always be kept 
moist. These seeds soon germinate and 
grow into a mass of trailing, finely- 
cut greenery. Sponge baskets form 
an interesting bit of novelty for the 
winter window garden. Some of us 
recall the time when we used to plant 
moist sponges with wheat and hang 
them in a sunny kitchen window; and 
who hasn’t hollowed out a Sweet Po- 
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tato, filled it with water and hung 
it where it would get the benefit of 
the sunshine? 


Decorative shrubs have almost 
equally as great a part in making 
the grounds and borders attractive 
as do the flowers. They must beautify 
an otherwise bleak landscape. In 
planting shrubs, either as specimens 
among the shrubbery or as founda- 
tion plantings, the appearance of the 
shrub in the late Fall or Winter must 
be taken into consideration. Of all 
the shrubs having these good points 
possibly the Japanese Barberry is the 
most popular; the foliage in Autumn 
assuming the most glorious colors, and 
the attractive scarlet berries remain 
on the plant the greater part of the 
Winter. There is a new sort called 
the Red-leaved J. Barberry which is 
similar in all respects to the first kind 
except that its foliage is more brilliant 
in color. The claim is made that no 
other shrub can equal its gorgeous 
scarlet and red shades. 





Toads and Turtles in Winter 


A Toad in Winter is a queer looking 
object, and probably at first sight 
would be recognized by but few of 
his friends. Probably he doesn’t 
know why he does it, but along late 
in the Fall he worms himself back- 
ward into the ground in some shel- 
tered spot, folds his arms and legs 
closely up against his body, smooths 
himself around into the shape of an 
egg, withdraws his circulation into 
his interior, and goes to sleep. 

If thrown out to daylight he labori- 
ously comes back to consciousness, un- 
folds himself, and changes his pale 
ashy color back to his summertime 
brown. If it is Fall, however; all he 
does it for is to worm himself back 
into the ground again, for he does not 
seem to like it outdoors, even if the 
day is warm. 

The Terrapin goes down into the 
ground for the Winter, too, but he 
cannot shrink himself as the Toad 
can, though he gets his head, arms 
and legs in under cover as well as he 
can. Probably the other Turtles spend 
the Winter in the same way. A big 
Snapping Turtle I had, tried to escape 
from me by disappearing into the 
ground. He cut in sidewise, first to 
one side, then to the other, going 
deeper each time he reversed direction. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Those who are interested in gar- 
dening, floriculture, or horticulture in 
any form, should look forward to the 
time when they will possess one of the 
three-volume sets of Liberty H. 
Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture, which may now be had for 
$25.00, prepaid. These books are ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this issue and 
they take the place, speaking roughly, 
of a whole library of gardening and 
horticultural books. 
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Bearded Irises 


BY G. P. BAKER 
In Bulletin of The Iris Society, (English) 


Y INTRODUCTION to the Bearded 

Iris is of very long standing: I 

would not like to say how long, 
suffice it to admit that I remember ac- 
companying my friend, Mr. George Yeld, 
to Parker’s Nursery at Tooting, where 
I purchased the nucleus of my present 
collection, which includes some of today’s 
favorites, such as Pallida dalmatica, 
Celeste, and odoratissima, atropurpurea, 
cengialti, Cordelia, Gracchus, Darius, 
Ganymede, Jacquesiana, Victorine, In- 
nocenza, Queen of May, and possibly 
others of doubtful origin. 

In my early gardening days I made no 
particular study how best to grow the 
Iris, but subsequently when in Italy, 
Bulgaria, and Asia Minor, having ob- 
served them growing in vases surmount- 
ing the pillars of a gateway, or on the 
roof of an oriental fountain, or in the 
chinks of mortar-made stone walls, much 
as Wallflowers and Snapdragons grow in 
this country, I came to the conclusion I 
would try them on a clay soil bank over- 
looking and surrounding a sunken lawn. 
The position has proved very successful; 
there is no danger of the plants becom- 
ing water-logged and when in full bloom 
their varied colors, like so much stained 
glass, can be viewed from the sunken 
lawn with great advantage. 

A well-worked stiff loam or even clay 
with some mortar grit on such a site 
is an ideal mixture. The Bearded Irises 
make very long roots, working down- 
wards through the clay a foot or more 
long; they are also surface feeders and 
in this connection great care must be 
exercised not to disturb the surface of 
the soil during the growing season. The 
Iris is amongst the hardiest and most 
accommodating plants we have and it 
has been for this reason that amateurs 
have taken advantage of their good na- 
ture to relegate them to shady places 
under trees and to any odd corners. 
They will grow in such places, but they 
will not flower; they delight in sunshine 
where the rhizomes growing on the sur- 
face of the ground may ripen and insure 
healthy plants for the following year. 

Now although I am an advocate of a 
bank, terrace, or a slope, I will not con- 
demn any level plot provided always 
that it is well trenched and well drained. 
Some of my more precious varieties are 
so located, only I take care to give them 
a lighter soil. It must, however, be 
pointed out, that on a flat surface they 
are more prone to rot at the base of the 
stem. When this occurs the diseased 
portion must be immediately cut out and 
a dressing of silver sand, to which may 
be added a weak solution of Condy’s fluid 
and water, inserted in and around the 
wound. The alternative is to cut away 
a larger portion of the plant and burn 
it. 

My enthusiasm for the culture of the 
Iris is due to our President. Some years 
ago he sent me some of his seedlings, 
his intention being that I should raise 
them as a sort of understudy to similar 
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plants he was growing in York for ex- 
hibition purposes. It so happened that 
my plants were not only ready for exhi- 
bition when wanted, but they possessed 
the merit of being particularly good. In 
this way Lord of June and Asia both 
made their début, each receiving Awards 
of Merit at the R. H. S. The stems of 
Asia, if my memory serves me aright, 
measured 4 feet 7 inches high. 

I make it a practice to divide and 
transplant my plants into fresh soil 
every fourth year, as soon after bloom- 
ing as possible. I plant the larger vari- 
eties from one and a half to two feet 
apart, and as this planting suffices for 
one year’s growth, I destroy or remove 
every other plant in the second or third 
year. In this way the clumps in the 
early part of the fourth year are three to 
three feet six inches across, and I have 
counted as many as twenty to thirty 
stems to a clump. 

In taking up the culture and study of 
such a genus as the Iris as a hobby, one 
is naturally led to investigate its past 
history. It would appear that the Iris 
of 300 years ago was grown more for 
its medicinal and perfumery properties 
than as garden plants. In Gerarde’s 
“Herball,” 1633, some thirty varieties are 
described or illustrated and these cover 
the whole field of the then known genus 
as grown “in the gardens of London 
amongst Herbarists and other lovers of 
plants.” Florence, Dalmatia, Germany, 
and Austria each had their Fleure de 
luce, Iris Susiana or chalcedonica being 
credited as the Fleure de luce of Turkey. 

In Holland at this same period and 
earlier, Irises were raised from seed in 
the same way as the Dutch raised Tulips. 
In the early part of the 19th century, 
when the French horticulturists com- 
menced to grow their plants also from 
seed, it is estimated that a hundred or 
more varieties were known and listed. 
Not, however, in the preceding centuries 
nor yet in the last century was hybridi- 
zation practised with any method, and it 
is only during the last twenty years that 
cultivators have adopted hybridization 
on any scientific basis. The great strides 
made in recent years by the introduction 
of natural species from Asia Minor 
marks an entirely new development. 
Such varieties as cypriana, Ricardi, 
mesopotamica, trojana, and Amas offer 
the hybridizer good strong parents on 
which to work, the dominant feature be- 
ing long broad falls and large standards. 
My own personal experience in hybridiz- 
ing is of too recent a date to offer any 
helpful information on the subject. I 
make no claim to have produced any- 
thing uncommon. I have tried artificial 
cross-fertilizing with certain of the 
Dominion, cypriana, and pallida vari- 
eties. The fecundity of the pollen of 
Dominion as compared to any other of 
the hybrids, has astounded me, and 
whilst I have been quite successful in 
fertilizing and raising seedlings from 
Dominion on to Neptune, Asia, Alcazar, 
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Boyer, and a white, I have not et 
in reversing the process. Smeceei 

The new race of hybrids of 
Dominion is a result, and intrody 
Mr. A. J. Bliss, will possess parti by 
merit to Iris raisers in a climate 
as ours. It is a plant of exeeptiony 
vigour and will withstand our yay 
climatic condition better than yg 
of Syrian and_ Palestinian paren, 
My clumps of Dominion at this ag. 
when the buds are not visible aye ; 
perfect condition (far better than th 
majority of other sorts); the Color of 
the foliage is blue-green, taking 
Cordelia, one of its grandparents, 
texture of the velvet fall of Dominion: 

. ) 
really remarkable; no looms of K, 
or Genoa ever produced any silk 
to equal Nature’s rich weaving, 
is, however, one serious fault jp its 
growth; the main stem is sturdy anj 
not high, but the buds on the laterg] 
branches grow and point inwards to. 
wards the stem, which gives them the 
appearance of being in the way; it 
the tall branching habit of hybrids of 
pallida and trojana origin to make ¢ 
the most perfect Iris of the Germania 
variety, in my judgment, so far Produced, 

It is doubtful if the true mesopotamig 
can be grown with success in this 
country. M. Denis in the South g¢ 
France gave me some plants and 
dicted I would not succeed with then, 
He was correct; I can no more 
them than I can the white Iris of Kash 
mir. In 1907, and again in 1922, I~ 
ceived some roots of this variety; 
flowered in the following year, and tp. 
wards the Autumn they grew apace, » 
much so, that when the Winter set iy 
and other irises discarded many of their 
leaves, my clumps exhibited no signs ¢ 
withering. Fearing they would 
caught by wind and frost I had then 
enclosed within a screen and protected 
overhead. The following year, 19%, 
they did not bloom, and although at th 
moment the plants have an abundance g 
leaves, some of which are broad ani 
large, their color is not healthy; too yé- 
low and inclined to be blotchy and ir 
regular in tone. 

Pumila Irises I have grown for a num 
ber of years, having either collected the 
original plants myself when ‘in my 
younger days of business or climbing 
mountains took me into the near East, or 
else they have been sent to me from 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey, 
or Armenia. It was my good fortune t 
have Dr. Post, of Beyrout, the author o 
“Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai’ 
in my party on the Mysian Mt. Olympus. 
We camped at different altitudes and 
collected some 140 varieties of plant 
above an altitude of 5-6,000 feet. Dr 
Post was an indefatigable worker, for, 
although by no means a young man, kk 
never would rest or eat his meal on ®& 
turning to camp for the day until he had 
sorted and pressed all the plants we hal 
collected. ; 

Pumila Irises of the natural species 
are not as easy to grow as the Germal- 
ica. They sulk and sometimes for m 
apparent reason refuse to bloom, Lilt 
the Oncocyclus they need special study; 
one has to learn the conditions unde 
which they grow in their own habitat 
and cultivate accordingly. 

In Greece and the Levant the rains ate 
usually torrential in September-October 
and continue with more or less fa 
snow and sunshine throughout the Wit 
ter. In April-May fine weather sets iI 
and lasts throughout the Summer. 
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eptember the rhizomes get a 
July to, Seeking and it is under these 
toogitions that we also must treat this 
species in order to insure successful 
oyu had many failures which would 
bring to despair many gardeners, but 
these Dwarf Irises appeal to me as 
friends. I have lived with them in the 
hills and notwithstanding disappoint- 
ments, I have had some delights; I can- 
not and will not abandon them. I have 
one much treasured clump of a variety 
of balkana from the battle front in 
Macedonia, the hills overlooking Lake 
Doiran, sent home eight years ago. The 
colony now composed of some ten plants 
is growing in a somewhat raised position 
within the rim of a barrel cut in half, its 
bottom knocked out and inserted in the 
ground. It of course has good draining 
and is made up of loam and mortar 
rubbish. I ripen the rhizomes very much 
as one does the Oncocyclus variety by 
covering the plants with a frame, though 
of course in a less severe degree. In 
October-November I give fresh soil and 
growth starts again. 

In conclusion a word of caution: Do 
not encourage your Irises to outgrow 
their strength. I have in my mind a 
noble and curiously colored variety in- 
troduced by M. Denis with much Ricardi 
strain in its constitution named Mme. 
Durand. Three years ago this plant 
bloomed and seeded so generously that 
towards the end of the Summer it lost 
all its leaves and looked hopelessly dead. 
When I took up the rhizomes I found 
them without roots; accordingly I re- 
planted them in a specially prepared new 
bed and now after two years they have 
recovered their normal vitality and 
promise again to bear offspring. Irises 
after all are only like all other plants 
and must not be expected to do too much. 





Is It An Unexplained 
Sense in Dogs? 


While living in England some years 
ago I had a Dog—half-breed retriever 
and setter, about five years old. Early 
one Summer I left England to go to 
Morocco, but before my departure I sent 
the Dog over to a brother-in-law 18 
miles away, who had a farm. I was in 
Morocco some few months and from 
there went to Gibraltar to take passage 
to England. I arrived in England late 
in the Summer without any of my rela- 
tives knowing I was on my way home. 

I reached London one morning and 
got to my home shortly after noon. To 
my surprise I was met at the gate by 
my Dog, who looked very bedraggled 
and tired. I questioned my people: 
When did Jack get back?” They said 
they did not know the Dog was back 
home; they had not seen him. When I 
asked my brother-in-law about the Dog 
he said he had missed it on the morning 
of my arrival for the first time since I 
left London. The Dog had always kept 
close to him, following him around every- 
where, 

In returning home over the 18 miles 
from where my brother-in-law lived the 
og had to pass through a city of some 
100,000 inhabitants. From his appear- 
ance he had arrived home just a little 
ahead of myself. Did the Dog know I 
hry to get back that day? I think he 


Horace J. CoBBoLD, (In The Path- 
finder) 









Interesting Facts About Tansy 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


O WHERE we will, pretty nearly 
all the countryside of America 
and Canada over, we are apt to 

meet the brilliant yellow blooms of the 
Tansy ;—covering sunny stretches of 
meadow, often; but seeming especially 
to delight in hedging the fences beside 
the cross-country roads. 

So prolific is it in many sections 
that we have every reason to think of 


“With the mention of Tansy,” she 
reminds us, “we seem to catch a whiff 
of its strong-scented breath, and a 
glimpse of some New England home- 
stead, upon whose borders it has 
strayed, to deck the roadside with 
deep-yellow, flat-topped flower-clus- 
ters.” 

Today many persons plant Tansy 
seed broadcast about their meadows 











Tansy by the roadside near Madison, Ind. 


it as a genuine North American wild 
flower; but—not so! 


Tansy was brought to this side of 
the sea by the very earliest New Eng- 
land settlers, who wished the flowers 
for edging their garden walks, and 
for snuggling against the side walls 
to their homes; first of all for their 
beauty, and then for the leaves, to 
yield them medicine and tea. From 
these gardens the seed was carried by 
the wind to the fields, and from them, 
then, to other places, until the plant 
has spread and spread. 

The good pioneers who carried the 
Tansy to New England were not the 
first to employ Tansy. 

Away, ’way back in the early days 
of the Roman Church, we learn, Tansy 
was used to typify the “bitter herbs” 
which were to be eaten at the Paschal 
season. Even now, in many Catholic 
homes abroad, cakes made of the 
Tansy leaves and eggs are eaten 
during Lent; under the name of 
“Tansies.” 


Ever since the Middle Ages, too, 
Tansy has been gathered by the 
country people; and, put to use as 
so-called “tansy-tea,” has been found 
a very remarkable curative for vari- 
ous ills. The very name of the plant, 
in fact, shows how far back it was 
used. Mrs. Dana believes it a form 
of the Greek word for immortality, 
suggesting that it was known to the 
early Greeks themselves. 





and the pasture-land, that the chil- 
dren may gather and dry, and then 
sell the plants, which yield them a 
neat little money nest-egg from to- 
day’s purchasers of medicinal herbs. 
The photograph is of a typical Tansy 
“patch” beside the road into Madison, 
Indiana. 





Pets 


Most of us grown-ups realize how deep 
the things we learned in our childhood 
are ingrained in our nature. Especially 
do we remember our pets. The Roosevelt 
family probably included more pets than 
could be rounded up in half a dozen ordi- 
nary families. When the Roosevelt chil- 
dren smuggled their pet Pony up the 
back stairs at the White House, so that 
their sick brother might see him and, 
they firmly believed, be helped back to 
health, some very proper people were 
scandalized. Neither the President of 
these United States nor his wife saw 
any serious harm done. Children will 
read with delight the “Letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to His Children” for 
many generations. No child has been 
given his full birthright until he has 
one or more pets. But the farm is full 
of material for pets and more of the 
real charm of character can be gained 
through owning and caring for pets 
than can be acquired in any other way. 
Respect for the rights and property of 
others, a new interest in all dumb 
animals, even a kindlier feeling toward 
brothers and sisters and all mankind is 
the result of feeding and caring for 
pets. Hepsy Nerr, (In National Stock- 
man & Farmer) 










































Bordeaux Mixture for Peonies 


In his answer about spray for 
Peonies, page 518 of the December, 
1925, number, E. Auten, Jr., intimates 
that his formula, one pound Bluestone 
to one-half pound Lime, is not so 
strong as the standard formula, four 
pounds Bluestone to four pounds 
Lime, water 50 gallons in both cases. 
In this he is in error. The lighter- 
weight formula is the stronger by far, 
the strength being dependent only on 
the relative proportions of the dry ma- 
terials, and not at all on the amount 
of water. 

Freshly-made Bordeaux is far su- 
perior to commercial, if properly made, 
but the commercial is probably safer 
for general use. The Lime for a close 
formula like the light one already 
given, must be of high grade, must be 
fresh, and in preparing for the mix- 
ture must be perfectly slaked. So 
small a quantity as one-half pound 
does not develop sufficient heat to 
slake itself properly, therefore, the 
slaking must be done with hot water 
over a fire,—on the stove, presumably. 
Water should be poured on the Lime 
at intervals, only fast enough to keep 
it well wet, and the Lime must be con- 
stantly kept stirred to the bottom, un- 
til it has all disintegrated into a fine 
creamy mixture. The Bluestone should 
be dissolved in about a gallon of cold 
water. The slaked Lime should be di- 
luted with water up to the forty-nine 
gallons; so that as much as possible of 
the Lime will go into the solution. 
Then the dissolved Bluestone should 
be poured in slowly, the Limewater 
being kept vigorously stirred mean- 
while. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Dividing and Setting Peonies 


HE CANADIAN subscriber who 

writes relative to metal division 
being injurious to his Peonies is prob- 
ably right. It, however, was not the 
fault of the spade, or knife, but may 
most likely be attributed to the incor- 
rect method used in making the di- 
vision. In dividing old clumps of 
Peonies the work should be begun one 
year prior to the actual moving. Most 
clumps that are divided by home 
growers are large and have from 40 
to 50 eyes. In the Fall previous to the 
division the soil should be sifted away 
from the eyes and all eyes removed 
with a sharp knife, excepting 15 or 
20 and these that remain should be 
well apportioned over the plant. By 
cutting out the multitude of eyes, the 
task of division the following year will 
be easy and the proper proportion of 
root can then be left to the eyes finally 
moved. In other words we will as- 
sume that the old plant will be quad- 


rupled. The four divisions will then 
have about 6 eyes each and each di- 
vision will have an ample root system. 

It is, more often than any one other 
cause, the unbalanced apportionment 
of roots in relation to eyes, that cause 
shy blooming and faulty growth the 
first few years after removal. The 
red Peonies are more susceptible to 
adversities than the white and pink 
sorts. It is not unfrequent for the 
reds to require two or three seasons to 
recover from the transplanting, so as 
to throw bloom. 

Experience has taught me that deep 
planting is ruinous. Not more than 
one, or perhaps two inches of soil 
should cover the eyes. 

The old canard about liberally fer- 
tilizing the Peony may prove fatal if 
overdone. It is far better to fertilize 
the position where the plants are to 
be set a year previous to planting 
time. Dig out the old dirt to a depth 
of 12 or 14 inches and work in some 
well-rotted manure and mix with good 
garden soil. Then lay off of fertilizer, 
unless you have bone meal, which is 
always safe if used six or eight inches 
from the outer circle of the foliage. 
More Peony failure results from in- 
judicious fertilization than one would 
imagine. 

Another bogy claim that is being 
overworked is early planting. The 
Peony root is hardly ever mature with 
its crop of new eyes before the middle 
of September and it is rare that good 
plants are sent out before October 1. 


J. L. R., (Kansas) 





Tree Peonies 


Mr. Hamilton Yancey, of Georgia, 
asks in the June number why his Tree 
Peonies do not bloom. As I have 
grown them more or less for about 25 
years, perhaps I know as much about 
their whims and vagaries as the next 
one. I have about 20 varieties. 


If Mr. Yancey got his plants for $5 
a piece and they are good ones, he 
may thank his lucky stars. Possibly 
his soil is not just right,—I believe 
they like more or less stones and 
gravel. That’s what they get here. 

His yearly die-back may be caused 
by Botrytis rot,—they are very liable 
to it, especially some varieties. I be- 
lieve they should have some protec- 
tion from the winter sun,—something 
like evergreen boughs or burlap. If 
his three plants are all one variety, 
try some other kind. I do not have 
perfect success with the same kind 
every year. 

When you get this grand plant to 
bloom you forget all your difficulties. 
Before me as I write is a great Jap 
bloom of the most exquisite shade of 
pink, and eight inches across. 


Caleiu 
Dece mbar 


I have just pointed to three nam 

causes of non-blooming; there » 

more, none of them sure, h k 

Yancey should not be discouraged 7 

— never be crowded growing % 
eonies and I think they are 

they cost. Worth i 


NEWTON J. PECK, (Conn,) 





Why Peonies do not Bloom 


Many questions come to hand 
failure of Peonies to bloom and Pa 
eral different reasons may be given 

Peonies may be planted too 
and this is often the cause of q 
or scanty bloom. Dry weather at 
blooming time and especially jf the 
temperature is high may be another 
cause. Buds will “blast” if Sufficien} 
— is not present at bloom 
ime. 


Wet soil and faulty drainage may 
be the reason for failure of Peonies ty 
bloom well, or there may be a lack of 
proper cultivation and fertilization, 


Grass among Peonies is very oft 
the cause of failure to bloom wal 
Any gardener ought to know thy 
there should be a cultivated cin) 
about each Peony plant, at least thre 
feet in diameter; four or five feet js 
even better, if the plant is large, 

Of course, there are Peony diseasy 
which prevent blooming, but th 
Peony is fairly free from disease, 





Fertilizing Peonies 


The word has been passed arouni 
by some experienced Peony grower 
that no manure should be used m 
Peonies, but it has been found that 
this idea has come from those wh 
grow the Peony in a flat country, and 
black prairie soil, at least, for the 
most part. Those who grow the Peony 
in well-drained or sandy soils know 
that best results can only be had by 
the use of well-rotted stable manure 
carefully applied. Keep the manur 
six inches away from the stems of the 
plant ;—dig it into the soil over a 
area four or five feet in diameter. 


A mixture of bone meal, sheep ma 
nure, and wood ashes, in equal parts, 
makes a good fertilizer for Peonies 
where stable manure is not available, 
or as an addition to the stable manure 
Wood ashes are especially effective 
with Peonies. 

Fertilizer is best applied in early 
Spring before growth starts; or i 
late Summer or early Fall. 





The Japanese Art Screen Calendars 
told about in one of the last reading 
pages are really a distinctive and 
striking thing and worthy of a plat 
in any home. Don’t forget that they 
have no advertising matter on them 
whatever, and may be used anywhere; 
and they make excellent presents 
Everybody who sees them wants on 
for his own room. 
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A New Vacation Bird Friend 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 


the auto camper’s trail, there 

was, according to inhabitants of 
the district, no danger whatsoever in 
drinking the water of the creek. Ice 
cold, sparkling, clear as crystal, purity, 
also, it must have. Still—we weren’t 
quite convinced. Occasional parties 
camped above us, and some, we know, 
were careless. The water, at that alti- 
tude especially, might be absolutely 
safe, but we preferred to take no risk. 

In vain we searched for a mountain 
spring close by, and then, quite unex- 

tedly, we discovered “the next best 
thing.” Water, bubbling from the 
ground, across the creek, proved to be 
not a spring, but an outlet for a little 
stream from the creek, which, running 
off by itself, had become lost in the 
sand. After ten feet or more of 
frightened creeping in the darkness 
underground, it had joyfully emerged 
and gone chuckling over its escapade 
to join the parent stream fifty feet 
away. 

But during its journey through the 
sand its slender stream had been fil- 
tered to our satisfaction. Though 
others smiled at the extra labor we 
made ourselves, we gladly teetered 
across the one-log bridge to fill our 
drinking bucket. 

The task, however, came to fall on 
the shoulders of the ten year old mem- 
ber of the family. Johnny—he of the 


A 9000 feet, and near the end of 


dimpled smile—liked, rather than 
otherwise, the duty. It was fun to 
play awhile with the gurgling 


stream—to press against its mouth 
till it had to be quiet, suddenly re- 
leasing the pressure, and with it, 
dammed up exuberance. 

Especially was the task pleasing 
when Mother accompanied. And this 
I frequently did, for I too enjoyed the 
quiet laughter of the runaway stream- 
let, far more than the thunderous 
roaring mouth of the parent-creek. 
While Johnny played with the water, 
I wandered off on investigations of 
my own. Sometimes I’d crouch be- 
neath the bushes, letting the mosqui- 
toes feast off me, rather than raise 
a hand that might disturb and startle 
the pair of Water Ouzels jerking on 
their spring-propelled legs on the 
spray-splashed rocks. 

Again, my idling feet would lead 
me to new flowers. In these high Col- 
orado woods flowers grow so profusely 
that, though you believe you have 
found and classified all within your 
range, hardly a day passes but a new 
blossom is discovered growing in pro- 
fusion in a patch, perhaps, or a quiet 

dy-hermit of a flower, all by itself, 
with not a relative within call. 


AxD one day, parting the branches 
into an Alder swamp, I halted 
halfway between steps, to view two 
Birds at work on the Alder branches. 
Grayish Birds they were, with black 
markings, and one, I noticed, wore a 
cap of red. “Hairy Woodpeckers,” I 
thought remembering the familiar 
Bird of New England, but the name 
did not quite fit;—the markings were 
not of a sufficient black and white con- 
trast. 


My approach arousing no fear, I 
settled comfortably back, relaxing all 
muscles, and prepared to watch my 
discovered pair. 

For ten minutes the Birds continued 
their labors under my watchful eye— 
and I, no less, under theirs—disap- 
pearing almost as one Bird, on the 
water-boy’s noisy approach. 

Together we entered the Alder 
thicket to examine the trees the Birds 
had been so busy on. 

“Windows, Mother!” said Johnny. 
“See, they’ve cut windows in all the 
trees.” 

Sure enough! That is exactly what 
the Birds had done! A third of the 
Alder branches were girdled with 
windows of the sort you and I would 
draw were we hastily sketching a 
many-windowed factory. 

First, examination showed, tiny 
lines had been pecked out like this: 











Trees on which the Birds had been 
newly working had only these quarter- 
inch incisions. But later, returning 
to their tasks, the Birds would strip 
away the bark, making windows like 


” ee 
oooo 


“They’re Sapsuckers,” I said to 
Johnny. “Red Naped Sapsuckers! 
They strip the bark to get the sap.” 

We touched the windows with our 
fingertips. They were, each one, damp. 


8 petro evening of the next day, 
I returned to the Alder grove with 
a jackknife, determined to secure a 
windowed length of Alder as a curios- 
ity. The sound of wings beating the 
air told me that the Birds had wit- 
nessed my approach, and left the 
thicket to me. 

Alone, I set about my task. But the 
knife I had borrowed was dull and 
though Alder bark skins easily, be- 
neath, the wood is of slippery hard- 
ness that all but turned what edge 
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there was on my knife. Fully three- 
quarters of an hour it took me to se- 
cure my foot of Alder. Once I heard 
the Sapsuckers call to each other; one 
Bird from the Aspens on my right, the 
other from the Pines at the left. A 
moment later the female joined the 
male in the Pines. In vain I searched 
the branches for them, but all the time 
I felt their eyes upon me, watching 
my every movement. 

I circled the clump of trees, examin- 
ing each window. More than half of 
them were filled to overflowing with 
the life-blood of the trees. I had ex- 
pected to find insects clinging to the 
sticky ooze, but the white wood of the 
trees was unspotted. 


“Perhaps,” I thought, “if I circle 
around, and come back to the thicket, 
I’ll find a Bird at work.” 

It was growing dark among the 
trees, but I broke my way, neverthe- 
less, to the Ouzel’s quiet rendezvous, 
watched them for perhaps five min- 
utes, and, then, stealthily as an In- 
dian, crept back. Mr. Sapsucker was 
there! And he was sucking sap! His 
throat quavered like that of a chicken 
sipping water. He was not eating in- 
sects; he was drinking the sap exuded 
from his tapped trees! 

Thereafter the journey for drink- 
ing water was never complete without 
a visit to the Sapsuckers’ thicket. 
Generally both Birds would be seen, 
about four feet from the ground. 


ITH the children and me it be- 

came a pastime, thereafter, on 
our walks, to search for “window 
trees.” We found no new Sapsucker 
signs in all our many walks—the num- 
ber of Sapsuckers must have been 
very limited—but we did find where, 
in previous years, the Birds had 
worked, and almost without exception 
we found those signs on dead trees— 
either Aspens or Alders, but particu- 
larly on Alders. Such wholesale 
tapping of the trees eventually had 
killed them. Sometimes a whole clump 
of Alders would be but dry brittle 
limbs, with grey windows half grown 
over on the bark—evidence absolute 
of the cause of death. 


How terrible that one pair of Birds 
should kill a whole circle of trees! 


Yes, of course, you think that. But 
a few Alders more or less along the 
creeks in the mountains will do no 
lasting harm, and, if the truth were 
known, probably the destructive in- 
sects consumed would far outbalance 
the damage done to the trees. 

And, at least, Mr. Sapsucker and 
Wife, you are artists! That row on 
row of neatly cut windows is the work 
of no unskilled artisan. I hold out 
my hands capable of handling all 
kinds of instruments; I view again 
the work of your bill. Suddenly the 
towering mountains, the wild, power- 
ful waters of .the creek, a pair of quiet 
Birds in the forest overwhelm me. I 
feel myself shrinking—shrinking like 
Alice in Wonderland—down, down, 
down into Insignificance. 
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Mother Bobwhite’s Devotion 


ONE hot day towards the end of 
June, we were shocking wheat in 
a twenty-acre field in Morrow County, 
Ohio, when we noticed a Quail stand- 
_ing in the stubble a little distance 
ahead of us. So, just for a little di- 
version we endeavored to see how 
close we could get to her, and ap- 
proaching cautiously we began to sus- 
picion something was wrong as the 
Bird stood perfectly still. Only by her 
alert eye could we tell that she took 
any notice of us. 

When we were within three or four 
feet of the Quail we stopped and 
waited for the binder, which was then 
almost up to our end of the field. 
As we stood wondering if the Bird 
was not wounded, the driver of the 
binder came up to us. Carefully but 
quickly he leaned over and took the 
Bird in his hand fearing lest she fly 
away, but when she offered no resist- 
ance to handling, we felt sure she had 
been injured or at least stunned. We 
carefully examined her wings and legs 
-but could find nothing wrong. 

The Bird seemed very contented to 
stand on Mr. B’s knee and let him 
stroke her feathers. At first he held 
one hand over her to checkmate any 
attempt to escape, but when she did 
not seem to be alarmed he removed 
his hand, and for a few moments we 
played with the Bird as with a pet 
hen. In amazement we stood looking 
at the Quail, as she stood calmly on a 
farmer’s knee. She appeared as com- 
posed and happy as a kitten. We won- 
dered if our eyes were deceiving us, 
and asked each other if we were 
dreaming. 

Finally we decided to see if the Bird 
could fly, so I held her up in the palm 
of my hand and when she did not at- 
tempt to fly, I gave her a little toss 
into the air. She flew only to the 
ground just a few feet away, and we 
again took it in our hands feeling 
sure it had been hurt. After holding 
and examining her feathers in detail 
for a time, all the while making no 
attempt to restrain her, we resumed 
our labors leaving the Quail standing 
on the ground where found. 

We had not proceeded more than 
two or three shock rows when we heard 
a few quail calls, and looking up saw 
our Bird fly just a short distance. The 
next time the binder came around the 
field the mystery was solved, for the 
mother Quail had a number of little 
ones with her. 

Never before had we seen such an 
example of fearless devotion and love 
on the part of a mother Bird. Many 
times we have seen Quail, Meadow 
Larks, and Killdeer flop and flurry 
around as if they were hurt in order 
to keep our attention from their little 
ones; but never had any of us heard 
of a Bird actually submitting to be 
captured thereby to divert attention 
from its young. We had been com- 
pletely fooled. 
CHARLES E. DEVOL 





Feeding Habits of 
Red-headed Woodpecker 


Gone time ago there was some dis- 
cussion in your columns as to the 
feeding habits of the Red-headed 
Woodpecker. We felt sure we could 
not have been so blind as to be mis- 
taken in the matter, feeling sure that 
the statement that they feed entirely 
in the air was wrong. But being a 
scientist we kept still and took notes. 

Here are the results. Almost every 
day during July a pair of Red-heads 
were observed pecking grubs from 
trees as do other Woodpeckers. They 
did not merely peck for amusement. 
Within twenty feet of my table they 
were observed removing grubs and not 
only eating them but carrying them 
to their young. 

Feeling sure memories of the past 
were correct, pieces of bread were put 
on the ground near where the Birds 


were seen every day, and they not only - 


alighted on the ground and ate these, 
but when they were satisfied they car- 
ried them to their hole. 

Early in August they were observed 
on the ground feeding on ants much 
as do Flickers. This occurred twice 
that we saw. 

They were also observed in the 
Cherry trees feeding on Cherries just 
as memory said they did. 

Of course they were observed catch- 
ing insects in the air, but this is not 
only not their only method of feeding 
but not even their most common one. 

A series of observations made of a 
pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers that 
had built a nest in a hole in a tele- 
phone pole beside a friend’s window 
gave some other interesting facts. 
One end of the receiver of his radio 
was attached to this pole and the 
wires were spread by a piece of com- 
mon cane such as is used for fish- 
poles. For some reason but a single 
egg was hatched and so the duties of 
feeding the family were unusually 
light. 

The parent Birds seemed to delight 
in frolicking all they could, yet did not 
wish to let their child go hungry. It 
was soon observed that after feeding 
the youngster all he wished or needed 
the old Birds would often carry in- 
sects and grubs and put them in the 
hollow end of this cane. When they 
had sufficient food stored they would 
go for a frolic till the baby called for 
food, when they came to the hollow 
cane and used the stored insects to 
feed the little fellow, thus saving 
time. The supply of stored food was 
sometimes sufficient to feed the young- 
ster two or three times. 

FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) author of 
“Knowing Birds Thru Stories.” 





Unusual Robin Home 


- Referring to Mr. Eastwood’s article 
in the October FLOWER GROWER, show- 
ing a Robin’s nest built under a 
freight car. It is not unusual that 


Robins should build nests on or in 
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freight cars. If the car they hays. 
lected is moved a 100 feet on a 
some other car takes its place, a | 
will build on that one. This may hap 
pen for several days, no matter how 
often the cars are moved. It ig quite 
unusual, however, for the Robin to fy 
so lucky as to have a car remain idle 
long enough to bring out the young 

The most unusual place I ever gay 
a Robin’s nest was on top of a tele 
phone box that had the bells just above 
the mouth-piece. This phone jg lo- 
cated in a railroad cabin and is rung 
many times during the 24 hours, It 
is what we call the “bug” line, 
party line with several others on the 
same line,—so that when one tele 
phone is rung they all ring. The cabin 
is seldom entered except at night, and 
no one cares whether the door is open 
or closed. 


JOHN L. BEDFORD, (N.Y.) 





The Spotted Sandpiper 


David D. Keck in the Yosemite Natur 
Notes of the Yosemite National Park 
contributes the following interesting op. 
servation: 


“If one is fortunate enough to find q 
family of young Spotted Sandpipers 
running about under the direction of 
the parent he should spend a few min- 
utes observing the Bird’s behavior. The 
agitated calls of the mother are sufficient 
to cause the young Birds to ‘freeze’ jp 
their tracks. A brood of young observed 
on the island next to camp 6 disappeared 
practically under the observer’s gaz, 
The mother Bird was very excited, while 
her young ones were crouched low among 
the pebbles in the open and would ru 
about pretending to be feeding, but fre- 
quently climbing a little plateau about 
a foot and a half high, from whence the 
young could be watched. As no danger 
approached, one of the young Birds 
dashed for the bank, and upon my ap- 
proach huddled close to the bank, as 
though trying to protect itself from be 
ing stepped upon. The minute I looked 
in another direction they were off for 
the tall grass, where the mother felt re- 
assured and became quiet. The protec- 
tive coloration of the young Birds when 
‘freezing’ in a group of stones makes it 
very hard to detect and it will not under 
any fright run again until the coast is 
clear.”— (Nature Magazine) 

















Robin after the Bath in Pond in Garden. 
(On a Perch by the Cattail Pond) 


(Photo by Ralph E. De Lury) 
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' Pawnee (Kunderd; named by Chamberlain). 
M6 Rich blood red, velvety. Buds nearly black. 
he Form--wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
e wet. Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—95. 
, RATING 
mn VALUES PER CENT 
id Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
on Color -------------------- 20 
Size --------------------- 14 
Form ------------------- 5 
Substance cut ------------ 10 
Spike: 
, length .----------------- 4.5 
Grace ------------------- 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open_- 5 
re DEOR cascbecnuans 
rk Foliage ---------------------- 4 
b- Vigor «---------------------- 5 
, Disease resistance ------------ 5 
Productiveness -------------- 4 
a Unusual quality : 
EY anghoaimaine nina 4 
TS acca 
of OE aca 93.5 
n- Rating ----94 
7 Peace (Groff). Pure white, sometimes slightly 
ut tinted. with flesh pink; throat green with circle 
mn of magenta; lower petals bearing central feather 


od on bases and five stripes of magenta; pistil pink; 


ad anthers purple. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days 
7 to blooming—88. 
le RATING 
g VALUES PER CENT — 
n Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I hile cick techie wis ie aden 20 20 
e- se og lsh sa te ang cecdeianabioaaia 12 12.5 
ut DE iia ean nak game cmms 5 5 
he Gammeanes cut ..........-.. 10 10 
Spike: 
er See 4.5 5 
ds Ee re 5 5 
D- Florescence : 
as Number a, 3 3 
= open_. 4 5 
e- Piacemient ............ 5 5 
ed i sk ince Kenai cenke 4 3 
or ae eee 5 5 
0. Disease resistance -___-_--____ 5 5 
Productiveness --.--.--..._--_ 5 5 
C- Unusual quality : 
el Substance, vigor --_-- 3 3 
hi Tetele ...«. 90.5 91.5 
oT Ratings --.91 92 
1s 
Peachblow (Cowee). Peach pink blending 


lighter toward throat, lower petals feathered on 

with magenta; magenta star deep in 
threat.. Form—wide round. Soil—clay loam. 
Season dry. Planted—May 5. Days to bloom- 
ing—75. . Season—average. Planted—May 19. 
Days to blooming—72. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Ene ey eee 20 20 
ee eee 12 13 
| I TE 5 5 
Substance cut ____________ 10 10 

Spike: 

a 3 3 
Sa eiSey 4 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms  _--_-- 4 5 
si open... 5 4 
; Placement  _.......... 4 4 

SR incennnwsicndas sat 5 5 

9 pn 4 4 

Disease resistance __________- 5 5 

Productiveness _..__________ 5 5 


Unusual quality : 
Color, substance, bloom 


from small corms --. 3 4 
Totals ....: 89.0 91.0 
Ratings -..89 91 












” Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


(Continued from November issue) 


Peasant (Burbank; introduced by Brown). 
Stock furnished by C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 
Color (Ridgway). Light Scarlet Red to Ge- 
ranium Pink in the throat; bases of lower petals 
White blotched Scarlet; pistil Scarlet Red; anthers 
Dark Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—77. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
re ee 20 20 
Sar 13 13.5 
ee 5 5 
Substance cut -.-..-..-.. 7.5 7.5 
Spike: 
OS a eee 3.5 4 
TE cicncnccadindendeiie 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms. ...... 4.5 4.5 
is open... 3 3.5 
Placement ....-.....- 3.5 4.5 
ee eae 5 4 
ee eee one 4 4 
Disease resistance -___-__-_- i 5 
Productiveness -...-_--_--__- - 3.6 3 


Unusual quality: 








Bloom from small corms 2 
ae 82.5 85.5 
Ratings --..83 86 


Peau Rouge (Lemoine).t Brownish crimson, 
lower petals blotched cream which is in turn 
stippled dull light crimson. Form—wide open. 
Soil—light loam. Season—wet.. Planted—May 4. 
Days to blooming—98. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercia! 
IER scm tuitncnstinictontemietteee 0 
I I aE EE © 13.5 
Ce, EO ee 5 
Substance cut --.--_--.--. 9 

Spike: 
ae ae” eee 4 
ae 4 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4.5 
= open_. 4 
Placement ........... 4 

0 SE eee een 4 

| Aa ee ers 5 

Disease resistance __..______-_- 5 

Proguctivemems ............... 4 

Unusual quality: 

| ees 5 
nn 91.0 
Rating ----91 
Peerless (Metzner). Color (Ridgway). Pale 


Mallow Pink overlaid Mallow Pink and lightly 
flashed Light Mallow Purple; bases of lower 
petals with feather blotches of Aster Purple; 
pistil Rose Pink; anthers Blackish Violet. Form— 


wide Orchid. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—70. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SD .. dcicmcuntheomeemucned 20 20 
BN i le ink  eephiign eel 11 11.5 
ile ET Sh A 5 5 
Substance cut --....--... 5 q 

Spike 
Nc ae i ininicd lc teat nls 4 4.5 
| See see 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
” open... 4 5 
i 5 

eee eee 4 3 

ees 5 5 

Disease resistance _____---_--_ 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality : 

MEE Gudnicncmasiokau 3 


Earliness 






























Totals -....85.0 
Ratings —_._85 85 


Peerless Pink (Hoegt; introduced by Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens). Clear salmon pink blending 
to a lighter throat which is flushed rosy red. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


~ laces Planted—May 6. Days to blooming— 
ee 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ea Or 20 20 
| en 12 12.5 
SOM iiss serach Giperibiewepiantane dds 5 5 
Substance cut --__-..-_--_ 7 7 
Spike: 
I eh es a 5 3 3.5 
a a er ee 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.--.-- 5 5 
= open. 5 3 
eens panne 3 5 
EE Se 4 4 
i) a EE ree Sep ees ek 5 5 
Disease resistance -._.._..____ 5 5 
Poomnetiveness. ........+...... 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
CN ocutncaknmineam 2 2 
CC 83.0 85. 
Ratings --.-.83 85 


Peggy Savage (Alexander). Deep flame scar- 
let with yellow throat markings. Form—wide 
open. Soil—light loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 3. Days to blooming—93. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—99. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
EP ee FAS: 0 
ee were 14 
a aera ae 5 
Substance cut --.-.....-.. 8.5 

Spike: 

EE ee ae 4 
CE. ccktnmeadiaweecmmninamn 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_--- 4 
a open... 4 
PRE Si ccncunean 4.5 

ce Ng EEE ners ee 5 

een ee 4 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 

Preeuctivenems «2.020660... 1 

Unusual quality: 

ke ana ea See 2 
Total ----.-.-85.0 
Rating ----85 
Pennant (Metzner). Color (Ridgway). Vel- 


vety Carmine blending to throat and medial lines 
of Tyrian Pink; bases of lower petals Mallow 
Pink encircled Light Mallow Purple and blotched 
Carmine shaded with Maroon; pistil Light Mallow 


Purple; anthers Blackish Violet. Form—wide 

triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 

Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—74. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
TE 20 20 
ee: 12 12.5 
, , ee ee 5 5 
Substance cut ........,.... 8.5 8.5 

Spike 
OS EE ee eee ee 3.5 4 
See 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---- 5 5 
‘g = open... 4 4 
PER ccccmareons 4.5 5 

PUG: - nadeccepecuddanecdeses 5 4 

NS -< tk anentntnnalaiaidlinemaiiiel 5 5 

Disease resistance -............ 5 5 

Productiveness .........-<.-.. 5 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, Branching ----. 5 
on 92.5 87.0 
Ratings --.-.93 87 


Persia (National Bulb Farms). Color (Ridg- 
way). Brilliant Bordeaux blended Burnt Lake; 
bases of lower petals Blackish Burnt Lake; pistil 


Maroon; anthers Deep Negrosin Violet. Buds 
almost Black. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 


Days to blooming—64. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RI caists toss cash tnacioclalean ed antl 20 20 
 } ae ee visors 12 
Rr es wa - 4.5 4.5 
Substance cut .........-. 9.5 9.5 


Spike: 










EE Se ne ce ee 4.5 4.5 
I ce oh emia 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
" ” open... 4 4 
ES 5 
NE a ee 5 5 
| a ee 4.5 4.5 
Disease resistance --..-.----- 5 5 
Pusaustiveness .............. 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
aaa 5 
Color, earliness, bloom 
from small corms - 5 
Tete .... 93.0 92.0 
Ratings --..93 92 


Petoskey (C. M. Grossman). Color (Ridgway). 
Dark Rose Red blended toward edges and tips 
with Carmine; bases of lower petals Lemon Yel- 
low with lined blotch of Maroon; pistil Rose 
Color; anthers Rose Color edged with Violet. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to blooming— 
114. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SU | is iichinsastatansen igaiiciaaneecaeea 19 19 
 _ aes 14 14.5 
nee 5 5 
Substance cut --...-.-.... 8 8 
Spike: 
i ca cache. 5 5 
Se 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4.5 4.5 
” - open.. 3 3 
PENNE ccccnnances 5 
0 ae 5 5 
I a at lian ccaisindiiiomianiie 5 5 
Disease resistance -....-_-..-- 5 5 
PreGestiveness ............... 3.5 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Length of spike, vigor, 
size of cormels ---. 4 
Length of spike, vigor, 
size of cormels, late- 
SUE  dcnctontaeuaes 5 
Tete ...-- 90.0 92.5 
Ratings --..90 93 


Philadelphia (Cowee).* Deep salmon _ rose 
feathered deep rose, lower petals blotched violet 
rose. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 


Season—average. Planted—May 1. Days to 
blooming—89. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
I Sits dian iin ncn ccealaakiag tien 10 10 
ees enee 10 10 
SN © da cian taht Daiakienannibiitanacntiiiins 5 5 
meemeemes cut ........... 5.5 5.5 
Spike: 
ne 4 4 
ee 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- i" open... 3 3 
en eae mae 5 
Pe a 5 5 
a en 5 5 
Disease resistance --.....---__ 5 5 
PEOEINONORS wnnscecnss-ss 2 2 
Unusual quality: 
Branching, number of 
eae 
Number of blooms --- 1 
a 70.5 70.5 
Ratings ---.71 71 


Phlegeton (Brunelet-Vilmorin).* Brilliant scar- 
let, lower petals blotched violet red. Form—wide 


open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 27. Days to blooming—95. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
rere eee en 18 
Fee ae: 125 
a at ileal aarincladh listiceosnis 
DN CEE cuntcocumncs 8 
Spike: 
ER ae eae ene 3.5 
SN epic ececeesindien acrinicaihintias 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ----.-- 5 
“ “ open... 3 
Peeeement. . .nccccccass 
ee ee 4 
ES ee ee aa eee 4 
Disease resistance -..----.--.. 5 
Productiveness ..............-. 2 
I GND cccamieuccsans 0 





annals 








THE FLOWER GROWER 


Pilgrim (Alexander). Deep cardinal red shad- 
ing lighter toward throat; green deep in throat 
which lightens to white bases on lower petals, 
some bearing feathers, dots and dashes of maroon 
and shading of pink-lilac; pistil rose; anthers 
lilac. Form—wide diamond. Soil—light loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 14. Days to bloom- 
ing—90 and 94 (small corms). 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NES 20 
a See 13 
eee 5 
Geetenece cut ........-... 10 

Spike: 

NII > saci ireland ecea aaa 3 
Grace -.. 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------. 4 
“ “ open__ 5 
Pinosment ...2<.<.... 

RN aise react alesse an cenion seed 4 

0 Sere ae 4 

Disease resistance -.....__-_-_- 5 

Productiveness ............... 2 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance -. --- 2 
ee 84.0 
Rating --_.84 


Pinafore (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Aster 
Purple to White medial lines ; lower petals blotched 
Light Velvety Bordeaux with medial lines of 
Cream Color; pistil Tyrian Rose; anthers Dark 





Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days 
to blooming—57. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DD cscs ectceecun eae 2 20 
ee eee 4 4 
RN Sika ea cdlekin eenmidiaidlad 5 5 
eS eee 4 4 
Spike: 
ek nee eee 4 4 
| eee ee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
“ “ss open__ 3 4 
ee 5 
ee 3 1 
0 Ee neces 3 2 
Disease resistance -.....-.---- 2 2 
Productiveness --_.-.--.-..--. 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, earliness ...._-- 3 
ce 64.0 64.0 
Ratings -..64 64 


Pink Beauty (Van Thol; introduced by Vos). 
Carmine rose, lower petals blotched, the biotch 
shading from ox-blood to blood-red. FForm—wide 
Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—clay loam. Season— 


average. Planted—May 1. Days to blooming— 
62. 
RATING. 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BED: . Scsxalaccibiapecawcmmcics 18 
ee 11 
ee rae 5 
Sepetance cut. ............ 8 
Spike: 
NN iii a cece hati aries cas Men 4.5 
0 eee ren 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.---- 3 
“ “ open... 4 
ee 4 
MINE deicipeacdee cui cia pines 5 
MND edhe addict minonesc nein 5 
Disease resistance -..-.-.._--_ 5 
PUOEREETEROND onnoccinc 1... 5 
Unusual quality: 
Productiveness, _earli- 
eee 5 
a 86.5 
Rating ----. 87 
Pink Cluster (Austin). Color (Ridgeway). 


Pale Rose Purple tinted Pale Rosolane Purple 
with feather blotch of Rhodamine Purple; pistil 
Pale Rose Pink; anthers Violet Blue. Form— 
like America. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 16. Days—to blooming—67. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RIDE: ‘dich cinn sacar tissnngeincabieaiatasecle 20 20 
ee 13 13.5 
ESE eras ee ee 4.5 4.5 
etemes Out .....6c0ess 6 


Florescence : 


Number blooms 


Placement 


Vigor 
Disease resistance 


Productiveness --.-...-.______ 


Unusual quality: 
Earliness 


—_—— 81.0 
---81 


Pink Lily (Kun 


laid and feathered deeper 


Ratings 





derd). 


Light rose pj 
toward edeent 


BE] go ennennn 


Over. 


petals and throat blotched deep rose ¢- love 
pistil pale rose; anthers violet blue. Bon” 
wide triangular, lightly ruffied. Soil—light lom 


Season—wet. Planted—May 22. Da 
ing—83, 78 to bloom, 
RATING 
VALUES P’ 

Flower : Exhibition pte 
RS eitiietcnscadicn ss ccmlaacmiane 
cies a cota alle, 
ee 


Substance cut 
Spike: 
Le 


a 


. Se 


Florescence : 


Number blooms ------. 


Placement 


Vigor 
Disease resistance 


Productiveness ............... 


Unusual quality: 


Color, substance, bloom 
from small corms -- 


Pink Lustre ( 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


a 
Rating ---- 


Austin). 
Color 


Stock from Selle. 
(Ridgway). : 


Hermon 


Pink; bases of lower petals Cream White with 
halo of Martius Yellow; pistil Rose Pink; anthen 


edged Violet Blue. 


Soil—sandy loam. 


16. Days to blooming—82. 


Flower: 


|, een ee 20 


Form 


Spike: 


Florescence : 


RATING 


Form—wide, flat Amaryilis 
Season—wet. 


Planted—Jun 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commerc] 


Number blooms ------ 


Placement 


Vigor 
Disease resistance 


Unusual quality: 


Pink Pansy (K 


loam, 
to blooming—100. 


Flower: 


Substance cut 
Spike: 
Length 
Grace 
Florescence : 


Number blooms ----.-- 


Placement 


Vigor 
Disease resistance 
Productiveness 


Unusual quality ............<. 





Productiveness ............... 


Color, size . 4 
WD eeunae 


Totals -..-.- 
Ratings 


underd). 


RATING 


oo 


Not a pink. 
nate three large and three small petals. 
small petals white tipped and edged purple, shat 
ing into deep purplish red; three large petals deep 
purplish red, shading to purple with white base; 
throat and bases blotched maroon purple. Ex 
terior, white tube shading to purplish red @ 
edges. Form—wide, star, facing up. 
Se2son—average. 


20 
15 


Soi 


Planted—May 5. Day 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Co 
8 





Rating 


----74 
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Saicium, N.Y. 
December, 1926 
Seasonal Behavior of Glads 


een my experience, as I ex- 

-¥ : hes with all lovers of Glads, 

shbt some of our varieties do better 

in one season than another. One vari- 
: will have an “every-other-year 

Htitude. Another an occasional off 
con and some, no matter what we do 
them, never seem to do as we 
think they should, and do not compare 
with the same variety grown in some 
other garden. On the other hand, 
this other garden has some variety 
that does not do as well there as it 
does in ours, which brings it down 
in most cases to soil conditions. 

This year I planted five acres of 
Glads on land where tobacco had been 
raised for a number of years and 
rown what experts called an excep- 
tionally find grade of tobacco. Among 
those I planted were varieties that I 
liked for their color and have kept 
pecause I liked them even though not 
satisfied with the results and had 
marked some for discard. In each 
case, however, I have had a pleasant 
surprise. 

Orange Glory, the first few years 
I had it, bloomed finely, then took a 
turn of not blooming at all. This 
year not a bulb missed blooming, but 
it was taller and larger than I had 
ever had it. Rose Glory, which is 
not a tall grower at best and, in fact, 
is inclined to be very short with me, 
jumped to a most respectable spike, as 
did Pink Lily, which not only gained 
considerably in height of stem, but 
size of bloom. Two other varieties 
which showed their liking decidedly 
for the change of soil were Gold and 
Jenny Lind. Neither have done well 
with me and I disposed of most of my 
stock of these two varieties keeping 
50 of one and 100 of the other for 
“one more trial.” Gold grew a spike 
that was not “only a good one to have 
in your garden” but very satisfactory 
commercially. A judge of Glads of 
national reputation who saw them re- 
marked that they were real spikes. 


Varieties that have always grown 
tall and well repeated their usual per- 
formance, but those mentioned were a 
great improvement to previously and 
with no difference in fertilization. 


I have in past season found a few 
cases of Wilbrink having a portion of 
a petal or half a flower a distinct 
Halley. This year I had several cases 
of one-half of the stem being Wil- 
brink and the other Halley, alternat- 
ing pink and salmon up the stem. I 
found this also in Helga, the first 
bloom being the true Helga, which is 
salmon and every other bloom being a 
very light pink. Another case of this 
appeared in Scarlano, the alternating 
bloom being a rose-pink. 


B. H. SPENCER, ( Mass.) 
Epitor’s NoTE:— 
It may be suggested that the sea- 
son of 1926 has been an unusual one 


in the growth of Gladioli. My own re- 
sults on ground which has been used 


GHEE FLOWER GROWER 


before for Glads has been that vari- 
eties in general have given unusually 
large, straight, and tall spikes, so that 
this seasonal feature of the problem 
must be considered. 


And, as Mr. Spencer points out, a 
liberal feeding of the Gladiolus with 
proper elements of growth will give 
improved results on varieties that are 
inclined to be scanty or of inferior 
growth; and it might be pointed out 
further, that some varieties, which 
are considered an impossibility when 
it comes to producing satisfactory 
commercial results, would, under the 
right care of feeding, produce flowers 
which were altogether satisfactory. 

These things have not been given 
the care and attention that they should 
have had, and Gladiolus fanciers who 
have only a few bulbs would do well 
to study this subject, as they are able 
to give any amount of fertility needed, 
whereas, commercial growers are 
limited in this direction from finan- 
cial considerations. 


Speaking generally, it might be sug- 
gested that any person who fails to 
grow Glads successfully should look 
first of all to lack of fertility. 





Handling Gladiolus Cut Flowers 


READING your article in current 

issue about handling cut Glads, 
thought I would inform you how we 
handle them here. 

We are mainly growers of new 
bulbs, and grow several hundred of 
new varieties. Ten to fifteen acres 
for past three years is about our aver- 
age; seldom plant larger than a No. 4, 
mainly No. 4-5-6, and bulblets. 

We have plenty of bloom after Au- 
gust 15th, but not much large stuff. 
Have one florist who uses large quan- 
tities for cemetery trade. We cut a 
truck load at a time and often let them 
lay most of the day in open sun. As 
this man prefers them wilted, he does 
not put them in tubs or pails, but we 
tie in bunches of 25 and he stacks 
them up like cord wood in his truck, 
often 5000 in small, covered trucks, 
and he says they come out fine. We 
have been doing this for five or six 
years. 


Sometimes a bunch will be over- 
looked in the field and lay a day or two 
before found, but when put in water 
we nearly always salvage most of the 
bloom. 


With our heavy dews in August and 
September, a bunch that is exposed 
all day in the hot sun will look hope- 
less at night, but by morning the dew 
will have revived them. 

A few weeks ago one bunch of 25 
Golden Butterfly was overlooked and 
as it rained heavy, blooms were much 
soiled, so this bunch was thrown aside 
where it lay for nearly a week, re- 
ceiving enough moisture each night 
from dew to slowly open its buds. 
When noticed by a florist it had about 
one-half the bud spike left. He took 
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it home and worked these tips in 
bouquets. 


Most of the flowers we sell are 
wanted more open than tight bud. 
Trouble with some varieties, when cut 
just showing color, or in tight bud, 
they do not open well; and when they 
do open are small and ill-shaped. Some 
varieties, good florists’ kinds, can be 
cut very tight and will open very 
nicely, but we find others must be 
grown out well in bud and bloom for 
best results. 


We find varieties that do not handle 
well do better if quite wilted, as they 
are then pliable and do not break so 
quickly, 

Also flowers can be handled with 
less loss, when more flowers are open, 
which is often an advantage. 


F. C. H., (West. N.Y.) 
Editor’s Note:— 


F. C. H. tells above in few words 
some inside facts in connection with 
the handling of cut flowers, especially 
the Gladiolus, that are not commonly 
understood and appreciated. I am in- 
deed glad to have his practical sug- 
gestions as above. 


Along with the practical, I am always 
interested in the theoretical, or the 
scientific, or the experimental. It oc- 
curs to me in connection with the fact 
that the florist above mentioned pre- 
fers his Glads wilted that there may 
be a toughening action which results 
from allowing cut Gladioli to wilt in 
the sun, which may mean increasing 
the value of this flower for the florists’ 
trade, by increasing its longevity or 
durability. 


Then what F. C. H. says about dif- 
ferent varieties of Glads behaving 
differently when cut in the bud is well 
known to those who have had experi- 
ence. Indeed, some varieties, if not 
allowed to open at least one flower on 
the spike, are almost useless for cut 
purposes, especially florist’s work. 
This can only be told by trial and I 
hope some of our friends will tell us 
the varieties which behave best for 
cutting in tight bud and for making 
long shipments. 


There is much in connection with 
this general subject which has not 
been told. I hope that those who have 
had practical experience will relate ad- 
ditional facts of value. 





My 1926 Gladiolus Season 


‘THe beginning of the Glad season 
for 1926 was very cold, but by the 
middle of July things took a turn for 
the better. Hot weather came in with 
plenty of rain just at the right time. 
This lasted till about the middle of 
August. This weather brought forth 
the Glads in big numbers and it was 
particularly partial to some white and 
yellow varieties. 


In regard to number of blooms open 
at once, as well as their sizes, neither 
Carmen Sylva nor Golden Measure 
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has done as well in the last six years. 
Third year from bulblets had as many 
as 9-10 blooms open at once, while the 
other with 7-8 blooms was a real giant. 

The frequent changes from rain to 


' gunshine being accompanied by un- 


usually strong winds, kept the blooms 
free trom harmful insects. It seems 
that no spell was long enough for the 
full development of the enemies of 
the garden. 

With the middle of August things 
took a bad turn for the Glads, for it 
rained almost constantly. During that 
period there were also experienced sev- 
eral electric storms of unusual in- 
tensity. Due to this excess of rain 
from that time on, our bulbs were kept 
not merely moist, but very wet. This 
helped to rot away the mother bulb 
and so deprived the new one not only 
otf a good amount of its food, (for 
the intluence of sunlight on the green 
foliage is also a food producer,) but 
also of a good number of bulblets, and 
thus the new bulb did not attain its 
normal size. In addition to that, 
water helped to soften the husk of the 
new bulb and it penetrated quite often 
to the very sprouts. The very best 
thing to do was to dig them early, 
clean them at once and dry them, in 
the full open, whenever possible. 

It is by far better to take off an 
extra coat of husk than to allow mois- 
ture to turn it into rot and later lose 
a bulb;—more than that, rot even with 
favorable weather is a very mean dis- 
ease, which spreads very rapidly. 

If you lighten your soil with sifted 
ashes, be sure that it is well and 
evenly distributed. Likewise, there 
must be incorporated no other but 
well-rotted manure, tobacco dust, or 
sulphur. This year more than any 
other also proved how essential is per- 
fect drainage in the culture of Glads. 


It is also very important not to sell 
or undersell your stock before it is 
harvested and cured. Do not be too 
speedy in announcing that this year’s 
crop is,—the best yet! For then, 
when filling orders you run out of one 
size, you might be tempted to send 
out the next smaller one, or even such 
a one as you would not care to receive 
yourself. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, (Mich.) 





Prolificacy of Gladiolus Bulbs 


& I WAS digging my Glad bulbs last 
Fall, occasionally I would run 
across a large bulb, among the vari- 
eties that did not seem to be very pro- 
lific of bulblets, that was exceptionally 
prolific, producing as many as eight 
or ten times, or more, than the aver- 
age of that special variety. 

I wonder if it would not be well to 
keep these bulblets from such prolific 
bulbs by themselves and, by a series 
of selections from year to year, pro- 
duce a strain which would be much 
more prolific in bulblets than the aver- 
age of that variety. 








This may be of interest to the com- 
mercial grower of bulbs and, possibly, 
worth an experiment. 

Many plants are developed for cer- 
tain characteristics by selecting only 
those plants which show the char- 
acteristics wanted and discarding all 
others. 

Of course I realize that, as a rule, 
the smaller and younger bulbs produce 
bulblets plentifully, but, by selection, 
as above mentioned, possibly the 
larger bulbs may be made to produce 
their full share of bulblets also. 

Rost. B. Lowry, (Wis.) 
Editor’s Note:— 

The above offers a suggestion which 
I have not seen discussed before, and 
it is worthy of consideration. 

There is, however, one thought 
which occurs to me promptly in this 
connection. While Mr. Lowry’s sug- 
gestion is a good one, yet there is such 
a vast difference in varieties so far 
as prolificacy is concerned, that it 
is easily possible to select varieties 
which are prolific and discard those 
varieties which do not produce as they 
should. Therefore, the suggestion of 
developing a prolific strain would be 
interesting only as applied to varieties 
of exceedingly high merit, and it 
would necessarily involve much care 
and personal attention at digging 
time, although even on a large or 
small scale it is altogether practicable, 
as I see it. 

Although, as Mr. Lowry says, the 
smaller and younger bulbs produce 
bulblets most plentifully, yet there are 
varieties that even the small bulbs 
produce but sparingly. It is almost 
an invariable rule that bulbs older 
than three years from bulblet give 
comparatively little increase, but what 
may be done with really high culture 
with extra feeding and suitable irri- 
gation has yet to be shown. 

If any reader has worked along this 
line will be glad to have him discuss 
the subject in the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 





The Gladiolus from Bulblets 


One of my friends writes that he 
grows Gladioli only from the mature 
corms or bulbs which form on the 
old bulbs, and that he does not grow 
from bulblets. He finds that under 
this practice certain varieties deteri- 
orate rapidly, while certain other va- 
rieties behave well and persist as sat- 
isfactory bloomers. 

It might be explained in this con- 
nection, (what every experienced 
Gladiolus grower knows,) that the 
above practice will soon result in very 
unsatisfactory bloom from certain va- 
rieties. While some varieties do 
pretty well under these conditions, 
others will do almost nothing. Those 
who grow the Gladiolus in its greatest 
perfection must either grow their own 
bulbs from bulblets each year or buy 
new bulbs. Most amateur growers 
buy new stock each year so that they 


Calcium, j 


December, { ‘la 


do not miss the loss of th 
but a variety which has been er 
ularly pleasing can best be bo 
uated in one’s own garden by Savi 
the bulblets and growing from bul 
each year. Take for instance 
beautiful light pink, Le Mar 
Foch. Bulbs of this variety get 
directly, partly because it is an a 
variety, and the best results can 
had only from strong, young bh 
grown two to four years from bulblets, 
Some growers claim that bulbs do 
not get old, but this story has Never 
been thoroughly demonstrated 0 
threshed out. They certainly do eet 
old under average conditions jn the 
average amateur garden; hence the 
above statements and Suggestions, 


MADISON CoopgR 





Glad Growers too Optimistic 


A CORRESPONDENT who is not 
by nature an optimist, tells that 
one day a friend came to his garden 
to exchange bulbs and when asked 
about the current year’s crop he re. 
plied that it was “the best ever.” This 
correspondent states that after look. 
ing over the friend’s bulbs he was 
convinced that they were far from 
being “the best ever.” 


This same correspondent states that 
he has noticed that several of the fall 
Gladiolus advertisements have also ex- 
pressed a similar opinion; that the 
present crop has the best bulbs ever 
dug. 

Now as this correspondent asks me 
for my opinion on this subject I am 
glad to give it and the headline at 
the beginning of this note gives my 
opinion in a few words. 


It is a fact, and I will admit that 
I am naturally disposed the same way 
myself, that when one is digging a 
crop he is quite likely to be over- 
sanguine of its quality and quantity,— 
just natural optimism and the tend- 
ency of the human mind to look on the 
bright side of things. But as we ge 
older these things take on more of 
their true value. In case of the pres 
ent year’s crop it is more than prob 
able that many growers are going t0 
be vastly disappointed when they come 
to get their bulbs in the cellar, cured, 
cleaned, and ready for market. 


But let us hear from others on this 
subject. My own bulbs, I think, are 
fully up to average, but I will admit 
that I am not able to gauge the crop 
as yet, and I want to say further that 
I do not attempt to gauge it until it 
is under cover and we begin to take 
off the roots and old bulbs. Then! 
can get a pretty good idea of what the 
year’s crop is like. So far we have 
only cleaned a bunch of medium-siz 
Le Marechal Foch and these seem t 
be just about average quality 
with little or no disease or trouble 
any kind. 

MADISON Cooper, (Nor. N.Y.) 
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Editorial Notes 


NEW pest has arrived in our gar- 

den and we would like to learn 
its name and means of destruction. 
In August we noticed many Lilac 
leaves had brown tips and looked 
seared. Later on quantities of them 
were rolled over and had become soft. 
Investigation brought out the fact 
that inside the rolled portion were 
dozens of little white “worms” about 
three-eighths of an inch in length. 
They were undoubtedly the larvae of 
some winged insect, but what? Noth- 
ing in the adult line had been ob- 
served and we have learned of but one 
other garden affected and that in a 
different part of the city. Bushes on 
both the north and south sides of the 
house have been attacked, while a 
white variety at the foot of the gar- 
den has not been touched. Many 
leaves are brown and dry but those 
having the worms on them are moist 
and soft which apparently means that 
the larvae cannot live on crisp green 
food. What are they, and what is one 
to do to dispose of them? 

Time was when big green “Lilac 
worms” were common enough and 
their light-brown cocoons hung in 
quantities on the bushes all Winter 
unless gathered in the Fall by know- 
ing gardeners. These were the co- 
coons usually collected by school chil- 
dren to keep during the Winter and 
watch the “butterflies” come out at 
the approach of Spring. This event 
often happened long before it was 
warm enough out-of-doors for insect 
life to awaken, owing to the warmth 
of the school room. 

Have these Lilac worms been exter- 
minated? Nothing has been seen or 
heard of them to our knowledge for 
years. They were bad enough but did 
nothing like the destruction to Lilac 
foliage that is accomplished by the 
new arrival. ‘ 


How is one to set out bulbs, clear 
up the garden, and get it in readi- 
ness for its winter’s sleep when it 





does nothing but rain, rain, rain? 


October is fast slipping away without 
a visit so far from Jack Frost. Even 
the tenderest plants are still flourish- 
ing and many blooms are to be seen, 
but garden work is next to impossible. 
Even on the rare occasions when mois- 
ture is not falling from the clouds, the 
ground is wet and cold. Last Fall 
many gardeners failed to get all of 
their bulbs set out owing to bad 
weather, but this Fall seems to be 
even worse. 

For all of long delayed frosts, coal 
bins are losing their contents all too 
rapidly. No doubt the unusual amount 
of wind is responsible for this. 


A soft little twittering is heard 
among the trees and shrubs which an- 
nounces that Juncos have arrived 
from their summer homes. They re- 
mind us that the winter Birds will 
soon be here and suet should be tied 
to some of the trees, or to such large 
shrubs as Lilacs. The best way is to 
wire it on securely and on the under 
side where cats can not reach it easily. 
If allowed to swing from a branch, 
Chickadees might be able to eat from 
it, but Woodpeckers and Nuthatches 
would have nothing to stand on while 
eating. It would be wiser to wind 
wire or strong cord around both suet 
and limb. 


Again has appeared the story of 
that rare Asiatic plant with satin seed 
pods, a picture of which appeared in 
a New York paper a couple of years 
ago. Now a man in the Middle West, 
not a florist, has sent out circulars 
with an offer of seeds at 50 cts. a 
dozen. The plant is illustrated, and is 
as the other illustration was, simply 
a fair-sized bunch of Honesty pods. 
Can it be that this common plant is 
not widely known? It probably did 
come from some foreign country ori- 
ginally, a large portion of our plants 
were immigrants once, but Honesty, 
Moonwort or Satin Flower has been 
here quite long enough to be natural- 
ized. It is far from rare in the gar- 
dens of members of the Utica Garden 
Club. One member is known to have 
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given to friends bouquets considerably 
larger than either one illustrated. An- 
other member had at least a dozen 
packages of seed at the last meeting 
of the Club to be taken by any member 
that desired them. So many had seed 
of their own raising that all the pack- 
ages were not taken. Honesty is 
listed in the catalogues at a very rea- 
sonable price so it must be fairly well 
known in other places. 





Useful Hints for December 


OO hardly thinks of December as 
a garden month in Central New 
York, still some things may be done 
unless Winter has set in very early. 
Much depends on November’s weather ; 
if this month has been too warm to 
make it advisable to cover semi-hardy 
bushes and shrubs, such work can be 
done early in December. One must 
be guided by the season. It is wise 
to draw all branches into place and 
tie them while the weather is warm 
and branches supple, then the covering 
can be put on after colder days come. 
Excelsior is excellent for covering 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


Now is the time to begin extra visits 
to the Public Library in search of 
books on garden lore. If your library 
has failed to purchase books along this 
line, start a demand for them. Natu- 
rally, books are bought to fill the 
wants of readers and they must make 
their wants known. There is a large 
range of desirable books, some like 
textbooks and others imparting con- 
siderable knowledge but in a more 
popular form. 


Try to have something in bloom for 
Christmas. Paperwhite Narcissus and 
the Chinese Sacred Lily are easily 
grown in the house, being simply set 
in a bowl of water and held in place 
by small stones, or the fiberous moss 
sold for the purpose. Some people use 
marbles because they are easily ob- 
tained and easily cleaned. 


A few well-cared-for Houseplants 
are a delight to the eye and give much 
pleasure, but they require consider- 
able attention. For one thing they 
should be showered every few days to 
keep the foliage free from dust, and 
have them look bright and green, and 
still more to keep the pores of the 
leaves open as these are the means 
by which plants obtain fresh air. 
Sickly-looking plants are an eye-sore 
in the house and should not be allowed 
to remain. Sometimes a plant is sim- 
ply resting or needs to recover from a 
bad spell. Under such conditions it 
should be given as good care as pos- 
sible but not in the living room. 
Where the family gather, everything, 
plants included, should be as bright 
and attractive as possible. 


Many Houseplants are ruined by 
being overwatered, others by being 
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forgotten occasionally and allowed to 
dry out. As usual, the happy medium 
is the sensible course. 

Attractive plants make delightful 
Christmas gifts especially for sick 
folks or “shut-ins.” These need not 
be the very expensive ones from the 
florists. If one had the forethought 
a little earlier in the season, bulbs and 
other plants could be prepared for 
such gifts and if near enough to the 
woods, tiny Ferns and other little 
wild plants could be put into small 
fish globes and a glass cut for a cover 
to keep in moisture. These will re- 
main fresh all Winter. In some sec- 
tions it is not too late yet to arrange 
these. Of course the Partridgeberry 
vine if covered with its bright fruit 
is the most “Christmassy” of all, but 
one wonders whether it is wise to sug- 


gest its use for fear of its going the 
way of Arbutus and other fast dis- 
appearing wild flowers. It may be on 
the protected list in this state. 


The Chinese Lantern is very effec- 
tive for Christmas bouquets if mixed 
with some green and it grows so easily 
and spreads so rapidly that anyone 
with a bit of garden can have plenty 
of it. For best results it needs a 
sunny spot. Not but what it will grow 
anywhere apparently, but as its red 
“lanterns” or seed pods are its only 
attraction and these do not seem to be 
produced in quantity except in a sunny 
place, that is where it ought to be. 


Catalogues picture this as an up- 
right, compact plant but in most gar- 
dens it sprawls around and is any- 
thing but compact. 





Gardening Accessories 
BY MRS. EDWARD W. RUBEN 


E HAVE all heard a lot about 
W garden accessories, but how 
many have heard of them as 
those things that not only make of gar- 
dening a pleasure but also make “The 
Joyous Art of Gardening” a pretty 
thing to look at. Reading about it at 
this time of year will give you a 
chance to present a good many of the 
things mentioned in this article to 
gardening friends as Christmas gifts 
and vice versa they will make welcome 
presents to receive from friends and 
relatives. Just mention them when 
asked what you want. 


It really needs but one or two things 
that you use in your garden activities 
that are ornamental as well as useful, 
to start you wanting everything you 
possibly can have which is attractive 
as well as practical. My first really 
out-of-the-ordinary gardening present 
sent to me by a relative from a distant 
city where everybody gardens, was a 
rather unique kneeling pad. It was so 
odd that at first I could not guess its 
use at all. A cushion 12” x 18” cov- 
ered with a fine straw weave of some 
kind, all bound in red, a handle on one 
side by which to carry it, and a sort 
of fence around three sides to protect 
your dress while kneeling. We called 
it a “prayer rug” at first and the name 
has stuck to it ever since, although 
word was finally sent as to its use. 
That was many years ago but my 
kneeling pad is still my best gardening 
friend. The handle and protecting 
straw have long since worn off but it 
has been recovered many times and 
always in some gay cretonne. It 
doesn’t cost any more and looks so 
much prettier in use. 


Then there is your garden hat. Why 
wear any old worn-out straw hat, when 
an open-work beach hat with broad 
brim can be bought for ten cents and 
lined with flowered cretonne? It is 
tight, serviceable, and above all, so 
sort of airy-fairy looking that you 
cannot help but enjoy working in the 
sun from which it protects you. 


Gloves I have tried, the good-look- 
ing gauntlet kind, had them given to 
me both for birthday and Christmas 
gifts, but always discarded them be- 
fore Spring is hardly over as my bare 
hands will do much more particular 
work than when gloves are worn. 


Then there is the matter of dress. 
If your garden is of any size at all, 
you probably spend half days at a 
time working in it and get pretty 
dirty especially in the early morning. 
I have tried overalls and knickers 
(having a garden of considerable size, 
nearly two acres) and find nothing is 
better for a woman gardener than a 
somewhat short dress of substantial 
material, buttoned down the front and 
having a leather belt. It buttons 
down the front so that one can change 
into a housedress without pulling the 
sometimes dirty garden dress (and a 
gardening dress will usually get 
dirty) over the head. The belt is to 
keep the dress from spreading all over 
the ground before you, when you are 
bending over. Please do not wear 
your old faded half-worn-out summer 
dresses for gardening, for you do not 
look attractive beside your flowers in 
that garb. Suggest that you would 
like for Christmas some smocks, or 
material for good, short, plain dresses. 
You will never wear anything else 


once you start and it is so e 
off one dress and put on anothes 
The same thing might be gaig 
footwear. How much more att hi 

is the gardener in round-toed, 
heeled shoes, than in half-worn 
high-heeled, light-leather pumps whit 
are not at all suited to the work 
So much for your personal ado 
ment; now for the many little +); 
for os — itself that makes 
work so much more enjoya " 
than without them. Jovable ‘wil 


y MY mind comes first of all, 
plenty of stakes; nice, even, 
stakes. We start out with perhaps giy 
of one size, eight of another and 80 
on, and before we get through, in 
order to keep our garden neat and jy 
the rush we use anything from a dig. 
carded broomhandle to an old dead 
tree branch. A few years ago a rl. 
ative gave me one hundred assorted 
stakes, all sharpened, bought at the 
lumber yard as waste pieces. Duri 
the winter months I painted then 
green, and the following Summer | 
staked everything that could be*staked 
just for the joy of using my nice 
stakes. This showed me how nice 4 
garden looks properly staked. Try 
four rather than one stake for some 
plants and see how much prettier they 
will look. A hundred stakes sounds 
like a lot but the average garden needs 
more than that. If you have six or 
eight heavy bushes, you will want 
twenty-five or so right there. 


My vegetable garden being about 
100’ x 150’ needs a great deal of stak- 
ing material too, for Tomatoes, Peas 
and so on. It is within sight of the 
flower garden and I want everything 
to look neat. After using any old 
thing for a while I was delighted to 
receive two bundles of lath which 
make nice uniform stakes. Sawed in 
half they make fine markers for 
Gladioli, if one raises a number of 
varieties and wishes to keep them sep- 
arate. Get a few cents worth of wood 
preserver and dip the ends in that s 
the stakes will last longer. The wood 
in lath is so light that by using in 
delible ink the names can be painted 


“on and made very legible. 


Then comes tying material. Of 
course you want green. How much 
nicer your Roses look before the leaves 
appear tied with green than with any 
other color. A few balls received at 
Christmas time will make you think 
of the giver all Summer. 

And last but not least I want to 
mention shears. No common every- 
day household scissors for me. To 
cut down perennials in Fall; to cut 
flowers in Spring or Summer; to trim 
off the grass along the edges; and 
lots of other times; I use great long 
paperhangers’ shears, always 
and sharp. They are narrow and not 
heavy. I keep them hanging ona 
always handy, for any one finds # 
many uses for them. 

This really is only a partial list of 


: the garden accessories I started to 
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a THE UTICA GARDEN CLUB—Continued | 


d which make acceptable 
about fT ecould mention a box of tags 
for the flowers to be sent to exhibition, 
the pretty pencils for keeping records, 

punch of very small envelopes for 
ci poth gathered by yourself and 

‘ven by friends. These envelopes not 
only look better than the usual array 
of packages, from a piece of news- 
paper tied with string, to the candy 
box filled with Hollyhock seedpods. 
These by being marked properly tell 
ou the color, kind of flower, and by 
whom given. 

By all means try and give some 
friend or relative a pretty gardening 
accessory for Christmas and get them 
started gardening for looks as well 
as for efficiency. 





From Weeds to Flowers 


N MOVING into my present home 
O*, found a plentiful supply of 
weeds;—Wild Carrots, Dandelions, 
Plantain and many others ;—together 
with a hard clay soil, the residue of 
the cellar excavations; our top soil 
having been mostly removed by 
nearby ambitious gardeners. 

I promptly began gardening opera- 
tions, even before moving in. My 
sympathetic son volunteered to do 
some spading for me, and one blazing 
August day we moved some choice 
Perennial Phlox, Pyrethrum, Delphin- 
ijums, Roses, etc., from my former 
home; but few of them survived the 
first Winter. 


During September, Friend Husband 
took the helm and made a lawn, not 
much of a lawn even yet, with the 
poor soil and numerous weeds, but it 
is green and it was at least the be- 
ginning of a background. 


The first year I planted Beans and 
sifted coal ashes, and still continue 
with the ashes; one year being fortu- 
nate enough to receive the gift of a 
year’s supply of wood ashes from the 
I have also each 
year maintained a compost pile. Be- 
ginning early in the Spring, I add 
everything that has any value as 
humus,. such as weeds before they 
seed, (except Wild Carrot or Plan- 
tain,) all green tops from Beets, Car- 
rots, Onions, Potatoes, parings, Corn 
husks, and so on. Whenever I put on 
any vegetable material I immediately 
cover it with soil or ashes, so that 
there is never any odor from it. The 
following Spring I had available quite 
a bit of good soil with which to fill 
up the many depressions made in re- 
moving some not-wanted plant, or 
from the ground settling. 


We also collect each Autumn all the 
fallen leaves that we are able to get. 
ot having any in our immediate 
neighborhood we are compelled to visit 
our friends at some distance from 
home. In the Spring we spade them 





in, together with any sand we may 
have and the winter product of ashes. 
Whenever we go out in our car I am 
always looking for a place where I 
can collect a bag of sand, leaf mould, 
or real soil and at the same time any 
beautiful native flower or shrub I 
may see. 

The fertilizers I have used have been 
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as varied as the other ingredients, 
but I have gradually built up a soil 
that will grow most of the peren- 
nials. 

My garden is far from my dreams 
as yet, but now when I look from my 
door over the dew-sprinkled grass this 
beautiful September morning I re- 
joice that my labors have, to me at 
least, produced “A thing of beauty” 
which is “a joy forever.” 

GRACE BRE MILLER 
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Dahlia Growing Suggestions 


5 THOSE who did not successfully 
winter their Dahlia tubers, would 
suggest they order a new supply and 
adopt the following plan of growing 
them, a plan that will surely meet with 
complete success: 

Plant tubers from May 15th to 
June 15th. Some advocate an earlier 
planting, but we have had better suc- 
cess by a later planting. Planted too 
early, they begin to bloom in July, 
when the dry weather and intense heat 
check the growth and often blight the 
buds. The Dahlia is a fall-blooming 
plant, and produces the finest flowers 
on young shoots that have made a 
rapid growth during the _ cooler 
weather of late Summer. 

For best results, do not have the 
soil too rich, or the plants will pro- 
duce a rank growth of foliage and but 
few blossoms. <A moderately rich, 
good garden soil is best for the tubers, 
which should be planted three inches 
deep. When the new shoots appear, 
thin to one or two shoots, and when 
the plant is six inches high, cut it off 
above the second joint to make it bush 
out. Allow plenty of room—three to 
three and one-half feet apart—and 
plant in an open, sunny place. Culti- 
vate the soil thoroughly and fre- 
quently, taking care not to injure the 
tubers. Give them plenty of water, 
as they will not do well in dry soil. 

If, during an unusually hot spell of 
weather or drouth, the growth is 
checked, buds blighted and wood hard- 
ened, they can yet be made to bloom 
by a severe pruning which thins out 
the old wood, thus making vigorous 
young shoots grow up from below. 

Comparing past experiences, we pre- 
fer to order green plants from the 
florists, as we find they produce larger 
flowers and a greater abundance than 
from the tubers. A commercial 
grower in cut flowers advised the 
growing of green plants, which we 
found has given most pleasing results. 

We have also grown beautiful Dah- 
lias that flowered in late Summer and 
Autumn, from spring-sown seed. The 
seed should be planted in boxes in 





house or hotbed, early in April. This 
is an interesting way to grow them as 
the seedlings are usually different 
from ordinary Dahlias. 


E. M. L. BLANCHER, (Penna.) 





Dahlia Storing Experience 


I have experimented quite a lot on 
Dahlia storing, such as removing all 
the dirt, length of stalks left on, etc. 

On some clumps I left some 6 or 8 
inches of stalk. These stalks became 
very dry and hard and few eyes 
showed up. On others that the stalk 
was cut off quite close, the tubers re- 
mained in much better condition. 

It depends entirely on size and ma- 
turity of tubers as to amount of dirt 
I leave on. If tubers are small, I leave 
as much dirt on clumps as will stay 
fast, always turning clumps upside 
or on the top for a day or so to allow 
all water to flow out of stalks, then 
turn back, so all dirt is fairly dry be- 
fore storing. 

With my clumps that have large 
strong tubers, I remove all the dirt, 
turning them up as before to allow all 
stalks to drain, and my storage space 
is to lay the clumps on top of the po- 
tatoes in the cave, and also lay boards 
across from one bin to another, and 
store on this shelf. 


Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 





Dividing Dahlias 


Dahlias should not be divided until 
near planting time. The same is true 
of Tuberoses and probably of most 
roots and of bulbs that require cutting 
of tissue in division. 

The cut surface permits escape of 
contained moisture, and therefore, di- 
vided roots are more liable to dry up 
during the Winter. Also the cut sur- 
faces are liable to storage rot, which 
can be very destructive, especially as 
the divided pieces may need moist 
packing, beyond what would have been 
necessary if no dividing had been 
done. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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California’s Native Palm 
BY GEORGE B. BOWERS 


are struck with its abundance of 

decorative Palms, but few know 
that but one is native, the Washing- 
tonia filifera, a large “fan” variety. 
Even this Palm is not a native of the 
Pacific slope, but only of the southwest 
corner of the state in the Colorado 
Desert. There, in that inhospitable 
region, this stately Palm struggles for 
existence. 

This rare Palm was first made 
known to the world by Major Emory, 
who, in 1846, found a small group on 
the western border of the Colorado 
Desert. At that time the group was 
mistaken for Palmettos, and, not until 
1879, by Wendland, an European palm- 
ographer, was this Palm given its dis- 
tinctive name in honor of our own 
George Washington. 


Vere struc to Southern California 


HERE exists abundant evidence 

that the Colorado Desert, except 
for the artificially maintained Salton 
Sea and an irrigated farming district, 
has recently become more arid than 
even during historical times. Many 
springs and waterholes have dried up 
within the memory of man, and with 
that desiccation, the ranks of this Palm 
have been constantly thinned and con- 
stricted, until now its numbers have 
been decreased to approximately 
twenty-nine groups, large and small. 

The total of mature Palms remain- 
ing in their natural habitat is less 
than 7000. Some sites contain a num- 
ber of young plants, but the majority 
have no second growth in evidence. 
Investigation has proven that, within 
the past fifty years, six large groups 
have been completely destroyed. 


The Washingtonia is found between 
the 33rd and 34th parallels, with but 


two exceptions. These locations are 
strung along the western edge of the 
Colorado Desert, with a general north 
and south trend. 














Washingtonia filifera of the Thou- 
sand Palm Canyon group in San 
Diego County, California. The 
Thousand Palm Canyon group is 
the largest in existence, composed 
of nearly a thousand mature trees. 
This group is about 800 feet above 
sea level. 


How strange that within the vast 
district there has not yet been set aside 
for a national park one of these unique 
desert forests to be preserved for fu- 
ture generations. 

















Washingtonia filifera growing in the Colorado Desert, San Diego 


County, California. 


The location is 70 feet below sea level 


(Note man standing by the center Palm to estimate height) 






Caleium, ' 
December, 195 


“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands 
letters received, proves the unique fr, 
tionship between The Flower Growenil 
Readers, and its Editor. We ¢o » tly 
for the good of all. operate 


“Enclosed find check for renewal 
scription. I take greater pleasure _ a ms 
THE FLOWER GROWER than any other ening 
published. It is instructive in every q 
ment, and I find that your advertisers debe 
as they advertise, and give full satisfacti 
every way. It is a pleasure to deal with ‘eh 

(Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

“When I was married, a little over fiye 
ago, I knew nothing of growing flowers, 
husband and I were going in debt on g ity 
place of twelve acres and most of our 
was spent on trees and a two room house me 
“Every issue of THE FLOWER Grower is w 
a year’s subscription to me.” orth 

(Kettle Falls, Wash.) 

“I thank you for the good your magazi ; 

me and the real enjoyment I get from it" 
(Whittier, Calif.) 

“TIT very much enjoy THE FLOWER Grower 

read it from cover to cover, ads and all.” be 
(Hyde Park, Mass.) 

“I enjoy the magazine very much, a 
the glory of the garden has departed, I an 
the numbers all back to my winter home for 
more thorough reading.” (Saybrook, Conn.) ; 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the most li 
broad-minded in its editorials of peda 
I know of. You have the strength of your pie 
victions and are not afraid to say go. ; 

“The gospel of work is what the wor 
needs ;—work for the love of achievement, 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is published for a re 
purpose and its readers must surely realize that 
act.” (Central Square, N.Y.) 

“I am a very recent subscriber but have already 
received more material aid, as a beginner, than 
I have been able to obtain from many othe 
sources where I have sought information. I feg 
that I am a confirmed reader of THE Frown 
Grower. Your work deserves the fullest measure 
of success.” (Lionville, Pa.) 


“We devour THE FLOWER GRoweR. It is » 
practical.” (St. Charles, Il.) 

“I want to tell you that we think THe Frowm 
GROWER the very best magazine that comes to our 
home. It is more than a ‘flower grower’; it is a 
home grower and a character grower. I know 
that myself and my family have been greatly 
broadened by reading it and I would like to ge 
it in every home in the land.” 

(Orange, N. J.) 

“Let me say in passing how much I appreciate 
THE FLOWER GROWER; the many able articles on 
so many subjects by different writers; the uwi- 
form reliability of the people who use its adver 
tising columns; (I have purchased from quite a 
number of them) ; but particularly the high moral 
tone of its editorials. 

“Enclosed find $2.00 for renewal of my sub- 
scription. I am a teacher and I am getting the 
magazine for my school. The parents as well 
the pupils read THE FLOWER GROWER and gain 
many helpful things from it.” (Perth, Ont.) 


“I do not see how I can get along without 
THE FLOWER GROWER, as I have formed the 
habit.” (South Bend, Ind.) 


“I have learned to love and appreciate TH 
FLOWER GROWER.”’ (Oldenbury, Ind.) 


“You have no idea how impatiently I await the 
arrival of THE FLOWER GROWER. I find every 
department exceedingly interesting.” 

(Ayer’s Cliffe, Quebec) 


“I like THe FLOweR GRowER because the in 
terests it discusses are so varied, covering the 
needs of the humblest home owner to those of the 
large landed estate, which some other kindred 
publications do not do; and the price is within 
the limits of economy.” (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“If I could have only one magazine, it would 
naturally have to be THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Red Wing, Minn.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER I think is unique among 
horticultural publications. At present I receive 
six different ones each month and none of thet 
measure up to your standard. Have read so m 
good material by some of your contributors that 
I feel I am acquainted with them.” 

(Clinton, Mich.) 

“As soon as I received the first copy of Tit 
FLOWER GROWER I recognized it as something ! 
had always wanted. I read mine over and ove 
and I learn much. I would willingly go without 
some other things in order to have THE FLOWR 
GROWER.” (Jackson, Mich.) 

“Would rather miss a few meals than miss Tat 


FLoweR GROWER. Enough said.” 
(Novato, Calif.) 
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Digging Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you kindly let me know how to harvest 
my Gladiolus bulbs? Shall I cut them off before 
‘aging, or dig and cut off the stalks at once, 


— I let them dry first? I am a greenhorn 
mith Glads and want to proceed correctly, as they 


A rowth, and I had good bloom. 
made fairly canine “Fam J. Teco, (N. H.) 

Answer:—The digging of Gladiolus 
bulbs is a very simple matter. Loosen 
them with a spading fork. Grasp the 
tops in the left hand, and cut the bulb 
of with a pair of shears, (pruning 
shears are best,) letting the bulb drop 
into a box or basket. Cut close to the 
bulb, don’t leave a stub. There is no 
advantage in leaving the stalks or tops 
on the bulbs while drying. Indeed, there 
is a positive disadvantage. 

In digging small bulbs no shears are 
needed for cutting off the tops. The bulbs 
may be pulled or broken off without in- 
juring them, especially if the foliage is 
allowed to mature pretty well before 
digging; and if the tops show some 
browning they separate easily from the 
bulbs. 

— (EDITOR) 





Pruning Cherries and Plums 


To THE EpIToR:— 

Is there a conflict between Professor Van 
Meter and Mr. Sheward as to the pruning of 
Cherries and Plums? As to removing crowding 
branches, no question. But as to heading back? 

Last year (pruning by book, totally without 
experience) I cut back about half the new growth 
at the end of the first year of the young trees. 
This year, following, as I supposed, Professor 
Van Meter, I was preparing td “let it wave”’— 
with misgivings, as, though it is sturdy, it is also 
rangy. Now, in the March FLOWER GROWER, 
comes Mr. Sheward with what seems to be advice 
to cut back about half of the new growth regu- 
larly every year—at least on Cherries. Certainly 
that would, for me, make better-looking and more 
manageable trees. But will it delay bearing? I’d 
just got it established in my system that Cherries 
and Plums “resent the knife.” 

WALTER NELLES, (Conn.) 

Answer :—A sharp distinction should be 
made between pruning young trees and 
pruning trees which have been bearing 
for several years. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to prune back vigorous branches of 
newly-set trees to get the branch forma- 
tion started properly, but repeated cut- 
‘ting back of last year’s growth tends to 
thicken the tops of young trees inordi- 
nately, which makes heavy thinning out 
necessary. Such heavy pruning holds 
the tree back in its development. Why 
work hard to add a foot of growth to 
the top and then cut it off? 

We have found that it is best to head 
back young trees only when necessary in 
shaping the tops. If you can imagine 
what the tree will look like when six or 
eight years old you will see no necessity 
or a lot of branches started near the 
trunk. We encourage young trees to be 
tall and rangy rather than compact and 
dense. They thicken fast enough as they 
grow older—especially Cherry trees— 
and they spread after they come into 
bearing, 

As Cherry trees grow older and the 
tops become dense considerable thinning 
out is advisable. This should usually 
Consist in the removal of fairly large 
branches rather than twigs. As the 
trees continue to grow in height and 








spread, the time may come when some 
repressive measures are advisable. Then 
it is best to head back several feet at a 
time by cutting to a well-developed side 
branch on wood two years old, or older. 
Persistent heading back of new growth 
makes the top too thick for maximum 
fruit production. 

Most varieties of Plums need less thin- 
ning out than Cherries. They are more 
inclined to be tall and open, and heading 
back may be necessary earlier in their 
lives than in the case of Cherry trees. 
The tree itself indicates by its manner 
of growth the kind of pruning which 
is best, if we keep in mind the fact, that 
the tops of bearing trees should be open 
rather than compact and dense. It is 
plain, then, that the pruning of the 
Burbank Plum should consist mainly of 
thinning out crowding branches, for 
Burbank trees are naturally low and 
compact, while Red June, upright and 
rangy by nature, needs less thinning out 
and may need heading back before it 
has borne many crops. 


An Apple tree is a still different prob- 
lem. It should be given room enough 
to grow large and should not be headed 
back until it threatens to get out of 
reach. Since trees vary so widely, we 
must discuss pruning in rather general 
terms, and rules cannot be drawn too 
closely. A_ little knowledge of tree 
growth and a lot of common sense form 


the best guide. 
R. A. VAN METER 





Gruss an Teplitz Rose 


Fails to Bloom 
To THe EpIror:— 


I have two Gruss an Teplitz Roses that I grew 
from cuttings, but they don’t blossom as they 
should. Are five years old, grow like crazy, but 
only one gives a few blooms on one stem only. 
Don’t like to discard them as they have glorious 
foliage, almost purple this Spring. 

I cut them down to about eight inches and they 
grew to a height of six feet last Summer. They 
stand one on each side of a bird-bath and get 
lots of moisture. Had a bad case of black spot 
three years ago, but sulphur-arsenate dusting 
fixed that “spots,” or rather “knocked the spots 
off of ’em.” 

Hope I can get them to bloom. 

I. J. Z., (Mich.) 


Answer :—Gruss an Teplitz sometimes 
does behave as yours have behaved, par- 
ticularly when grown from cuttings 
rather than put on a good understock. 
This variety will give double as many 
flowers on a Multiflora stock. 

My suggestion is that you do not cut 
them back very severely. They are evi- 
dently too vigorous to think about bloom- 
ing. 

J. HoracE McFARLAND 





Starting with Bees 


To THE EbIToR:— 


I think I would like to keep a few Bees for 
private use. I live near the city in the country, 
no farms or large cultivated lots near; plenty of 
fruit trees and general garden flowers. What 
kind of Bees do you recommend? Cc. E. W. 


Answer:—I believe most authorities 
agree that the Italian is the best all- 
around Bee, all points considered. Of 
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course the Carniolan has many admir- 
able traits, such as gentleness, hardiness 
and prolificacy; they cap their honey 
whiter than most Bees, but on account of 
their tendency to excessive swarming 
they are like a cow that gives a good 
mess of milk but kicks it over. 


G. W. B., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Peonies Come White 


To THE EpIToR :— 


I am wondering if you will kindly tell me why 
so many of my light Peonies bloom almost white. 
Some of them have been set for three years in 
a sunny place and in rather light soil. I have 
quite a collection bought from the very best 
dealers and they mostly all come out nearly white. 
Do Peonies have this habit in light soil, or must 
they be older to show their true colors? 


Mrs. WM. L. McLAuGuHuIn, (N. J.) 


Answer:—It may be that the faded 
color in Peonies is due to the unusual 
weather conditions experienced this year 
to some extent, and to a further extent 
to the fact that your soil is deficient in 
potash. If the latter is largely respon- 
sible the condition can be remedied by 
applying hardwood ashes at the rate of 
two to three pounds per large plant, or 
if unavailable, perhaps a balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer rather high in potash, 
like a good Potato fertilizer, would be 
useful in quantities from one to two 
pounds per plant. The fertilizer should 
be evenly distributed over the ground in 
a radius of two to three feet from the 
plant and kept away from the stems at 
least six inches, and it should then be 
well harrowed in. This fertilizer can 
be applied any time, but it will have its 
best effect if put on in late Summer or 
early in the Fall so that the fall rains 
can distribute it through the soil where 
the feeding-roots of the plant will take it 
up. 

If the soil is very light it is probable 
that some form of humus could be ap- 
plied to advantage also, and it may be 
that the soil is deficient in general fer- 
tility which can only be corrected by 
building up the humus contents and ap- 
plying fertilizer as suggested above. 

Any further suggestions from experi- 
enced Peony growers will be appreciated. 





Probably Galax Leaves 


To Tue Epiror:— 


I enclose a leaf which I wish you would name 
for me. We were out for a ride and had to stop 
on account of a blowout and my little girls found 
these leaves and brought them to me. They were 
in the yard of an old house. It was a low-grow- 
ing plant, something like a Burdock, and grow- 
ing in a damp place. The leaves, as you can 
see, are thick, rather fuzzy or rough underneath, 
and have a red stem. I have never seen any- 
thing like it. I think there has been some flow- 
ers growing at that old house some time, as 
there were perennials, and I think the plant 
sent you for identification is also a perennial. 
I hope you will be able to tell me what it is as 
I am anxious to get a plant. 


Mrs. WM. L. McLAUGHLIN, (N. J.) 


Answer :—Although the Editor claims 
to be nothing but a greenhorn in floricul- 
ture, he is able to identify the specimen 
leaves sent as those of the Galax plant, 
although it is not supposed to be a native 
to N. J. 


The Galax is used extensively by 
florists in the making up of wreaths, and 
for decoration in the holiday season. 
Probably no other plant has of recent 
years proven as attractive and useful. 
The collecting of Galax leaves has be- 
come an established industry. Its nat- 
ural habitat extends from Virginia to 
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Georgia. As it is very numerous, there 
is no danger of extermination, and it 
seems that the collecting of leaves does 
not harm the plant. It is said that the 
plant may not be successfully cultivated 
for its leaves, as it is subject to various 
- pests which make the leaves unsalable. 

Great quantities of Galax leaves are 
put into cold storage at certain seasons 
of the year and they are available at 
any time and are particularly desirable 
during a scarcity of flowers. 

This is one of the plants which is of 
comparative recent introduction and 
Harlan P. Kelsey, the nurseryman, has 
credit for having discovered its great 
merit of long keeping and its beauty as a 
decorative foliage plant. 





Gersdorff’s Gladiolus Score Card 


To THE Eprror:— 


In Mr. Gersdorff’s Gladiolus rating score card, 
is the length of spike figured after cut or stand- 
ing, from the ground to the tip of the spike. 
How does Mr. Gersdorff rate productiveness? 


ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 


Answer :—Length of spike is figured 
cut or not, but not from the ground up. 
It is really the length over all between 
the tip, as the first flowers open down to 
the second pair of leaves, so that when 
cut two pairs of leaves are left for nor- 
mal maturity of the bud. 


Productiveness has been rated pri- 
marily on the basis of cormel production. 
If bulbs are. formed by splitting, this 
fact is also considered. 





Double Gladiolus Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like to ask about a double blossom 
that has come on one of my Gladiolus seedlings. 
The first flower is double and the next one single. 

Do you think that this bulb will throw some 
double flowers next year? C. H. G., (Mass.) 

Answer:—Gladiolus blossoms come 
double quite frequently, but it is very 
difficult to fix this trait. 

You might label this bulb and mark 
it for observation next year. It is prob- 
able that it will not come double next 
year, but it is maybe worth trying. 


MADISON COOPER 





Growing Flowers for Market 


To THE EpITor:— 


I am writing to ask you a few questions about 
growing flowers commercially. 

Do you think that growing Gladiolus for com- 
mercial use is profitable? What variety would 
you advise one to grow in Southern Mississippi 
for best results commercially? 


D. O. Cox, (Miss.) 

Answer:—The questions you asked 
cannot be answered exactly, but it may 
be stated that the culture of the Gladi- 
olus commercially is profitable under cor- 
rect conditions. A market for cut flow- 
ers, however, is not easy to develop, and 
there may be times when they are almost 
unsalable. 

I am not prepared to advise you what 
varieties to grow in your locality. This 
is something needing individual investi- 
gation and study. 

You should not think of going into the 
growing of flowers for market without 
fitting yourself first with personal ex- 
perience and without familiarizing your- 
self with the requirements of your mar- 
ket. If you go into the business with- 
out such preparation you are almost sure 
to fail. 

Better put off any move such as you 
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contemplate, unless you are already in 
the growing of flowers, for a year or two, 
until you have the chance to study the 
situation. You have told me nothing of 
your experiences or qualifications so I 
am not prepared to advise more def- 
initely. 
MADISON COOPER 





Peonies in New Mexico 


To THe Epriror :— 


Can I grow Peonies in this western country? 
Last year I bought three standard varieties and 
planted them one or two inches below the level 
of the soil, then banked up the soil over them for 
the Winter, taking this off in the Spring. They 
came up and all produced buds, but just dried 
up instead of blooming. 

I do not know of anyone who gets bloom out 
here, and thought perhaps it was because of the 
alkali in the soil. My soil, however, is of a sandy 
nature and we have no alkali. 

My question is: Do hard winds cause the 
blooms to fail or is it the high altitude? 

Perhaps our hard sandstorms have something 
to do with this failure to bloom. Any suggestions 


will be helpful. 
Mrs, C. W. T., (New Mex.) 

Answer :—Peonies require no winter 
protection, generally speaking. Some- 
times a light covering is used the first 
Winter after setting. 

Peonies do best when they are exposed 
to frost during the Winter,—it is the 
nature of the plant. 

Peonies should not be damaged by 
ordinary high winds and the high alti- 
tude in New Mexico should have no 
— effect, if other conditions are 
good. 

Failure to bloom the first year after 
setting is quite common, because the root 
system sometimes does not develop 
sufficiently to mature the buds. 

Any further suggestions from those 
who are growing Peonies in the South- 
west will be appreciated. 


MADISON COOPER 





To Kill Poison Ivy 


To THE EpITorR:— 


Can you tell me if there is anything that can 
be used to kill Poison Ivy? Also will the soil be 
in condition to grow grass or flowers after 
treating? 

We have a little cemetery, which is overrun 
with the Ivy so badly it is difficult to get a care- 
taker. Will be very thankful for any information 
on the subject. 

Answer:—You have a very difficult 
problem confronting you in the way of 
getting rid of a large growth of Poison 
I 


vy. 

Frankly, the only method that we 
know that is at all sure is to grub out 
the vines. When this is done after the 
plant has become dormant it is not in 
any way injurious to the worker if he 
wears gloves, since the plant oil which 
causes the blistering is not present in 
appreciable quantities. Gloves should be 
worn, however. It is even more sure to 
cut the vine above the ground at the 
start of a growing season so that the 
roots will not develop and then grub out 
the remaining portions in the Fall. This 
method of eradication is tedious, and 
must be followed year after year, be- 
cause the vine will spread rapidly if the 
greatest care is not taken. 

The experiments with the use of chem- 
icals as a means of eradication have been 
failures so far as we know. In sections 
where cultivation is possible the pest has 
been eradicated by preventing any 
growth, but of course cultivation is im- 
possible in your case. 


(Wisconsin Horticulture) 






Immature Bulblets 


To THe Eprror:— 


Can some eastern grower tell us m Western 
if the white, immature bulblets wail 
duced following fall rains will grow? De Pre. 
need special treatment? they 


Mrs. A. B. C., (Nebr,) 

Answer :—Gladiolus bulbs and bulb 
have the happy quality of being able ty 
survive, even though their growth ; 
mat most any stage of hi 
ment. is answers the questi 
ay bulblets. question about 

Although bulblets at maturi 
usually black or brown, the in Bn, 
white ones, will, if not dried too rapidly 
when dug, germinate well the next 8eg. 
son. This statement should not be 
too literally. In some cases the im- 
mature bulblets will fail to germinate, 
while in others they will all germinate, 

No special care is necessary other than 
to see that they are not dried too rapi 
nor too thoroughly. If dried for g few 
days only and then stored in moist 
they are likely to do better than if storey 
in dry storage from Fall till Spring, 


— (Eprtor) 








Flower Growing as a Business 


To THE EpiTor :— 


Since reading THE FLOWER Grower I have a 
desire to raise flowering plants for commercis] 
purposes. Would you be so kind as to advise 
me what course of study to follow to gain the 
knowledge necessary to properly care for and 
propagate Roses, Peonies, etc.? 


D. F., (N.Y,) 

Answer :—Information as to what you 
should do to perfect yourself in the neces. 
sary knowledge for horticultural work 
would be difficult to give. Horticulture 
is a very broad subject and cannot he 
learned in school. A more practical way 
would be for you to secure employment 
in a commercial establishment and pur 
sue a course of reading at the same 
time. Thus practical points coming yp 
could be worked out and studied up at 
odd times and in the course of a few 
years you could have a fund of informa- 
tion on the general subject which would 
enable you to select the special field of 
activity to which your ability and in- 
clination might attract you. 

The growing of flowers commercially 
is divided into many different branches, 
hence the above suggestions are of a gen- 
eral nature only. 

MADISON COOPER 





Best White Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR :— 


What is the best white Gladiolus in existence, 
regardless of price? 
ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 


Answer :—It may be stated that this 
question is not possible of answer, a 
no one person could possibly be at 
quainted with all of the white varieties 
of the Gladiolus which have been intro 
duced, and perhaps the very best white 
is still comparatively unknown. 

At the Flower Shows during the past 
two or three years, first place on white 
has been taken rather consistently by 
both Albania and Carmen Sylva, 
personally the Editor considers these two 
varieties the best whites in his ga 

Now friends, here is a chance to 
about your favorites, but do not put for 
ward any of the very new varieties 
which are comparatively unknowh 
Stick to those varieties which have beet 
generally introduced. 

MaDIsoNn COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


who can assist A gong general or 

or mation will confer a favor on the 
-~ a eal as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











_— 


QUESTIONS 


IDENTITY OF SUMAC 


A subscriber in Michigan wants to 
know about the common Sumac, stating 
that she has been told that there is a 

ison variety or species. Can any 
reader tell to what species the common 
Sumac of New England and New York, 
with its showy blooms and seed cones, 

long? 
a 4 his Taten it may be stated that 
the Sumac in places is a nuisance be- 
cause of its rapid spreading through its 
underground root system, but yet it is 
a very beautiful plant and worthy of 
ideration. 
Or cdeay has made its home right 
alongside of THE FLOWER GROWER build- 
ing, and I have been careful to see that 
it is not disturbed. Then there is an- 
other colony over at the house and this 
too has been carefully protected. Its 
foliage is tropical in character and the 
seed panicles are beautiful. 

Is this common Sumac the so-called 
Staghorn Sumac with the scientific name 
Rhus typhina? 

— (EDITOR) 


WHAT FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


I have some three dozen Dahlias and 
my blooms are large and a profusion of 
them, and of good color, but I fear I 
over-fertilize for good root production. 
Have been using manure from the 
chicken yard with a light lime. Our land 
is a rich, black loam, and we have grown 
vegetables on it for twenty years. It 
must be fertilized to keep it good. 

Will someone tell me what form in 
which to buy fertilizer and how much 
to use for each plant? 

H. H., (Mo.) 


WILD FERNS IN THE HOUSE 


Will someone please give information 
about wild Ferns for house culture? I 
would particularly like to know just how 
they should be handled; when to be taken 
up; and any other suggestions necessary 
will be appreciated. 

M. H., (N.Y.) 


Epitor’s NoTeE:— 


While Ferns from the woods have been 
successfully house-grown, anyone who 
has experience will doubtless confer a 
helpful favor on other readers besides 
M. H., by writing up their experience in 
some detail. 


APHIS ON LEOPARD PLANT? 


I have a Leopard Plant which has 
small, white, fuzzy little insects on it, 
dinging to the tips of the leaves just 
Where the new growth starts from the 
stem, also around where the leaf com- 
mences to shoot from the ground. I 
have dipped these in soapsuds and used 

co water on them, but they still 
have the same insects which seem to keep 
them from growing and causes the leaves 
to fall off. Any information will be 
gratefully received. 


Mrs. G. P. M., (Wash.) 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT LILIES 


Will someone please give me informa- 
tion about Lilies? 

Last Spring I planted quite a number 
of different kinds. Only two of them 
bloomed and the rest that came up only 
made a growth of about two inches. 
Some of them never came up at all. 

I have learned quite a bit about Lilies 
through THE FLOWER GROWER and one 
thing is that I should have planted them 
in a partly shaded location. Would it 
be a good time to transplant them in 
the Fall of the year, and is the north 
side of the house a good place? 

Is it likely that the bulbs which failed 
to sprout this season will come up in the 
Spring? I put sand on top and under- 
neath the bulbs and planted them about 
12 inches deep. 

How can I 
Lilies? 


make the soil acid for 
Mrs. O. W., (Ind.) 
EpDITor’s NOTE:— 


If the Lily bulbs were actually planted 
12 inches deep this may be the one chief 
reason for lack of results. Unless the 
bulbs were very large a depth of 12 inches 
in most. any soil would result in delayed 
growth and delayed bloom. Will some- 
one with experience with Lilies give as 
full details as possible? 


GLADIOLUS Orange Glory FAILS TO BLOOM 


I had about forty bulbs of Kunderd’s 
Orange Glory, which all grew and made 
a very rank and thrifty growth, but only 
two of them bloomed. When digging the 
bulbs I could see nothing wrong with 
them. I would like to ask if any reader 
can tell me if this experience is com- 
mon, and what is the cause of it, and if 
these same bulbs which do not bloom this 
year will be apt to bloom next year? 
They were grown in the garden with 
many others which bloomed as well as 
ever, so it certainly could not be due 
to any special conditions of soil or 
weather, which caused them to behave 
as they did. 


H. W. BLANDING, (West. N.Y.) 
EpIToR’s NoTE:— 


With me, Orange Glory has always 
been a shy bloomer, and the best results 
can only be had from comparatively 
young bulbs. Large and mature bulbs 
are most likely to divide and make a 
great display of foliage and produce but 
little bloom. Certain other varieties have 
this character, but Orange Glory is, so 
far as I know, one of the most pro- 
nounced in its failure to produce bloom 
from large bulbs. 


Any further suggestions? 


ARE RUSHES A PRIMITIVE TYPE OF 
VEGETATION ? 


One of my friends who visited my gar- 
den last year saw what I used to call 
Bulrush, which has encroached on my 
Iris bed from the creek-side. He made 
the remark that he had heard that these 
were the most primitive type of vege- 
tation in existence, but I have been un- 
able to find any exact data along this 
line. 

Surely these Rushes are a very un- 
usual type of plant life and their ability 
to spread by underground roots or stolons 
is nothing short of remarkable. 

Who can tell us something further 
along this line? 

—(THE EDITOR) 
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GLAD BULBS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Have had complaints of Glad bulbs 
which produce no blooms. One member 
states that he has planted good healthy- 
looking bulbs that did not produce blooms 
for two years in succession. This same 
party planted THE FLOWER GROWER col- 
lection bulbs alongside of the unproduc- 
tive ones and secured good bloom from 
the M. C. kind. I can understand that 
THE FLOWER GROWER bulbs would pro- 
duce blooms, but cannot understand why 
the others should have not. Can you 
enlighten us? 

FRED COLLINS, (Ont.) 
EpiTor’s NoTE:— 

Some Gladiolus bulbs, at a certain age, 
or stage of growth, are likely to be un- 
productive of bloom for two or three 
years, and it may be that this would 
account for failure as above explained. 
If any reader has a different opinion, 
will he please send it in for publication 
in this department? 


DO MICE EAT TULIP BULBS? 


I would like to hear from some reader 
about how to protect beds of Tulips 
from Moles, or possibly I should say 
Field Mice, that travel in the Moles’ 
underground tunnels, and feed on the 
Tulip bulbs. In our Tulip beds the 
Moles follow the rows of planted Tulips, 
tunneling directly under the bulbs. From 
these tunnels either Moles or Mice eat 
the bulbs. As Moles are ordinarily in- 
sectivorous, it may be the Mice that eat 
the bulbs. 

J. K. STABLETON, (Ohio) 


EXHIBITING DAHLIAS 


As an appreciative reader of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I write for advice as 
to the best way to exhibit my Dahlias at 
the coming County Fair. The points I 
am uncertain about are as follows: 

1. What sort of a container? 

2. Arrangement of blooms? 

3. How to prolong freshness of blooms 

through the five days of the fair? 


L. C. E., (N. C.) 


ANALYSIS OF MARL 


A reader wants to know about what 
the analysis of an average sample of 
Marl should consist of. Will anyone 
with experience or information on this 
subject please advise? 

While Marl necessarily contains largely 
lime, it also has other fertilizing ele- 
ments, but the value and quantity of 
each is what is wanted. 


PROPAGATING SHRUBS AND TREES 


A neighbor has some very beautiful 
shrubs and trees and I would like to 
know how to propagate Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons. 

Any information about propagating 
the Scarlet Maple or any of the dark- 
leaved trees would also be thankfully re- 


ceived. iy 
M. S. H., (Ohio) 


GRASS FOR A SHADY PLACE 


I would like advice on what grass seed 
should be used in poor soil under trees. 
I have used shady lawn seed in quantity 
at prices from 40c to $1.25 a quart with- 
out success. Is “Bent” grass good for 


shady places? 
C. R., (Penna.) 
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CULTURE OF GYPSOPHILA (BABY’S BREATH) 


I understand that there are new vari- 
eties of Gypsophila out now in colors and 
I would be glad to learn anything at all 
about them. 

But what I would like to know is fun- 
damental information: 

How long does it take for seeds to 
germinate? What kind of soil is suit- 
able? Position as to sun and shade? 
Height and color range? How long 
lived? Subject to what diseases and cure 


for same? 
M. T., (Wash.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


Several years ago, I took a bus trip 
to Niagara Falls, from Buffalo, N.Y., 
the latter days of June, and everywhere 
along the highway were patches of deep 
orange or rust-colored flowers from six 
to ten inches tall, growing in a wild 
state. All inquiry as to their name 
brought no results, and I still wonder 
what they were. 

Mrs. K. D., (Kans.) 


JAPANESE IRIS BLIGHT 


Who can tell me what to do for 
Japanese [Iris blight in August in 


Kansas? 
Mrs. K. D., (Kans.) 


TROUBLE WITH COLEUS ~ 


I would like to know if you can tell me 
the trouble, the cause, and a remedy for 
a disease that is affecting my Coleus 
plants? It starts with a blackening of 
the stem, the place softens, and that por- 
tion of plant falls over. It has even at- 
tacked strong, healthy plants in the 
garden. 

Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Mrs. R. H. Evans, (S. Dak.) 


TO DESTROY WEEDS IN PATHS 


Can any reader furnish information 
about a cheap formula for destroying all 
vegetation in garden paths? 


W. F. PETERS, (Ohio) 


USE FOR HEATED BASEMENT 


We have.a large basement with heat. 
What kind of plants or vegetables can 
I grow there besides Pieplant and Mush- 
rooms? The basement is rather dark. 

Any suggestions will be helpful. 


C. W. Hitz, (Mich.) 


FLOWER BORDER, ETC. 


I have spaded up a border bed along 
the side of my lawn about 2 ft. wide 
and 50 ft. long, turning under the sod. 

I had thought of using Delphiniums, 
Shasta Daisies, African Daisies, Gail- 
lardias, Balsams, and perhaps Zinnias. 

Should I let this border lay until 
Spring before planting and let the sod 
rot; or can I plant some of these seeds 
this Fall? 

Could some one suggest better plants 
for this border? Have had practically 
no experience with any of these flowers, 
except Zinnias, so do not know much 
about their habits or what can be done 
with them. 

Then I also have a Tulip bed nearby 
and expect to make a foliage bed out of 
it after the Tulips are bloomed out. Will 
I have time to do this? 


B. F. Towss, (Ill.) 
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ASTER TROUBLES 


I have the finest lot of Asters this year 
that I have ever grown, but suddenly 
some disease, apparently like the wilt 
that kills Tomatoes, has attacked the 
plants and they are dying rapidly. A 
perfectly healthy plant in just a few 
days’ time will look like a dried-up weed. 

Is there anything that can be done to 
save my plants? If any one can. tell 
me anything that will help me, I shall 
certainly appreciate it. 

I have examined the roots for worms 
but there are none there. The roots 
have a few nodules on them and the 
stems just above the roots seem to rot. 


C. E. Kerns, (Okla.) 


WORM KILLS COLUMBINE PLANTS 


Can any of THE FLOWER GROWER 
readers tell me what to do about a worm 
that got most of my Columbine plants 
this year? Shortly after they were set 
out, the leaves turned yellow and one 
after another of the plants died,—about 
three-quarters of them. In every case, 
there was a worm in the heart of the 


crown. 
S. H. B., (Minn.) 


REGAL LILIES FROM SEED 


Will some one tell me how to grow the 
Regal Lily from seed? Will the seedlings 
live outdoors during the first Winter? 
Any further details will be appreciated. 


J. E. S., (Ill.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will some one please tell me what to 
do for my Wisteria vine? It is about 15 
years old, and I have allowed it to climb 
a tree and some of it is 50 feet high now. 
It doesn’t bloom. 

It was very pretty, but this is the 
third year it has failed to bloom. 

Will appreciate any information which 


will help. 
Mrs. H. B. M., (Ga.) 


TROUBLE WITH CALENDULA 


Can any of your readers tell me what 
causes Calendula, after blooming for 
several weeks, to turn pale-green and 
the blossoms a pale-yellow,—finally dy- 
ing? My Calendula has done this for 
several years. 

G. H. GREAVES, (Minn.) 


PROPAGATING CACTI 


I have twenty different varieties of the 
Cacti, 15 of which I know the Latin and 
common name. Ten of these plants have 
bloomed and the flowers were so lovely 
and the little plants are so curious and 
interesting that I wish to increase my 
collection. Will some one tell me how to 
propagate Cacti and give me some sug- 
gestions as to varieties? 


E. C. R., (IiIl.) 


MAKING FLORAL SPRAYS 


I would like to have some one of the 
readers who sell cut flowers tell me how 
to make floral sprays. What is used for 
the foundation? I suppose supplies like 
baskets, tissue, ribbon, etc., may be had 
at some local or nearby florists. Will 
some person give his experience? 


H. T. A., (Ohio) 
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ANSWERS 


ROT OF TULIP BULBS 


The Tulip bulbs of W. F, ¢, (N 
(Oct. issue) were allowed to lie in 
hot sunshine until cooked by thea : 
heat. Summer sunshine is fatal to es 
bulbs, quickly so to Tulips, a little 1 
quickly to Narcissus bulbs, les 

The cooked parts of the bulbs afi 
drying out, are attacked by storage rr 
sometimes known as cellar mo] me 

These bulbs, an} of them that ha 
any part of the basal ring left alive . 
good to plant, though badly dana 
ones very likely will not bloom the firs, 
year. 

Storage mold can attack goo 
under certain conditions, but pelbe 
and handled without bruising, drieg ; 
the shade, and stored where ¢ool a 
well ventilated, will not be attacked 
Where bulbs are handled in large quap, 
tities and masses, there will inevitab} 
be some bruising. If the mold starts i, 
a large mass of bulbs, especially if 
are not fully cured, heating will regyj 
and the whole mass of bulbs may in g 
few days be a worthless rotting mag 
As a safeguard, the bulbs can be dipped 
in lime-sulphur solution, one part of the 
commercial s-lution to thirty of wate 
and then dried. { 

The Tulip is subject to only one dis. 
ease, botrytis, but this does its work in 
the field during the growing season. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 








GROWING REGAL LILIES 


Having grown Regal Lilies almost ever 
since they were brought to this country 
and also being familiar with the methods 
used by the Baums of Knoxville, Tenn, 
perhaps the largest growers of this Lily 
in the United States, I will try to answer 
the questions on their culture in the 
September FLOWER GROWER. 


We prefer to transplant Regal Lilies 
of any size or age as soon as the foliage 
turns yellow. In Tennessee this usually 
means between the middle of October 
and the first of November. Unless the 
bulbs are to be offered for sale they 
should be replanted at once as such bulbs 
as Lilies dry out rapidly and this dry- 
ing process is injurious to them. 


Seedlings from seed sown in February 
or March, if planted thickly and not 
transplanted, often ripen in August and 
can be transplanted then. We prefer 
to sow in a mild hotbed or in a good 
coldframe, covering the seed about a 
half inch and allowing them to grow 
till they ripen, of course removing the 
covering as soon as danger of frost is 
past. 

These Lilies grow as readily in lime 
stone soil as in:acid soil, so there is n0 
reason for making clay acid for them 
If it is really desired to do this, it may 
be accomplished, however, by working 
in large quantities of quickly decaying 
vegetable material of most any kind 
Soil for Lilies should be loose, full af 
humus, and we think it is better if it 
contains a goodly portion of sand. 

It is better to plant all bulbs that ar 
an inch or more in diameter on their side 
as this gives a longer underground stem 
without putting the bulb too deep. Most 
of the real roots of the Lily are on this 
underground stem and a good root sy 
tem is as vital to them as to any othet 
plant. Besides, this particular 
makes small bulbs around this stet 
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d bulb, yet well under the 
above the ~- longer this stem is the 
ET ore will be of these bulbs, and as 
Sees are yery desirable as planting stock, 
this is important. vor" li 

Regal Lilies are hardy, but yearling 
seedlings are small and so cannot be 
janted more than two or three inches 
at the most, and in stiff soil they 
ed not be planted this deep. They 
a a tendency to come up too early 

dso be frozen back by the late freezes 
oe sometimes many of them are killed 
vitright in this way. For this reason it 
E desirable to mulch them after the 
eed has frozen, and leave the mulch 
on till danger of frost is over, as this 
will delay their growth. : 

Any good fertilizer that contains a 
good per cent of phosphates may be used 
on them, provided that no fresh manure 
or other quickly decaying matter be al- 
lowed to come into contact with the 
bulbs. We like to use fertilizer tankage, 
hone meal, cottonseed meal, or well- 
rotted manure, placing it in the rows an 
inch or more under the bulbs. We also 
like to give a top dressing of manure 
in the early Spring. 

FLoyD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


REFERENCE MARKS IN GERSDORFF RATINGS 


A subscriber wanted to know what the 
stars, daggers and double daggers in 
Gersdorff’s Field Notes referred to, and 
after referring the matter to Mr. Gers- 
dorff, his reply is as follows: 

“The star refers to Cornell Extension Bulletin 
on varieties, as source of information regarding 
originator and synonyms. ; 

“The dagger, to Brown’s Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature for same purpose. : 

“The double dagger, to fact that the variety was 
jointly grown and tested by A. L. Gersdorff and 
author in ‘black gumbo’ loam of Oklahoma.” 


INFORMATION ABOUT VARIOUS PLANTS 


I believe I can give “Aida” the infor- 
mation she desires on the several plants 
mentioned in her inquiry. 

Sweet Rockets, Stocks, Erysimum and 
Wallflowers all belong to the Mustard 
family, while Hunnemannia belongs in 
the Poppy tribe. 

Sweet Rockets are fine, hardy peren- 
nials, and may be had in several colors 
in both the single and double forms. 
They bloom well and are fine for cutting. 
They are easily raised from seed and do 
well in any good garden soil. 

The Ten Weeks Stocks are among the 
best annuals we have. Fine for border 
plants. The Cut-and-come-again Stocks 
are of a different species and require a 
longer time for growth. They are gen- 
erally treated as annuals. They are per- 
ennial in their native home, bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea. Rich loam is 
the best soil for Stocks. The amateur 
gardener will generally be disappointed 
with plants grown from his own saving 
of seed from double forms. A florist, 
however, will tell from the shape of the 
buds, and their size, those that will pro- 
duce the largest percentage of double- 
flowered plants. 

Our garden Erysimums are biennials, 
treated here as annuals. They may be 
grown from seeds sown in either the 
Spring of the year or in the Fall. Ameri- 
can nurserymen sell divisions rather 
than seeds. The yellow and orange forms 
are much prettier than the purple ones 
and do not differ much from Wallflowers. 
They like a sunny situation and do well 
In the hardy border. One of our best 





Hunnemannia fumeriaefolia, the Giant 
Tulip Poppy, is a close relative of the 
Eschscholtzia, or California Poppies. It 
has the same glaucous, finely-cut leaves 
and beautiful golden blossoms, much like 


Tulips in shape. Hunnemannias should 
be sown where they are to grow and 
thinned when large enough. 

A soil with plenty of humus is desir- 
able and if this is lacking leaf mold, cow 
or sheep-dressing may be worked in so 
as to give the plants the benefit of a rich 
soil in order to secure good, deeply- 
colored flowers. 


CHARLES J. STECKWICH, (Mass.) 


GROWING TULIPS AND DAFFODILS 


The following is for the benefit of 
C. W. Martin, Ontario, who asked in the 
October issue, for information concern- 
ing good varieties and cultural diréctions 
for Tulips and Daffodils. 

Tulips should be planted in a good 
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sandy loam, enriched with bone meal. 
If the soil is heavy, some sand should be 
added. Tulips like a little lime and this 
may be stirred into the soil after plant- 
ing or applied in the Spring. The rains 
will take it down to the bulbs. I prepare 
my ground thoroughly, level it, and place 
all the bulbs on the surface about five 
inches apart. If the space is not all 
covered I spread them out a little and 
if a few bulbs are left I space them a 
little closer. Now, with a garden trowel, 
I plant them four to five inches deep. 

In Summer, after the tops have turned 
brown, and not before, I take up the 
bulbs and spread them out to dry, after 
which I remove the soil from the bulbs, 
pull off the tops, and put them in paper 
bags, each variety by itself and store 
them in a cool, dry place until planting 
time. 

The date for planting Tulips varies in 
different parts of the country, but in 
Northern latitudes a safe rule is to plant 





The Aquarium,—Part VII,—Construction 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


is made the same way as the one 

described in Part VI, only the 
shape is different. It can be made any 
size up to two feet in diameter. Ma- 
terial required is dressed pine, 34” 
thick for the bottom, and 1” by 1” 
square dressed pine for the sides. The 
bottom is marked and cut out, then 
grooved for glass, as illustrated, 11 
inches from the edge. Six or eight 
pieces are required for the sides, one 
foot each, and dressed as at A. 

First dress the side strip in one long 
piece, A, and rabbet for glass, B; then 
cut into pieces 12” long. This is 
nailed or screwed to the bottom; then 
fastened at the top with ornamental 
moulding. The moulding is first cut 


‘rr Aquarium shown this month 


and fitted together, neatly; then the 
glass sides set in and the moulding 
fastened on. 

All joints are then cemented over 
with water-proof cement, and the tank 
dried for a few days; then filled with 
water, and tested for leaks. After- 
wards it is varnished and filled with 
suitable plants and fishes. 

A STREET LAMP GLOBE MAKES 
A GOOD AQUARIUM, if mounted on 
a wooden block, as illustrated. The 
base is made from 1” dressed pine, 
and a space is cut out for the globe 
to fit into, about a half-inch deep, 
then cement is placed around and in- 
side to make it water tight. It is espe- 
cially useful for small fish. 

















BOTTOM OF ADUARIUM, GROOVED 
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when the woods begin to take on their 
Autumn coloring. September 15th 
should be about right for Canada, though 
later plantings will give satisfactory re- 
sults. 

To estimate correctly the number of 
Tulip bulbs required for any given area, 
multiply the number of square feet by 
four and then plant your bulbs six inches 
apart. 

A wonderful display of Tulips can be 
achieved by planting the following va- 
rieties, twelve to twenty-five of each, in 
the order named: Mr. Farncombe Sand- 
ers, Faust, Don Pedro, Princess Eliza- 
beth, LaTulipe Noire, Moonlight, Cardi- 
nal Manning, Lucifer and Velvet King. 
If the plot is too small to accommodate 
at least twelve each, reduce the quantity 
by cutting out the following in the order 
named: Velvet King, Don Pedro, Lucifer. 

The above are all fine varieties and, 
with the exception of Lucifer, compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Cultural directions for Daffodils are 
substantially the same as for Tulips, 
except that they do better if planted 
where they will have some protection 
from the hot sun, and they may, to ad- 
vantage, be left undisturbed for two or 
three years. 

Excellent kinds are Emperor, a solid 
yellow, and Empress with yellow peri- 
anth and white trumpet. 


W. J. PETTEE, (Mich.) 


TO PROPAGATE CAMELLIAS 


In reply to M. A. M.’s query, “To 
Propagate Camellias”: 

Summary of directions from R. J. 
Halliday’s “Practical Camellia Culture”: 

“Propagation by cuttings far preferable to 
grafting, inarching, etc. One, two and five eye 
cuttings may be used. The five eye cuttings at 
time they are put into sand are equal to a two 
eye cutting plus one year’s growth. 

“In November the present season’s growth will 
be matured and the flowering wood of next sea- 
son may be readily recognized and not be sacri- 
ficed for cuttings. Retain three upper leaves 
of five eye cuttings, insert one and one-half 
inches in sharp sand—very firmly packed—a 
factor in early rooting—water thoroughly and 
place in a temperature of 45 degrees for six 
weeks, then gradually increase to 55 degrees— 
cool head, warm feet—water and syringe twice a 
week. After March gradually withdraw all arti- 
ficial heat, keep in sand until June. By this 
time the season’s growth will be ripened and 
potting into two and three inch pots may follow 
with perfect safety. Shade slightly and keep 
close for several days. 


“Do not force. 

“Do not allow them to get dry. 

“Syringe frequently. 

“A box of suitable size will permit easy re- 
moval from place to place. 

“Cuttings of young wood will root freely and 
in half the time of ripened wood, but require 
double the amount of care, and do not make as 
healthy and vigorous plants.” 

?. 7. oe 


GROWING THE COLUMBINE 


In reference to the inquiry of Mrs. 
S. A. W., regarding Columbine, in July 
magazine. 

The Columbine, or Aquilegia as it is 
botanically known, should be one of the 
outstanding features of the perennial 
border, and as such, demands the best of 
care for its greatest development. 

In the first place location is very im- 
portant and it should be planted in a 
semi-shaded spot, where the hot mid-day 
sun does not shine, also one which does 
not dry out too easily, at the same time 
being well-drained. It will grow and 
bloom profusely in full sunlight however, 
but both plant and flower are smaller. 
Another point to consider is its food 


THE FLOwER Grower 


supply. Well-rotted manure is best and 
should be used in generous quantities, 
worked into the soil and placed where 
the roots do not come directly in contact 
with it. The soil should be well-balanced 
and have plenty of leaf mold and some 
sharp sand in its make-up. 

Watering and thorough cultivation 
during dry weather is very important. 
If the latter is not possible a mulch of 
lawn clippings should be applied after 
stirring the soil. Winter protection is 
necessary, especially to new and small 
plants as they have a tendency towards 
heaving from the action of frost. This 
covering should consist of dry straw, 
hay or anything that will admit air to 
the plant, and should be taken off as 
soon as freezing weather is past. 

The plant does not divide readily, as 


do many perennials, and it is well to 


raise new plants. The most important 
item in growing new plants is first-class 
seed, the long-spurred varieties being 
more desirable. The price of good seed 
will, no doubt, be considered high in pro- 
portion to other seed, but is well worth 
the difference. 

The double and short-spurred forms, 
while attractive have not the distinctive 
appearance of the others. The writer 
has found that mixed colors in the long- 
spurred class are most satisfactory, al- 
though one may use separate colors 
where space is available. 

The seed should be sown in a cold- 
frame in May, transplanted to another 
frame or small flats when large enough, 
and transferred to permanent quarters 
in the Fall or Spring as may be conven- 
ient. In transplanting do not neces- 
sarily discard all the smaller and weaker 
plants as they will more than likely be 
the most desirable for bloom when grown 
to maturity. The coarser seedlings often 
denote a reversion to the more common 
varieties. _In the Spring when growth 
commences, especially with the younger 
plants, it is advisable to transplant such 
as have shown signs of being heaved out 
by frost, as they very often die on ac- 
count of the rootlets being torn from 
their hold on the soil. 














Careful attention to these 
tails will result in plants and 
that will more than repay one fo 
extra trouble and be a credit to att 


garden. - 
BuRTON ELLIson, (N.Y,) 


ABOUT COLUMBINE 


In reference to the inquiry 9 
A. W., (Calif.) about Columbine = 8 

We find the wild Columbines jp the 
Wisconsin woods growing in the as 
leafmold, and have transplanted them t 
the garden border and had them 
and bloom riotously, with ve omy 
fertilization. We have also the culti. 
vated varieties, a heavy-flowered blue 
variety Helenae, and a number of 
long-spurred hybrids in varying shade 
and combinations of cream, yellow and 
rose-pink. Some double varieties in 
odd smoky-reds, mauves and blues hes 
ing ten instead of five spurs, soon died 
out. They may have been overfertilj 
or naturally not robust,—often the 
I hold, with things somewhat freakish 

The seeds can be sown in the open 
ground like an annual, thinned to make 
sturdy plants, and, taken up with plenty 
of soil, set in the border in the Fall o 
very early Spring, as they are one of the 
earliest plants to start growth. 

These suggestions may not fit Cali. 
fornia conditions, my experience haying 
been in the Middle West. 


ALICE F,. DEWALT, (Wis.) 


POISON IVY OR WOODBINE 


In regard to the query, Poison Ivy or 
Woodbine: 

To my knowledge there is no five 
leaved Poison Ivy. Poison Ivy has three 
shiny leaves, rather smooth on the edges, 
and grows either as a vine or on the 
ground. When on the ground it makes 
a very pretty ground cover, but picnick- 
ers and others beware. 

Woodbine always has five leaves, al- 
ways is vine-shape, and _ blue-black 
berries or fruit, whereas the Poison Ivy 








A WREN HOUSE 


Use 2 DRESSED LUMBER, AND GIVE 
TWO COATS OF WHIZE PAINT, WHEN FINISHED 
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ssicium, N.Y. 
December, 1926 
j rries. As a remedy, use a 

- Sed Eaetion of Fereous Sulfate, 
either painted on, or cloths saturated 
4 same. Potassium permanganate 
be painted on the affected parts. 
of prown stain from the potash can 
‘wv be removed by a weak solution of 
Oxalic Acid. The remedy which I have 
told people about Is the handiest, and 
can easily be procured from the first 
house that you come to; and that is 
‘negar. soak cloths, or your handker- 
chief, and lay on and it will counteract 
ison in a short time. This applies 
giso to poisoning from Sumac and Prim- 


roses. C. A. B., (N.Y.) 


STOCK CYPRESS 


The old tree Cypress is doubtless what 
Shelt Jackson wants. The old catalogues 
listed it as Ipomopsis, but I find it now 
only in one seed list which also calls it 
Texas Plumes. It seems to be, botanically, 
Gila acerosa, and used to be called Red 
Hot Poker, a name even more appro- 
priate to its stiff, slender stem and glow- 
ing scarlet spike, than to the Tritoma, 
to which it is now applied. ; 

My original stock came from the his- 
torical cemetery at Brownville, Ne- 
braska, where it had run wild. 


Mrs. A. B. CoRNELIUS, (Nebr.) 


FRENCH HYDRANGEAS IN SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


Perhaps my experience may be of some 

use/to C. Patterson. 
Alin Southern Illinois where we some- 
/times have a zero temperature, I grow 
French Hydrangeas in the open, but they 
do require a lot of protecting if we are 
to have bloom in the Spring. 

You must handle them with care, not 
to break the ends of the branches for it 
is the end buds of the strongest of this 
next 
year’s bloom. 

For winter protection, I drive short 
stakes among the plants to which I tie 
the branches after bending them as close 
to the ground as I can. Then put on a 
few rocks to weight them down, cover 
deeply with leaves, boards and tar paper 
to keep out the rain. 

I plant out my old root-bound pot 
plants right after they have bloomed, 
give them bone meal, a great deal of 
water, and they make good growth and 
are well established by Fall. 


Amy R. KIRKPATRICK, (IIl.) 


GROWING LILIES 


_ Answering Mrs. D. W. Ward’s inquiry 
in the October number: 

Madonna Lilies send up a tuft of foli- 
age in the Fall which remains green all 
Winter, and from which spring the bloom 
shoots the following season. On this ac- 
count the bulbs should be planted in 
August or as soon thereafter as possible. 

The Goldbanded Lily, (Lilium aura- 
tum,) should also be planted in the Fall 
for best results. Regular stocks of this 
Lily, however, seldom reach the United 
States until about December and hence, 
for Northern plantings, they must be 
kept until early Spring. Even in De- 
cember it is better to put them in the 
ground if it is possible to do so, than 
to hold them over Winter. 


(Continued on page 570—Column three) 
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Pleasure and Pin Money 
BY LENA MCcVEIGH, (Va.) 


home bright and cheery, no matter 
how bleak and grey the days with- 
out doors. What a zest the winter 
flowers lend these days,—how much 


Poe: me, flowers which will make 





smoothly and evenly. These are better 
for the bulbs and far cheaper. Use 
the best garden soil obtainable, mixed 
with sand, bone meal, and well-rotted 
cow manure. With nail and hammer 
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Yellow Hammer Hyacinths and Flamingo Tulips with a 
Palm for background, make this Fern stand a veritable 
bit of Spring, though sleet and snow hold sway without 














A bright corner in the living room with many colored Hyacinths and 
Tulips against a background of Wandering Jews and Star Begonias 


easier they make the problems and 
worries, and when sorrow and anxi- 
eties come, as come they must to all, 
how these messengers of God’s love 
help us. Often we are not conscious 
of the help and strength they give; 
we only know that the clouds are lifted 
and the future looks brighter. 

Place your order with a reliable 
florist for bulbs, remembering that 
the cheapest are never best,—cer- 
tainly not when you risk bulbs for 
forcing. Better get a few of exhibi- 
tion size, rather than many small ones, 
and thus save yourself disappoint- 
ment. I am always careful to select 
those especially recommended as free- 
flowering in the house. No matter 
what others you get, get lots of Yel- 
low Hammer Hyacinths as they are 
not only very beautiful, but more de- 
pendable I find. We save all our pint 
and quart tins as we open canned 
stuff, taking care to cut the tops out 





make holes in all the tins, and put 
oyster shell or bits of broken crockery 
in the bottom to insure good drainage. 
In potting the bulbs barely cover the 
tops with soil. When through potting 
water thoroughly. 

To most of you who possess a hot- 
bed, the rest is easy. Throw the soil 
out to a depth of twenty inches. Set 
the cans in and throw the dirt back. 
Then cover well with boards to keep 
water and light from them. The 
secret of success with indoor culture 
is a good root growth before bringing 
them in to light and warmth. I usu- 
ally give mine eight weeks, though 
some think ten weeks safer and then 
bring them in as wanted. Allow at 
least ten days before placing them in 
full sun and warmth, after bringing 
them indoors. Then place them in a 
warm south window, giving them 
plenty of tepid water and they grow 
like magic. 
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With a roll of waterproof crepe 
paper,—I had old rose and myrtle 
green,—and a bolt of narrow ribbon 
to match, which I ordered from my 
florist; get the measurements of your 
cans and cut the paper the necessary 
length and width, and flute the top 
edge with your fingers and tie them 
on when the flowers blossom. You 
will be delighted with the attractive 
results. I have seen the suggestion 
that the ribbon match the flowers, but 
have never tried this. 





Hyacinths and Wandering Jews 
in a south window in January 


Last Winter I had fifty pots of Hy- 
acinths and Tulips that bloomed in 
February and they were a joy and 
pleasure all those “shut in” days of 
snow and sleet, especially so when 
they carried a message of cheer to 
brighten a sick room. Some I potted 
to sell and these my druggist gladly 
handled, without commission, selling 
them readily at fifty cents apiece.— 
“A hint to the wise is sufficient.” 





Spittle Insect 


THE FROG-HOPPER OR SPUME-BEARER 
(Aphrophora) 


HE Insect hidden in gobs of white 

foam has various names. The Cow, 
Snake, Cuckoo, Frog, Sheep and Toad 
have been accused of this seeming ex- 
pectoration; thus causing it to be 
called in various localities by the dif- 
ferent names: Cow-spit, Snake-spit, 
etc. 

The Insect itself makes the spittle, 
by sucking sap out of the juicy stems, 
and surrounding that spot with froth. 
In this froth it lives during its trans- 
forming stages. The juice oozes out 
of its body and the bubbles are caused 
by the speckled Insect churning its 
body around, whipping in air, produc- 
ing the suds, while its probocis is im- 
bedded in the stem. Naturally this 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


moisture evaporates in warm weather, 
which causes our miniature suds- 
machine to be at work most of the 
time, in order to keep itself under 
cover. Its object to be out of sight 
may be for self-protection, but when 
its enemies have once learned its 
habits, this will only be’an advertise- 
ment where it can be found. 


While changing their skin, the suds 
hardens around them. The last trans- 
formation changes it to a green 
winged fly, % inch long. These flies 
are nocturnal, often seen around 
lights. The fly lays the eggs in the 
Fall, these hatch out as Spume-bearers 
the following Summer, on the plants 
where eggs were laid. 


Have never heard of them as being 
troublesome in the garden. 
them most frequently on _ grasses, 
weeds and Goldenrod along the road- 
sides; also on the young shoots of 
Alder, Willow and bushes at the edge 
of meadow and woods. 


Because of their piercing habit, 
poisons may not be as effective as a 
Nicotine solution. Try “Black Leaf 
40” or spray with a tea made of to- 
bacco or cigar clippings. This may be 
distasteful to them, when they will hop 
further away, if it does not kill them. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 





Cold Weather Mushrooms 


ADD VARIETY TO DIET—EASILY IDENTIFIED 


USHROOMS which thrive in the 

late Fall and during mild spells in 
the Winter come at a time of year when 
Mushrooms are a luxury and make a 
valuable addition to the diet, declares 
the botanist at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva who has made a study of 
New York Mushrooms. Also, there is 
practically no danger of confusing the 
fall and winter Mushrooms with poison- 
ous kinds which cannot stand cold 
weather, says this authority. 


Two cold-weather Mushrooms found 
quite commonly in the woods in the late 
Fall and during mild periods throughout 
the Winter are the oyster Mushroom and 
the velvet-stemmed Collybia. 


“Oyster Mushrooms are found on dead 
tree trunks, stumps, and logs, and are 
easily distinguished by their whitish or 
smoke-colored caps which have an oyster- 
shell shape,” says the Station botanist. 
“The caps grow in dense clusters and 
closely overlap one another, a character- 
istic which distinguishes this Mushroom 
from the poisonous kinds that grow 
singly. 

“The velvet-stemmed Collybia is so 
characteristic in its habit of growth and 
coloring that no one can very well go 
wrong on it. This Mushroom also grows 
in dense clusters on stumps, logs, and 
buried wood, but it has a reddish yellow 
cap, white gills, and a velvety brown 
stem. These markings render it quite 
conspicuous. 

“The caps of the velvet-stemmed Col- 
lybia may freeze and thaw several times 
without injuring them for food. Also, 
surplus quantities may be dried and 
stored in a dry place for future use. 
Soaking in water a short time before 
cooking will revive the caps.” 


I notice . 
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Both these Lilies belong to the . 
known as base rooters and should 
planted about four inches deep, me be 
ing from the top of the bulb, 7° 
Some varieties of Lilies have two 
of roots, one set springing from the }; 
of the bulb and another set from re 
stem above the bulb, and thi 
quires much deeper planting, 
No novice should ever attempt to pj 
Lilies without first ascertaining vat 
competent authority the proper depth ty 


set them. W. J. PETEE, (Mich.) 
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GLADIOLI FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING 


In the July number J. R. L. asks f 
the number of days from planting ty 
blooming of Gladioli. Of those men 
tioned I have Alice Tiplady and Ran 
Ash. Planted April 11th both started 
blooming in eighty-six days. 


H. N. H., (So. Calif, 


DAHLIAS FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Referring to inquiry by O. E. Steiman: 

I am afraid your correspondent wil 
not get much benefit, as different places 
have different effects on flowers. For jp. 
stance, I have grown Norma, English 
Cactus, now for three years. Have ey. 
hibited it seven times and won first every 
time, but friends of mine cannot grow it 
anything like that. The same can lp 
said of Hybrid Cactus, but I have, just 
to start the ball rolling, given my ideas, 
but have given five of each and hay 
labeled them in order, although I hate ty 
put them one before the other. 


1—Hybrid Cactus—Ambassador, yellow and buf 
2—_ <* “« —Alice Whittier, pure yellow 
3— “ ** —Islam Patrol, scarlet and gold 


“ “ 


7— —Mariposa, pink 

9— * “« —Papillon, old rose and gold 

4—-English Cactus—Norma, crimson 

5—American Cactus—Lolita Velasco, white 

6—English Cactus—F. W. Fellowes, orange. 
scarlet 

8—American Cactus—Empire, raspberry 

10—American Cactus—Gladys Bates, tan with 
rose reverse 


At the Dahlia Society show here Alice 
Whittier won first for most beautiful 
and perfect Dahlia; still I think Am 
bassador the best. 


C. Garrity, (So. Calif.) 


GROWING COLUMBINES 


In reply to Mrs. S. A. W., (Calif,) 
in re. to Columbines, I would state that 
she will find them one of the best hardy 
plants to grow. 

Sow seeds inside in March, or in April 
outside. They will germinate in about 
two weeks. When large enough prick 
out several inches apart and transplant 
later to the hardy border. A few wil 
possibly bloom the first season and nearly 
all the next year. They prefer a light, 
sandy soil. Good drainage and exposure 
to sunlight is essential. j 

There are about 25 or more species, 
single and double, in shades of red, ye- 
low, blue, violet and pure white. Stocks 
can be increased by division, but we find 
growing from seed the best. 


Cuas. J. STECKWICH, (Mass.) 


GROWING ANEMONES 


In regard to information on Anemoné 
wanted by A. E. P., (Ore.,) I will brief 
state a few points in the cultivation 
these fine flowers. 

They can be grown from seed or from 
divisions, the latter probably the quick 
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of increase. Plant tubers 
est aly loam, in early Spring or 
ee the Fall. Some are fall-bloomers, 
— ploom in the Spring. In your 
-_ you will probably be able to have 
S ms of the tuberous sorts at any time 
oe year by varying the date of plant- 
ae They may also be grown in pots 
through the Winter. 

Cuas. J. STECKWICH, ( Mass.) 





WIRE WORMS 


er to E. B. W., (East. Ns.) 
fe cause of wire — is lack of 

in elements in your soll. 
— lime freely—either ground lime- 
stone or air slaked, but the latter gives 

icker results. ; ; ; 

wi fter ground is broken in Spring give 
it a coat of lime, and work into the soil 
worire worms are seldom found in 
ound that is heavily manured with 
well rotted manure from a horse stable. 
Before treating my garden as above 
wire worms took my Radishes, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, and did considerable damage 
to other stuff. Now I have no trouble 


1 
at al Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


MARICA NORTHIANA BLOOMS 
INFREQUENTLY 


Regarding inquiry by Mrs. H. H. 
Rogers, in July issue: ' 

I have two Marica Northiana plants, 
put they only bloom once in every seven 


S. 
ca F. ScHock, (N. J.) 


MOLE TREE (?) 


I noticed some one is bothered with 
Moles. We were so bothered until a 
friend gave me a plant called a Mole 
Tree. Since planting it we have neither 
seen a Mole nor any trace of them among 
the flowers or garden. 

The plants grow from 1% to 2 feet 
tall and they seed annually, and the 
plants: need no special care. They come 
up in the Spring from the seeds which 
dropped in the Fall. 

The plant is an odd one but does not 
look ugly nor out of place among the 
other plants and flowers. 


Mrs. CHAS. MILLER, (Penna.) 


KILLING GRASS AND WEEDS IN 
GRAVEL WALK 


Answering the inquiry of N. J. E., in 
September issue: 

The best way to get rid of grass and 
weeds in a gravel walk is to get some 
salt brine which can be had from any 
ce Cream store, and spray it over the 
walk. Care should be taken that the 
brine does not come in contact with any 
other plants than those which it is de- 
sired to kill. 

A thorough treatment will be good for 


a year, 
Mrs. H. A. H., (N. J.) 


TO KILL ANTS 


Pour carbon bisulphide in the holes in 
the “Ant-hill.” Or remove the top of 
Ant-hill with a spade and pour in the 
liquid. An ounce is sufficient for the 
average size of hill. Will not injure 
Plants, even if it comes in contact. 


JOHN F, HILu, (Ont.) 








BLACK SPOT AND MILDEW ON ROSES 


The season of 1925 with me saw an ex- 
perimental test of “Dusting” in place 
of “Spraying.” 

Careful and thorough “Spraying” in 
former years failed, half or more of 
the varieties being bad with Spot and 
somewhat affected by Mildew. 

This year on October 1st I have none 
of either and have had but the slightest 
sign of Mildew throughout the entire 


season. 
J. F. H., (Ont.) 


PLANTS ATTRACTIVE TO BUTTERFLIES 


In the August issue of your valuable 
magazine a question by V. H., (Calif.,) 
asks for the names of plants attractive 
to Butterflies. 

Buddleia variabilis seems to possess the 
particular quality required to such an 
extent as to be called Butterfly Bush. 
The flowers are fragrant and are borne 
in great profusion on long stems, and 
during the greater part of the Summer. 
I have seen these stems of bloom measur- 
ing six to eight inches, literally covered 
with various kinds of Butterflies. 


W. A. BROWNLEE, (Ont.) 
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SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 


Answering the correspondent who 
wishes information regarding Scabiosa 
caucasica, July magazine: 

This is one of the more difficult peren- 
nials, although one of the best, when well 
grown. A packet of seed seems to pro- 
duce very few seedlings and even some 
of these fail to show up the following 
Spring. One should be very particular 
as to the source of the seed in order to 
have it as fresh as possible, and it is de- 
sirable to sow fresh seed produced the 
same year if it can be procured. The 
seed being quite large and light in weight 
makes it necessary to see that it is well 
covered so as not to be washed out, when 
watering. 

After the seedlings have the first 
rough leaf they should be transplanted 
into a coldframe to remain over the first 
Winter. See that they are well protected 
against freezing and thawing, as the 
young plants have a tendency to heave. 
They may be planted out the following 
Spring to a permanent position, when 
danger from freezing is past. 

If properly grown, the second year 
should give a fair amount of bloom, al- 
though a full grown plant does not pro- 
duce an overabundance unless conditions 





The Japanese Calendars 


As announced last month, I have se- 
cured a quantity of the striking Japanese 
Art Screen Calendars which are avail- 
able as premiums for those who secure 
new subscribers, and it may be pointed 
out that where a new subscription is 
used as a present, (which entitles the 
sender to one of the smaller Calendars 
and one of the larger,) that it really 
makes possible the giving of three sep- 
arate presents for the price of one. 

These so-called Screen Calendars are 
made of very thin strips of wood, stitched 
together in the form of a screen, which 
folds readily; and they are sent in mail- 
ing envelopes and will be protected with 
separate wrapping so that these en- 
velopes may be used in reshipping. 


As the Calendars have no advertising 
matter and have a 1927 calendar pad 
attached, they may be used as they are 
or decorated in some way with home 
talent art. 


The larger of the two is 12” wide and 
18” high, and has a bright rose color as 
a background. A Parrot perched on a 
flowering branch makes the Calendar 
a real ornament, and the colors are very 
striking and such as are produced only 
by the Japanese. The bright and strik- 
ing color contrasts are unusually at- 
tractive. 


The smaller Calendar is 7” wide and 
18” high with a bright green back- 
ground,—a country villa with a moun- 
tain background, and many bright bloom- 
ing shrubs in pink and white. 

One each of both sizes will be sent with 
each yearly subscription remitted at the 
regular rate of $2.00, and if a club of 
three is sent one may be a renewal, and 
a club of three will entitle you to three 
each of the larger Calendars and three 
each of the smaller. 

As previously announced, the Calen- 
dars will not be sold but will be given 
those who secure new subscriptions as 
outlined. 

MADISON COOPER 


Complete Your Files of 
THE FLOWER GROWER Now 


Good news for those who have 
broken files of this magazine is con- 
tained in the statement that I can 
still furnish a complete file of THE 
FLOWER GROWER back to and includ- 
ing May, 1923. You can get any issue 
or issues you want at 20c each. I can 
furnish quite a proportion of copies 
of years prior to 1923 and those who 
want to complete their sets should do 
so now. 

Don’t forget also that indexes for 
any year are available at 10c each. 
Indexes may be had for all volumes of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, also for THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
its predecessor. 





List of Names for Samples 


A very large number of lists for 
sample copies have been received in 
response to my appeal, but there are 
still quite a few blanks out which have 
not been returned. If you have lost 
the blank, send the list just the same. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is worthy of 
your continued assistance in any way 
that it can be rendered, and the send- 
ing of a list of names of prospective 
subscribers is the first thing you can 
do to assist. 


MADISON COOPER, Editor 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no se- 
lection can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COoopPER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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are just suited to them. They need a 
well enriched friable soil, kept cultivated 
and watered at all times. The foliage is 
similar to some varieties of grass. Any 
grass, therefore, should be promptly 
pulled out, particularly near the plant, 
as when once established it is very dif- 
ficult to remove, and of course takes 
much of the nourishment from the soil. 


The Scabiosa japonica is a different 
plant in appearance, but the flowers are 
very similar, although smaller. It is 
much easier to grow but acts more like 
a biennial. The flowers come very late 
in the season, much more so than the S. 
caucasica. 

BuRTON ELLISON, (N.Y.) 





Practical Metal Labels 


I have been using metal labels for 
flowers for a number of years, which 
I find satisfactory, and I believe that 
they are less expensive and more 
simple than the ones described in your 
March and May numbers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. So I am passing 
along my ideas of a metal label. 


af 


YyaMO] 





<=———__ 8” or fonger > 





lettering 








eae 


The slender tapering style is the 
one I prefer. It will readily stick into 
the ground and face exactly the way 
you want it to face. It can also be 
hung from a branch by bending the 
point end. I use them for labeling 
Dahlias—after the tops are cut down 
and the clumps dug for storage—I 
push the point end straight through 
the green stalk stump where it can 
readily be seen and never gets lost. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


New clean galvanized iron should 
be used for labels, preferably 28 or 
29 gauge. The labeling is done with 
a small wood stick like a pen holder 
_(Fig. 3) which can be sharpened or 
flattened to make any style lettering. 


Blue vitriol is used for ink—five 
cents’ worth will make ink for years. 


Place a small portion of vitriol in a 
bottle and cover with water—the 
wooden pen dipped in the solution will 
write on clean galvanized iron,—it 
dries quickly and remains perma- 
nently. 


A sheet of 28 gauge galvanized steel 
24” x 96” weighs 121% pounds, costs 
about $1.75, and will make about 400 
markers 8 inches long. Tinners 
charge about 10c per pound to cut 
the material as required. A tinner’s 
shears can be bought from $1.25 to 
$2.50 and the cutting of the material 
done by hand. 


HENRY MUENZENMAYER, (Kans.) 





My 1927 Gladiolus Collection 


Many letters are coming from my 
friends who write that they were so 
pleased with the bulbs sent them last 
Spring that they want to know if they 
can get “another lot just like them” 
for next spring’s planting. 

Yes,—and yet,—no! I cannot fur- 
nish exactly the same collection as last 
year, because this year’s collection 
will really be better. I am continually 
adding new and rare varieties of high 
merit to these collections, so that if 
those who have had my Gladiolus col- 
lections in years past, secure the one 
for 1927, they will see a lot of new 
faces and many of the old friends. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $25.00 in the 
U. S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 


At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables, 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 

8600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 


Send orders to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$25 in the U.S. 
$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y 
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HWSTAR Roses} 
uaranteed to Bloom 


Plant this fall. You run no ri 
is FREE. Send for it today. sk. Catalog 


THE CONARD-PYLE Co ANY 
Star Rose Greuae 


West Grove, Pa 
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Oriental Flowering Treg 
America’s Finest Collection 
pao, ed negg th low ee ring and We 
ng Cherries, Flowerin: * 
varieties and sizes. The ai — inal 
ernment presented 
trees to the Sesqui - Centennial oft 
Send for Catalog 4 
A. E. WOHLERT 
Montgomery Avenue 
’ Narberth, Montgomery County, Py, 
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Hardy Wild Flowers : 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
Write for new descriptive list, 


W. A, BRIDWELL 
Forestburg, - ~ Texas 














BULB MAILING BOXES 


GLADIOLUS and DUTCH BULBS 
Strong, durable containers for mail or 
Many growers also use these standard size 
for store trade. 

Sizes to hold 12, 25, 50 and 100 bulbs. 
Write for Prices and Samples 

A. B. COWLES BOX Co, 

2 Commercial St. ROCHESTER, NY. 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of handy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued jp 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere, 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. ‘ 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 
Hardy Native Plants, Collected Stock 

Rhododendrons—Broad leaved flowering, 2 to $ 

ft..:26 for $5.00; per 100_____......2 $18.50 
Mountain Laurel—Medium broad leaved flower 

ing, 2 to 8 ft., 25 for $4.50; per 100___$17.0 
Hemlock—3 to 5 ft., 25 for $4.50; per 100__$17.0 

Roots packed in wet sheet moss 
and burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE - - Doeville, Tena. 


ae 


Sole Producers 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., =- NEW YORK CITY 





























PLANTS FOR GRANDMOTHER’S ROCKERY 
Alyssum, aquilegia, cerastium, saxifragia, viol, 
aethionema, arabis, armeria, asperula, aubriets, 
campanula, cheiranthus, crucianella, dianthus, 
euphorbia, hypericum, linium, linaria, phlo, 
sublata, potentilla, saponaria, siline, 
alpine aster and poppy, and many others. 
for catalogue. Prices reasonable. 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 








Hamamelis vernalis 
(Vernal Witch-Hazel) 

A rare shrub from the Ozarks with at- 
tractive foliage and fragrant golden flow- 
ers in midwinter. Hardy. Husky plants 
nursery grown, $1.00, prepaid. 

RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, - ~ Ar 
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Transplanting the 
California Poppy 


all seed catalogs in this 
senna print a statement similar 
9 the following in reference to the 
California Poppy : “Seed may be sown 
at any time during the Spring, the 
earlier the better, where. they are to 
remain, as_they do not stand trans- 
janting.” I was very much at a loss 
. account for this as my own experl- 
ence was decidedly different. 





California Poppy 


Years ago, neighbors of mine 
brought home from the hills some 
plants they had pulled up by hand 
while gathering flowers. The rooted 
ones were planted after being out of 
the ground for several hours, and de- 
veloped and spread by seed until they 
attracted the attention of a profes- 
sional photographer. 

A friend gave us a quantity of 

young plants of the mixed colored va- 
rieties. They were out of the ground 
for several hours, but they flourished. 
Seed from these was sown, and the re- 
sulting plants all transplanted, mostly 
in distant gardens. All transplanting 
was done on a hot day and all plants 
flourished. 
I once pulled up a volunteer and cast 
it away, but a week later I noticed 
the plant still in good condition. 
There had been a light rain one day, 
but all the other days had been sunny. 
I stuck it in the ground and it de- 
veloped into as fine a specimen as any 
one could expect, even though it re- 
ceived no cultivation nor fertilizer. 

But, to make a real test, four-year- 
old seed was planted in a box filled 
with excellent soil. It is customary 
When making an experiment of any 
kind to provide and maintain condi- 
tions extremely favorable to the de- 
sired outcome. However, in this case, 
all conditions were made as unfavor- 
able as possible. Seed was planted in 
choice soil so that it could be trans- 








planted to the poorest soil possible and 
thus produce a maximum of shock to 
the young plants. Transplanting was 
done in the middle of a hot day in 
the direct sunshine, at the worst time 
of the year, when the soil was in its 
worst condition, with the worst pos- 
sible care throughout (the plant being 
handled roughly), without cultivation, 
without fertilizer, yet all developed 
into large, vigorous, well-formed 
plants that bloomed as soon as they 
would have done under the most 
favorable conditions and expert care. 

The illustration, taken last Fall, 
shows one of the plants, with a Hun- 
nemania, but this Spring it became 
so large that it had to be dug up. It 
was the largest I ever saw. 

Surely, this ought to convince any- 
one that the seedsmen, with all their 
experience and knowledge, are, for 
once, stepping off on the wrong foot. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 





Presents for Your Friends 


It is customary about this time of 
the year for me to make suggestions 
to readers about presents for their 
friends at holiday time. This year I 
suggest not only a subscription with 
or without the bulbs, or Irises, as per 
announcement on page I, but there are 
the Japanese Screen Calendars told 
about on page 571. 

If you send subscriptions to your 
friends and get the Japanese Calen- 
dars as a premium you can make two 
presents for the price of one. 


MADISON COOPER 





My subscribers who order the 24 
odd issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which have been advertised from time 
to time, are invariably pleased with 
their investment. This is just half 
the regular price, and these odds and 
ends contain a lot of useful informa- 
tion. If you are a new subscriber try 
them. 





Want a Pair of Pruning Shears? 


Pruning shears are a practical neces- 
sity to every gardener. You can get 
along without them, but you can get 
along with them a lot better. 

A recently consummated arrangement 
with one of the best cutlery manufac- 
turers makes it possible for me to offer 
a pair of extra-good, common-sense, 
business-like and SERVICEABLE prun- 
ing shears with each new subscription 
remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 

Another opportunity to make two 
Christmas presents for the price of one. 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


MADISON COOPER 





As a last word this month: Any one 
interested in comparisons should make 
an index of this issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and compare it with a similar 
index of any other half dozen publica- 
tions, of any kind, printed anywhere, 
all combined. Need I say more? 


—THE EDITOR 
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BETTER 
DELPHINIUMS, IRIS and GLADIOLUS 


EDGEVALE GARDENS 


Growers and Distributors 
OTTAWA HILLS - Toledo, O. 
Catalogue in January 
Will appreciate hearing from you as to 
your needs in the meantime. 











HOODACRES 
PH 


{é t NI i MI. > 
and WREXHAM Sirain 


Newest forms and colors from these strains. 
Catalog. 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
TROUTDALE, ORE. (Note New Mail Address) 
















es 
Christmas Greenery 
From Oregon Woods 
$2 to $5 BOXES, POSTPAID 
Well packed and guaranteed to please 
PACIFIC CHRISTMAS FERNS’ - 3 for $1.00 


or 

THREE VARIETIES OREGON FERNS, - $1.00 
Thrifty, well-rooted plants. 

IRIS ACRES - - - Molalla, Oregon 








BRAND’S PEONIES 
For the benefit of those who were unable 
to plant Peonies this fall, we are carrying 
over a good assortment of the choice va- 
rieties for spring planting and orders are 
now being booked. Catalog and price list 
mailed on request. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 24 Faribault, Minn. 











YOU WILL FIND WE HAVE HIGHEST GRADE 
stock in Peo- 
nies and Per- 
ennials, Irises 
and Lilies, 
Shrubs and 
Vines, Dahlias 
and Gladiolus. 
Send us your 
want list. 











$1.00:— 


MRS. J. K. ARMSBY 


(Finest Coral Pink) 


QUEEN OF NIGHT 


(Best Maroon) 


HENRY FORD 


(Rhodamine Purple) 


DR. F. E. BENNETT 
(Finest Red of All) 

MITY FINE BULBS 1 IN. OR BETTER 
(I Never Substitute) 
SUNICAL GARDENS 
2384 Addison Way Los Angeles 
Former Address, 2363 Las Colinas Ave. 








1927 GLAD GUIDE 


Mailed FREE about January first. It 
contains over 7000 words of helpful hints 
about Glads. 

My Fall List of 70 varieties may help 
you. It lists such Glads as Bennett, 
Arabia, Duchesse of York, Phipps, Doug- 
las, Souvenir, Sheila, Tiffany, Rosemary, 
Bunce, Indian Maid, Sweet Rose, Geral- 





dine Farrar, Red Fire, Highland Laddie, 
Taro, Cleopatra, Golden Frills, Dr. Shook, 
Veilchenblau, and many others of the 
newer ones. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City, Iowa 
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After a successful year I wish to 
thank my many customers, and ex- 
tend the season’s greetings. 


LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS 
GARDENS 





Geo. Spitzer, Prop. 
1000 Seventh St. West Lafayette, Ind. 














MORRIS BULB CO. - - #£Waldport, Oregon 
OREGON COAST GROWN GLADS 
Just a few of our prices, postage prepaid: Tycko 
Zang, $2.00 each; Los Angeles, Henry Ford, 
40c each, $4.00 doz.; Fastidious, John T. Pirie, 
35¢e each, $3.50 doz.; Vanity, Opalescent, 30c 
each, $3.00 doz.; Dorothy Wheeler, Bengal Tiger, 
Muriel, Dr. Van Fleet, Gold, Jenny Lind, Mrs. F. 
C. Peters, 15c each, $1.50 doz.; Carmen Sylva, 
A. B. Kunderd, Anna Eberius, Crimson Glow, 
10c¢ each, $1.00 doz. Write for price list. 





Willamette Valley Oregon Grown Glads 


I have just finished harvesting the finest lot of 
bulbs I have ever grown and another perfect 
digging season. Price list out about January 
first. Send me your name and address today 
lest you forget. Willamette Valley bulbs are 
the world’s finest. There is a reason. 

L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon 








KUNDERD GLADIOLUS 


—Send for facts 
telling why I can sell Choicest Varieties 
Cheaper. This ad will not appear again. 


L. J. WISE - - Fayette, Ohio 








Gladiolus Bargains 


100 choice blooming size ph 
eash with order, $2.00; 10 vere 
sorted colors, all good, retail value $6.50, 


STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire bed 7 Wis, 


——__| 








JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 
HUNT NGA SEACH 














Standard and Newer Glads 


Albania, Captain: Boynton, Byron L. Smith, 
Diana, Fern Kyle, Gold, Florence, Illuminator, 
Salmon Plume, Dr. Elkins, Sulphur Frills, Trudel 
Grotz, Virginia Hale, Veilchenbleau, Purple 
Glory, Orange Queen, Souvenir, etc. 

Complete list on request. 


EMMA E. PATTERSON 
349 Kane Street - - - Burlington, Wis. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 





NEW GLADIOLUS _ 


New German and French V; 
Mrs. Van Konynenburg, Pfitzer’s 
Paul Pfitzer, Lilac Wonder, Imperator, Gol. 
guille, Purple Perfection, Veilchenblay, 
Roi Albert, Pasteur, Admiral Beatty, Henzig 
Kanzleiter, Le Roi Lear, Zelandia ang many 
others. Catalogue upon request, 








J. B. & J. S. WHALLEY 


Growers of Choice Gladiolus 


No matter where you buy or what you pay— 
you can’t get better bulbs than ours. 

Send now for price list. 

Out about January Ist. 


P. O. Box 511 


Portland, Oregon 








Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 














50 Var. Gladiolus Bulblets 


Bloomed for Us 


Of 1300 bulblets one variety 60 bloomed and 
we harvested 679 blooming size bulbs and more 
than 8000 bulblets. Lacinatus bloomed 90%. 
Our pamphlet with each order gives easy and 
complete cultural instructions. Collection 1, 
$2.00; 2 bulblets each of following: Lacinatus 
(original $1000 bulb), Dainty (laciniated), 
Break O’ Day, Antonio Antoinette, Enchantress 
and 10 L. S. Schweppe and Sulphur Frills. Half 
Coll. $1.25. Collection 2, $2.00; 24 bulblets each of 
following: Los Angeles, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Mari- 
etta, Giant Nymph, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Mrs. F. 
C. Peters, Henry Ford, Scarlet Wonder, and 6 
each of Immensity, The President and Candle 
Light. Half Coll. $1.25; half both Coll. $2.35; 
both full collections for $3.50. 


SHILOH GARDENS 


1809 Farnam Street Omaha, Neb. 











FRANK A. BRECK 


b Gladiolus Specialist 
» Sey 384 N. E. 42nd St. 
rN, Rose City Park 

. PORTLAND, ORE. 


SUPER-GLADS AT NON-SUFER PRICES 


Set 14—$10.00, All Bulblets: 4 Alma Rubens, 4 
Barbara La Marr, 4 Beethoven, 4 H. G. Wells, 
4 Hope Hampton, 4 W. A. Sisson. 

Set 15—$10.00, All Bulblets: 4 Lillian Gish, 4 
Mr. Ch. de Guigne, 4 Mexico, 4 Milton Sills, 4 
Nixe, 4 Wotan. All are recent Diener Novel- 
ties. If bought separately, would cost $15.00 
each set. 

Set 16—$10.00, Kunderd “Kollection”: Select 15 
varieties from this list and get 10 large bulbs 
(1s and 2s) of each variety: A. B. Kunderd, 
Alton, A. Tiplady, Atlantic, Black Pansy, B. L. 
Smith, Butterboy, Challenger, Charm, Dr. 
Neeley, Dr. VanFleet, Fairest White, Firé 
Ribbon, Immensity, Marie K., M. Foch, Mas- 
terpiece, Pink Lily, Purple Glory, Rosalia, Rose 
Glory, White Pigeon, Youell’s Favorite. 

Extras—With each $10.00 set I’ll send 4 Break 
O’ Day Bulblets, or equal value in Bits. of Tycko 
Zang, Los Angeles, Bennett, H. Ford, or Phipps. 
Half sets at half the price. All prepaid. Sub- 
ject to prior sale. Terms cash or 25 per cent 

down, balance C.0.D. Send for Catalog. 








METZNER GLADIOLUS 


Save our 1926 catalogue, it describes 
new and rare varieties; original produc- 
tions only. Copy on request. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 











INTRODUCING 


ORCHID LADY 


Winner of the A. G. S. 
Silver Medal 


for Best Seedling at New York 
Show. Also first for largest 
flower exhibited. Nothing like 
it. A most beautiful clear 
orchid lavender with silvery 
shean and slight touch of cream 
in the throat. No red lines. 
Blooms often seven inches 
across. One spike a bouquet. 
Center of attention wherever 
shown. Early. Prolific. Strong. 
Clean, strong, healthy young 
bulbs, 1 in. up, $15; two for $25. 
Give size desired. 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place 
Longmeadow - - Mass. 


Retail catalog 800 varieties, Wholesale 
100 Newer Better Glads. 

















J. E. CARTER GUELPH, CANAD, 


For $1.00 — 


We will send prepaid 1 lot of any of the folly. 
ing Gladioli Bulbs, size 1-1%: 15 Albania, 1) 
A. B. Kunderd, 10 Butterboy, 20 Crimson Gipy 
15 Carmen Sylva, 6 Elizabeth Tabor, 15 Elf, % 
Evelyn Kirtland, 30 E. J. Shaylor, 20 Any 
Eberius, 10 Gold, 10 Glendale, 10 Jenny Ling 
20 Jewell, 15 Joe Coleman, 50 Le M. Foch, 5 
Louise, 5 Mrs. F. C. Peters, 10 Mrs. HR 
Bothin, 5 Mrs. Leon Douglas, 25 Myra, }j 
Muriel, 20 Orange Glory, 50 Mrs. Frank Pend. 
ton, 30 Pink Wonder, 10 Purple Glory, 15 Reg 
Glory, 12 Scarlet Princeps (Virginia), 25 Seq. 
lano. 


2 lots, 95c ea.; 3 lots, 90c ea.; or 5 lots &ca 
THE’ FARMER NURSERY 


E. A. Farmer, Prop. 
Linden Hills Sta. Minneapolis, Mim. 











Gladiolus growers should have a complete bound file fT 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER CROWD 


DREER’S | 
GARDEN BOOK 
FOR 1927 


The Dreer Garden Book is looked 
upon in thousands of Garden Homes 
as the dependable source of reliable 
information on most any question 
pertaining to gardening. 

For almost a century it has stood 
for truth in a business where exag- 
geration is an ever present tempta- 
i? tion. We have all faith in the quality 

of our merchandise to make our cus- 

tomers our friends. 
| Gardeners and planters, large oF 
'} small, not now on our mailing list, 
i» are cordially invited to ask for 
89th Annual Edition of the Dreet 

Garden Book—ready for mailing soon 

after New Year. 


+ HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. j 
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(PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 
Ww. A. SISSON 





10,000 W. H. Phipps 


Grown where soil and climate unite in producing 
the world’s best bulbs. Price list issued Jan. 1, 
listing over cne hundred varieties, including 
many of late introduction. Your name and ad- 
dress today, please. 


RALPH J. ROONEY 





George & Anna Hunsberger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 








TLAND BEAUTY GARDENS 
POR e in Gladiolus and Delphiniums 
I want your name on my mailing list. 
Just drop @ card please, and receive my 
Price List which will be out Nov. lst. 
You will get a square deal. 

Cc. C. PIPER 


939 Mallory Ave. N. Portland, Ore. 











“THREE MEDAL WINNERS 


A. G. S. EXHIBITIONS 
Originator, MINUET, MRS. P. W. SIS- 
SON, CATHERINE COLEMAN, SU- 
PERBA and GIANT NYMPH. Catalog. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road RAVENNA, OHIO 








Rosendale - Wis. 1472 Delaware Ave. PORTLAND, OREGON 
—— m 
_—_—— PEONIES--IRISES--GLADS 


The finest crop of bulbs we ever had now in 
drying rooms. Phipps, Giant Nymph, Giant Myr- 
tle, Cath. Coleman, Tycko Zang, Jenny Lind, 
Longfellow, Carmen Sylva, Mrs. Wood, Bennett, 
Armsby, Lohrman, Opalescent, Carbone, Mari- 
etta, Eliz. Tabor, and Geraldine Farrar are some 
of the leaders we offer at popular prices. Price- 
list ready soon. Your copy for the asking. 


E. M. BUECHLY - - Greenville, Ohio 


PEONIES-IRIS-GLADIOLUS 


Hardy, home-grown stock; finest assortment of 

varieties. Write for our latest Catalog of Ap- 

proved Peonies. It also lists choice Bulbs. 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 

Box K BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 











Peonies! Irises! 
€onies : rises . 
The world’s latest and best, grown 
where Nature smiles the year round. 
Prepaid delivery. Catalog on request. 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
Ivan W. ner, Proprietor 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727, SEATTLE, WASH 














ale esizumar™t Flower Fields, 


Grows the best of the recent introductions and 
has a small surplus of good Australian varieties. 
If you will make known what you are partic- 
ularly interested in, attractive prices will be 
quoted. 
We wish you all a Merry Christmas. 
Send for our catalogue. 








Leonard C. Larson 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
1189 Greeley St. Portland, Ore. 





I have a good stock of newer and finer 
glads to offer this season. 


Write for price list. 





RARE AND CHOICE 
PEONIES and IRISES 
Our collection has been enriched this Fall by 
importations of the novelties from Japan, Eng- 
land, France and Holland. We will issue a new 
illustrated descriptive catalogue next Spring, tell- 
ing about these, as well as the hundreds of va- 
rieties now being offered. A request will insure 
vou a copy when ready. 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego, Kansas 








IIS - PEONIES - PHLOX 


Box M., West Point, Pa. 




















WE HAVE FINISHED DIGGING 
a fine lot of clean, healthy, high crowned, true- 
toename bulbs, our best and largest crop ever, 
and want to whisper in your ear that you will 
appreciate our new ‘Price List” (out in Jan.) 
It is different. This list describes varieties; also 
quotes “Growers’ Prices’? per each, doz., 100, 
1000, all sizes. May we send it? 

Yours for Quality Gladiolus—Dahlias, 

G. A. BALDEN & SON 

Birmingham, Mich. - R. 4, Box 187 





“Mr. W. H. P hipps” (Diener) 


50 bulblets or 5 or 6 bulbs of this charm- 
ing variety for one dollar. 100 bulblets 
$1.75 for immediate delivery; get my list 
“Glads of Quality.” You might as well 
grow the best. 

F. H. WILLIAMS 
14 French St. Pawtucket, R. I. 








REMEMBER 


Lauradale Dahlias are not forced for flow- 
ers; consequently the roots retain their 
vitality. 

LAURADALE DAHLIA GARDEN 
1224 Edgebrook Ave. PGH, PA. 








HUMPHREY’S 
FLOWER GARDENS 


GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List 
PATASKALA - OHIO 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 

















WATERLOO WONDER COLLECTION 
Contains 30 wonderful gladiolus bulbs—wonder- 
ful varieties and you will wonder how we can do 
it for ONLY $1.00 postpaid anywhere. Just send 
$1.00 and your address. We will understand. 
You will be delighted. When they arrive check 
up the value and tell your friends. You will owe 
it to them—you’ll owe it to us. Each variety 
properly labeled. 

WATERLOO BULB FARMS, Wholesale Growers 

Box 165, Waterloo, Iowa 








INEST". .552" 
Heard at our gardens from vis- 


itors from every part of the 
United States. 


Xmas Boxes, 18 No. 1 Bulbs $1.00 
GLORI-GLAD GARDENS -_ Hall, N.Y. 














SUPER GLADS ONLY 

These sets offered for December orders only; 
Spring delivery ; No. 2 and up, prepaid: 
Set.I—18 Rose Luisante, value $1.50, for $1.00 
Set J—6 C. P. Alkemade, value $1.75, for $1.25 
SetK—6 Red Star, value $2.50, for $1.90 
Set L—12 Rose Ash, value $1.50, for $1.00 
Set M—18 Scarlet Princeps, value $1.50, for $1.00 
SetN—12 Blues and Purples, different, named, 

value, $2.50, for $1.90 
CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 

1825 North Capitol St. Washington, D.C. 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor Mich. 


Grower of the Leading Va- 
rieties for retail & wholesale 














M. F. WRIGHT 


Why Not Give Your Friends a Box of Glads 
FOR CHRISTMAS ? 

We are offering 15 Choice Bulbs for $1.00, post- 
paid, no two alike, all properly labeled, or 35 
bulbs for $2.00. All bulbs are large flowering 
size. 

If you are not on our mailing list, drop us a 
card, wholesale and retail lists out January Ist. 


F. W. PAGE & SON 


1177 Abbott Road Buffalo, N.Y. 








Joerg’s White 


The sensational large flowering early white 
Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park L. L., N.Y. 


PEONY SPECIAL FOR FALL DELIVERY 
Die GE ooo dace eeebanesnwes $1.00 





OS ee eee eet, 
Harriet Farnsley ___.__-- NE A 
OS Se CE eR ERT yw 
decoy se tiredness Sniinas dna snependie en cae cuanto 1.00 
ee ee a 
One strong 3 to 5 eye division of above 

six for $5.00 $7.50 


GEO. W. BARNES 


138 Boone Ave. Marion, Ohio 








GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 


Our 1927 list will be ready January Ist. 
May we send you a copy? 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Conn. 








A. H. AUSTIN CO. 





Wayland, - ~ Ohio 
AUSTIN ORIGINATIONS 
AND THE 








BETTER STANDARD VARIETIES 





RAREST BULBLETS 
Priced each. Dreadnaught $2.50, Perfect 
Beauty 50c, The Swan $1.00, Vermilion-Rose 
50c, Gloriana 15c, Rose Mist 10c, Badenia 385c, 
Mrs. F. C. Hornberger 50c, Mme. van Kony- 
nenberg $1.00, Lacinatus 10c, Saraband 10c, 
Veilchenblau 25c, Tycko Zang 15c, The Orchid 
$1.25, Sovereign 10c; whole list $7.50. One 
large bulb each $70.00. 


LEO E. MILLER, 80 Noian St., Stratford, Conn. 





















fie Frewer Grower 





1000 Small Ford Bulblets for $3.00 


Pure stock. Not tiny or pin head size by any means, but screened 
out in grading my regular stock of large Ford bulblets. Worth a 
lot more, but will make special price of 1000 for $3.00. Limit 
5000 these bulblets to a customer. 


J. D. LONG - ~ - Boulder, Colorado 








BULBS, PLANTING STOCK and BULBLETS 
Featuring the newer and better varieties. It costs but 
one cent to get my list. It may cost you $ to be with- 
out it. 

ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
737 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 











MY GLAD CATALOG 


is out and waiting for your name and address. This book is 
unique in that I tell the bad as well as good points of the various 
varieties. It describes 235 varieties from the leading hybridizers 
of the world. Here are a few: 


Rita Beck, Fischer’s wonderful new light pink, Minuet, Joe 
Coleman’s exquisitely beautiful clear lavender; also his Mrs. 
Sisson, a very fine cream pink that won the $100 prize at N. Y., 
Kemp’s Marnia, Lorice, and Quinton, three varieties that are 
going to make names for themselves, Gertrude Errey, a very 
nice light pink from Australia, Mrs. Konynenburg, the best 
light blue, and Emile Aubrun, the magnificent copper bronze that 
is in a class by itself. There are lots of others just as good 
besides all the old stand-bys. If you grow only a dozen bulbs or 
40 acres, you need this book. And I think the prices will please 


you too. 
Retail and trade lists. Which do you want? 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


—— ELMER E. GOVE — 
BURLINGTON 7 - - VERMONT 














Annual Fall Sale 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 


Additional varieties added to our list as submitted in the No- 


vember Flower Grower. 
which our regular list will prevail. 


Bulb prices are per thousand—no less than 250 at this rate. 
Bulblets not less than 1000. 


Fall delivery. Prepaid prices. Cash with order. 


Sale closes December 20th, after 








Variety ——— Sizes Bulblets 
47-1” 447-4” W744” 1000 Pint Quart 
Ne Oe ee ee EE $8.00 $4.00 $ .50 $1.00 $1.50 
Mrs. Willard Richardson_____ $20.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 
7a weeee 20.00 4.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
a see 15.00 9.00 4.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
si Hee 20.00 12.00 8.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 
I sg ce 80.00 20.00 10.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 
ON OS eee 30.00 20.00 10.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 
SS TT ee ene 15.00 10.00 5.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
I i a ohn is cael 15.00 10.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
Seariet Princeps —........_.__ 20.00 10.00 1.50 3.00 5.00 
Sie aid ch as Shenae 15.00 10.00 5.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
Sidney Plummer ____..___...___- 40.00 25.00 15.00 2.00 4.50 7.50 
Sweet Lavender ___________ 25.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 
ee os. eee _12.00 8.00 4.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
0 See 15.00 10.00 5.00 «75 2.00 3.50 
po GS eee ' $8.00 4.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
Bulbs per hundred, 25 at this rate. 
RR oe 5.00 3.50 2.00 1.50 3.00 5.00 
"eee Beetle —.... 12.50 10.00 8.00 
Oe eee 10.00 6.00 5.00 10.00 18.00 


*Annie Laurie is one of the daintiest, most exquisite new pink varie- 


ties. Tremendously popular in our gardens this summer and will be 
versally grown for exhibition and commercial uses. 


New England’s Most Popular Gladiolus Farm 


uni- 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Louis G. Rowe, Proprietor 


SEABROOK - ~ 
Wholesale—Retail 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 























Kunderd 


Stand Supreme 
A. E. KUNDERD 


Winner of the Achievement Medals at Rochester 
and Des Moines 1925—Rochester 1926 


GOSHEN INDIANA -- U.S.A, 



























































GOLDEN DREAM, [(nf 


The best Exhibition yellow. Has the height and vigor 
Golden Measure with the deep, clear yellow of Souvenir, Not 
hooded and not a prim. Genuine Golden Dream is scaree, | 
guarantee my stock. 


2 3 4 5 6 cormels 

eee $10.00 $8.75 $7.50 $6.25 $5.00 $3.50  10—$2,99 

PRS 80.00 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 100—16,99 

COWEE’S SCARLET WONDER 
Magnificent giant-flowered crimson-scarlet. Sells on sight 

1 2 3 4 5 6 cormels 
I suet $7.00 $6.00 $5.00 $3.00 $2.25 $1.50 1,000—$2.99 
Re octisen 50.00 42.00 35.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 10,000—12.09 
SMOKY 

New. Distinct. Different. Originated by Diener but no 
named by him. Introduced 1925 by Hutt. Smoky-coppery. 
bronze. Not a prim or prim hybrid. A new type, gracefi 


and beautiful to the last floret. ‘All glads were too stiff fo 
me until I saw Smoky.” 50c each, first size. 
1 2 3 4 6 cormels 


5 
____--~.-$38.50 $3.15 $2.25 $2.10 $1.75 $1.40 100—$1,50 
itemise 24.50 22.00 17.85 14.50 12.25 9.80 1000— 7.50 


I SHIP TO U. S. A. 


One first size Golden Dream with every ten dollar order from this ad « 
from my price list. 








J. WW. CROW Gladiolus 
Lynnwood Ave., Outdoor Roses 
SIMCOE, Hardy Lilies 
Ontario Irises 
Py } BILL S BULBS BL OOM BEST wince sean 





We have three big opportunities for you on Bill’s originations, 
Get these three unusual special offers by writing for your 

FREE COPY OF “FALL BUYING TIPS” By Gladiolus Bill. 

We will pay you for helping us store our bumper crip. Hun 
dreds of seedling varieties yet unnamed. Special prices. Write 
today right now for new interesting folder. 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS, INC. - Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Originators and Growers of the World’s Best Gladiolus 





















WHOLESALE GLADS 


We grow in large quantities for Florists, Jobbers, 


Seedsmen. The leading cut flower varieties. Also 
many of the better kinds. 
Prices on application. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY | 
Winona - « ms Minn. 








TheC. M. Grossman Evergreen Farm 
Petoskey - = Michigan 
Wholesale Growers of 
“FAMOUS PETOSKEY GROWN GLADIOLUS 
AND DAHLIAS” 


Our price list will be out very soon. Better 


Notice: 





write for one. 
















Sa 












THE FLOWER GROWER 








i 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
N. J. 





Rutherford - * - 
Ask for Catalogs 












GLADIOLUS 


Grown on Best of Soil 
Many years’ experience growing bulbs. Over 50 
varieties, all true to name, in first class condi- 
tion. Price list will be ready Jan. 1st. Your 
name and address will bring it to you. 


RS. A. C. HECKMAN 


M 
Gladioli Hill Carlton, Oregon 


DAHLIA BARGAINS 


The World’s Selected Dahlia Creations 
Hybridized and California Seed 


Special Offer to Jan. 25th—Write for List 


ELITE DAHLIA FARM 


Box 266 Hackensack, New Jersey 

















— 


SSS 
HENRY FORDS 


yaran 100 per cent. pure, No. 1 $3.00, No. 2 
os — $1.50, No. 4 $1.00, No. 5 60c per 
$2.20, “Bulblets $5.00 per 1000. Mrs. F. C. 
- Peers $9.00, $8.00, $6.00 $4.00, $2.75, $1.75 
100. Large bulbs 50c, Dr. Bennett 45c, Wm. 

of “40c, Gloriana $1.00 each. All bulbs 
_— Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for price 



















N. W. TALBOTT 


























— 
L t, Colorado 
Route 3 ongmon olor: 
Bor of 
. Ni} WILLAMETTE VALLEY BULB CO. 
ree, | Per 100—25 at 100 rate. 
te $400 $8.00 $2.50 
H a... "4200 "8.00 2.50 
Diener’s Am. Beauty ------ 8.50 17.25 6.00 
Se Dr. Van Fleet _----- _.-. 6.75 5.75 4.75 
; iL. “a 24.00 21.00 18.00 
sight Marshal Foch -_---------- 7.75 6.75 5.25 
] | 6.00 5.00 4.00 
00 Mrs. J. K. Armsby__------ 11.00 9.00 7.00 
00 Write for price list. 
We have a good Halley mixture and a very good 
Leon Douglas mixture. Make us an offer on 
ut not 1000 bulb lots. Terms cash, or 25% with order, 
ppery- gd C.0.D. Charges prepaid on orders over 
raceful _ W. R. HURST, Mgr. 
‘iff for 8ist and Prescott Sts. Portland, Ore. 
3 
50 
1.50 
is ad or 
lolus From 
oses 
a LUTHER 
—i | BURBANK’S 
= 
ba GARDEN 
ws TO YOURS! 
Y. The results of Luther Burbank’s 
oe fifty years of plant breeding and 
— selection are available for your 
planting—new, rare and beautiful 
en flowers and surprising vegetables. 
The name and address are suffi- 
cient to bring you THE FINAL 
in. BULLETIN, now on the press. 
— THE LUTHER 
m 
BURBANK EXPERIMENT 
, FARMS 
Santa Rosa - - California 
ter 














HELEN PHIPPS 


(Phipps) 
The peerless pink Glad. Strong grower, 
splendid spikes, usually 15 or more large 
blooms open. Earlier, deeper and brighter 
pink than W. H. Phipps. 

Each, large bulbs . 

4” up ~ 

Bulblets - - - 
Veilchenblau, Golden Dream, Gloriana, 
Gertrude Errey, Melba, Paul Pfitzer, 
Metz, and scores of other domestic and 
imported super varieties in my new list, 
get it now. 


Select Gladioli - Bulbs - Bulblets 


HENRY C. PETY 
PAULDING, OHIO 


$10.00 
5.00 
1.00 

















Prize-Winning Gladioli 


Send for catalogue listing the choicest of KUN- 
DERD’S ruffled and plain named varieties. Try 
a few mixed bulbs 1%” size, 50 assorted, $2.00; 
100 for $3.50, postpaid. 
GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA 

Treated the same as Gladioli. Beautiful large 
flowers and spotted foliage. Large bulbs 40c; 
$4.00 per doz. Order early to be sure of yours. 
F. D. KECK - - ~ Dakota, Ills. 


CLOSING OUT 


Entire stock of finest true to name “Better 
Glads” must be sold by Feb. 1. Moving to new 
country home near Grinnell, with no facilities 
for Glad business, so must sacrifice our Glads. 
List ready now. Do you want a chance at this 
fine stock? It is priced to move quickly. 


FRANK M. BURNELL - Brooklyn, Iowa 














Rare New Gladiolus 


Collection No. 3—Bulblets: A. E. Kunderd, Min- 
uet, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, The Orchid, Gold Eagle, 
Golden Dream, Gene Stratton Porter, Golden 
Frills and Break O’ Day. 1 large bulblet of each 
of above varieties sent postpaid for $3.50, cash 
with order. 


Collection No. 4—Bulblets: 6 A. E. Kunderd, 12 
Golden Frills, 12 Break O’ Day, 12 Lacinatus, 
25 Gloriana, 2 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 2 Minuet, 2 
Heavenly Blue, 2 Mrs. Van Konynenburg, sent 
postpaid for $7.50, cash with order. 


Collection No. 5—Bulbs, % in. or larger, A. E. 
Kunderd, Lacinatus, Golden Frills, Break O’ 
Day, Gloriana, Gene Stratton Porter, Blanche 
Bollinger, 1 of each sent postpaid for $5.00, 
cash with order. 

Collection No. 6—Bulbs, 1 inch or larger, Rita 
Beck, The Orchid, Minuet, Lacinatus, Mrs. P. 
W. Sisson, A. E. Kunderd, Break O’ Day, Golden 
Frills, Veilchenblau, 1 large, strong bulb of 
each sent postpaid for $25.00 cash with order. 





A. E. Kunderd, The Orchid, Minuet and Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson were introduced at $100.00 per 
bulb season of 1925. 

My stock of some of above varieties is very 
limited, so please order early to avoid disap- 
pointment. Your money refunded if sold out. 
Send for price list. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
3402 - 45th Ave. Southwest Seattle, Wash. 


Bulblets 


New Varieties—Late Originations 








Each Perl2 
a. Be. Renee oN $.65 $6.50 
Antonia Antonette _______ 15 1.50 
I -15 1.50 
Copper Bronze _____-____ -20 2.00 
RR ISS PER Se ec 15 1.50 
Dr. Nelson Shook ________ .08 -80 
Gene Stratton Porter _____ -05 -50 
Gia fee — 6.50 
Golden Salmon _________-__ -25 2.50 
2) I 1.20 
John T. McCutcheon ______ .12 1.20 
Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder_ .65 6.50 
aS” See eee -25 2.50 
eo 65 6.50 


Stock true to name. Quantity limited. 
Terms: Cash, or 25%, balance C.O.D. 
CHARGES PREPAID on orders over $3. 
Complete price list out about January Ist; 
get your name on our mailing list. “ 


OREGON GROWN GLADOLI 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
Heberling’s Gladiolus 


Corn Belt Grown 
J. H. HEBERLING - Easton, Ill. 


SET NO. 1 SET A (Bulblets) 


1 Tycko Zang No. 2 6 Henry Ford 


12 Marshal Foch 
2 Giant Nym. No. 1 12 Crinkles 


12 Giant Nymph 


3Crinkles No.1 19 Mrs. F.C. Peters 
2 Mrs. F. C. 6 Tycko noes 
12 Purple Glory 
Peters No. 1 é kn deans 
SPECIAL $2.50 SPECIAL $1.50 
Postpaid 


Tycko Zang bulblets produced 5% inch 
flower for me this season. 

















PEONIES - IRIS 


50 ACRES 10 Acres 











All the best commercial, and 
a great many of the newer 
varieties. Write for whole- 
sale catalogues. 











Gilbert H. Wild & Son 


Sarcoxie » 
































FINE VARIETIES 


With Bulblets of Mrs. P. W. Sisson and 
A. E. Kunderd 


COLLECTION NO. 4 

Sweet Rose, Giant Nymph, Eldora (Kemp), Fern 
Kyle, Giant Myrtle, Marie Kunderd, Red Fire, 
E. G. Hill, Dr. Elkins, Dr. VanFleet, Indian Maid, 
Butterboy. 

Two large and two small blooming size bulbs 
of each, together with one bulblet each of Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson and A. E. Kunderd sent postpaid 
for $3.50. 

COLLECTION NO. 5 

Henry Ford, Richard Diener, Opalescent, Illu- 
minator, Elizabeth Tabor, Glendale, Mrs. F 
Peters, Virginia, Souvenir, Jack London, Jewel, 
Gold. 

Two large and two small blooming size bulbs 
of each, together with one bulblet each of Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson and A. E. Kunderd sent prepaid 
for $3.50. 

F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 


2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest Seattle, Wash. 




































































THe FLOwER GROWER 


DECEMBER A. G. S. SPECIAL 





Cale: lm 
December ; $01 : 







































































The Orchid, Minuet, —t Hens Sisson, — sie a ee 
blooming size bulb and 10 ul lets, $53.00 value, nN 
DAHLIAS of STRAIN tani IRISES aed 
El Dorado $2.50 and other novelties at meee ay By vd nee oot ome 2 5. Sees Our Specialty thin, 
seductive prices. Also the latest in Gla- Gonietum - Anasles, tea. gre + lie wang Catalogue on request. all } 
diolus, Peonies and Iris. Catalogues free. “ . spp oe F 122 
Phipps, Pearl of Calif., Tycko Zang, W. A. Sis- THE IRIS PLACE Nya 
LACHINE DAHLIA GARDENS son, Mary Jane and 50 others. 1230 West High St. Lexingt pric 
Box 10 chine, Que. FRANK W. MELICK Ston, Ky, ‘Asst 
Route M, Box 368 Indianapolis, Ind. 
———_ Batt 
——__ 
CHOICE GLADIOLI - YOUR OWN SELECTION Samarkand Gardens | = 
IT PAYS TO GROW THE BEST One of a variety, 15 for $2; 25 for $3. Chniicine— ESS —-Pompes Se Y 
Are you interested in reasonable prices on Anna Eberius, Albania, Chateau Thierry, Diana, _ 
A. E. Kunderd, Break O’ Day, Mrs. P. D’s Am. Beauty, Carmen Sylva, Crimson Glow, ; t 
Sisson, Minuet, Gold Eagle, Pearl of Cali-| E. J. Shaylor, Gold, Jewell, Kirtland, Lena Gratz, AM A K AND act 
fornia, Rosemary, Los Angeles, Dr. F. E. Maiden’s Blush, Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. 7 
Bennett, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Miss Madison, Bothin, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Tabor, - 
Illuminator, Orange Queen, Orange Flame, Muriel, Pink Wonder, Rose Ash, Purple Glory, S wad 
Nimrod, Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder, Giant Searlano, Rose Glory, Souvenir, Sweet Lavender, 
Nymph, Wm. Badger, Wm. Kent and others? Sydonia, Splendora, von Beijren. We have the Clean—Plump—Vigorous 1458 
If so, please write for price list. new good ones. Let us quote on your needs. Price List ready. Send for your ouil — 
SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN ; 
Route 6, Box 148 Pestiend, Gragen —_ —e YOUELL p= ae eee 2763 Madera Ave. Oakland, Calif, = 
a 
MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS Write for Our List of Hatton’s Wonder Garden 
SUPERB GLADIOLI grown in new soil on the rite 10 ur List 0 
ee of Mt. pg ree Valley, 73 99 Grower of Choice Gladiolus 
h, A i 
Per Up %” %”” Bts. Per 100 . No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No, 0.4 
Break 0’ Day ____ 10 $36.00 $22.50 $13.50 $2.00 Anna Eberius yee “0 $1.8 
Dr. F. E. Bennett_10 4.00 2.85 1.75 .25 a 5.00 "4:50 3. 
Elizabeth Tabor 10 3.00 1.50.18 135 PEONIES IRIS oes 4.00 8:50 8.00 2.54 
Mrs.J.C.Grossman 10 2.00 1.35 .70 .50 es oe 4.00 3.50 8.00 2% 
Ming Toy ______- 100 6.00 4.00 2.00 .25 dials 6.00 5.00 4.50. ag5 
Bengal Tiger 100 6.00 4.00 2.00 .25 d GLADS ~~ 4.50 4.00 3.50 8m 
Purple Glory ___-100 8.00 5.75 3.25 .35 an J. Shaylor 8.50 3.00 2.50 2m 
Mrs. L. Douglas__100 12.00 8.00 3.50 50 Rose Ash 3.50 3.00 2.25 1 
Liberal count. Postage prepaid on ord f Terms: Cash, or 25% deposit, balance C.0, 
$2.50 or over. Add 10% if less. 25 ok 20 sie. A. G. BRITSCH, Prop. Stock true to name—Best quality. Send in 
Terms: Cash with order. Send for price list. WALES ROAD GARDENS complete price list. 
J. A. WUEST 
1650 E. Yamhill St. Portland, Oregon Sta. A-Box 53 TOLEDO, O. R D. S. HATTON 
Reference: U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore. mute & San 400 phasic 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS, NARCISSUS ried T 
and GLADIOLUS u P i Lf it X 
474 Everett St. Portland, Ore. P - . : 
ee For Distribution in 1927 
Write for Particulars 
Also our story of Wahoo and 
GL Wahoo Lodge Gardens uh gory, Dot “Gt-Acqunintt” Sete we 
SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER ONLY—10 bulblets Sioux Falls - - S. Dak, and when they bloom for you, you will wat 
Break O’ Day free with order of $10.00 or more. Hence we are building well for the ft 
more. Husky New England-grown stock, guar- ture with these Sets. Everybody have a Set. 
anteed in every way. Prepaid delivery. 5% Any Set $10.00.° Any Six Sets $50.00 
Cc. W. O. plus liberal count insures generous : : i 
values at these prices. Set 1—The Big Five Set. Bulblets: 5 Minuet! 
P 100 N Pride of Portland, 3 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 2 Rit 
er os. 4 5 6 Bits Beck, 2 Red Tornado. 
Alton (K) 92.00 $2.00 $1 of tae oO ag e Set 2—Mrs. Leon Douglas, J. A. Carkesea 
a ee ‘ K 5 H. E. Bothin; 100 No. 5 bulbs and 10 
Am. Beauty (D)_-____ 3.75 2.50 1.25 5.00 , i 
Capt. Boynton (B)___- _ 7.50 5.00 3.00 the new deep yellow that - Pay Nar gy H. Phipps, Richard Diener, Dt 
C. Coleman, (C)------ —asite a early, and is ruffled too; Veiled F. E. Bennett, Marshal Foch, Mrs. Leon Dow 
monumee (EK) 2 ....: ¥ r r <a43 : ‘ 
Giada (WED) =a 750 §00 260 16.00 | Brilliance, a prize winner of | — *catsone, Jatoba van Beijeren: i00 bali 
Glendale (WBD) ---_- 3.75 2.50 1.25 5.00 great size; Tycko Zang, the and 1 No. 5 bulb of each. 
Illuminator (H) ______ 7.50 5.00 2.50 15.00 Gegpne e , Set 4—Mrs. J. K. Armsby, Mrs. Leon Douglts 
Jewell (Z) —----——-__- 2:00 1.00 .50 2.00 massive :salmon-pink ; Mrs. H. E. Bothin, J. A. Carbone, Madi 
7. = Sea 1.00 .75 .50 .50 Cooper, Anna Eberius: 50 No. 3 bulbs of eath 
meta ps cero dia 1.50 1.00 -50 2.00 ‘ Set 5—Mrs. R. Lohrman, Elf, Vesta Tilly, Pink 
see al Sah Enaer ee = 9 4 — rs = Wonder, Marie Kunderd, Elora, Marshal Foe! 
Midsummer Dream ____ 6.00 4.00 2.00 3.00 Set ei00 No. 6 bulbs" of each variety in Séi 
Ming Toy (K)-.---- 8.00 2.00 1.00 2.50 A and nd 5 , 
arsha oc ___. 4.00 3.00 2.00 3.50 PA 7-860 bulblets of each variety in Sets | 
po agg ae mae 10.00 RS. nae A NEW NOVELTY and 5; and a No. 6 bulb of Minuet throm 
Rose Ash (D) ________ 1.50 1.00 .50 1.50 of rare beauty will be listed in our Set @—Bernard Shaw, Bo Nicinta Tl Fishe, 
— ye! eS aaa hy = yo eed new 1927 catalogue. Place your Eldora, Ethelyn, Gloriana, Mrs. Robt. Cue 
carle aa A P l . 313 ; ham, k ow Kent, Princely: 
Scarlet Wonder _______ 5.00 3.50 2.00 7.00 name on our mailing list early. ow Wig ol lla palma 
- ng 5 amma oe ee 4.98 3.00 2.00 129 a of new varieties are lim- Set 9—One No. 1 bulb of each variety in Sel 
thd ale sess : : : : ited. a , i 
i 7.50 5.00 3.00 10.00 AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS Making ~_— oss . ae 
Very compiete wholesale list now READY. 356 North Freedom St. ee ee oe : 
Drop a line now. Ravenna, Ohio MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. Windsor, Conn. Canby, Oregon — 
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THE FrowER GRowER 








—_ PLANTING STOCK 


and 3 several thousands each 


2 

And Nos. }) 7 Wilight, Giant Nymph, Mrs. Bo- 
Henry tes and Rose Ash, and others, 
thin, — in beauty. 5 Henry Ford 1 in., $1; 
all leade 1: 90 Bits, $1; $10 for M.; 8 Giant 
12 No. $1: 130 Bits, $1. Ask for catalog and 
NEO od for December. Member American 
rices | 


i f Nurserymen. 
Associa /EDBERG BROS. NURSERIES 





Wholesale Price List 


containing over 100 varieties sent on ap- 
plication. Compare our prices and qual- 
ity with others. 

NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Marshfield - - Massachusetts 





GLADIOLI BULBS 


5c Each—Mrs. Francis King, Chicago White. 
10c Each—Indian Maid, Jack London, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Loveliness. Dozen at price of ten. 
Mixture of Le Marechal Foch, Kirtland and 
Pendleton, 60c dozen. 
Cash with Order. Postage Prepaid. 
MARY J. HOLLERAN 


608 Walnut Street Elmira, N.Y. 





pattle Lake * - Minnesota 
Battle bake ___ 





" "YOUR GLAD BUSINESS NEXT SEASON 


. i ears is of more value to me 
oot in ontenjer this year. I always bear this 
than ¥ mind in filling orders, which may be the 
fact “ why at this early date (Nov. 1) I have 
yo on my books from more than 50% of all 
= gy year’s customers. Send for list. 

A. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook St. Portland, Oregon 





MARY FREY 


The first Gladiolus awarded the $500 
Trial Ground Challenge Trophy of the 
American Gladiolus Society. A limited 
number of bulbs for sale this year. Write 
for descriptive circular and prices. 


GELSER BROS. Dalton, N.Y. 





A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GLAD BOX 


1 Tycko Zang, 3 each Gold, Mrs. F. C. Peters, 
Albania, Carmen Sylva, Scarlet Wonder, M. Foch, 
M. Toy, Rose Ash, Mrs. Bothin, Maiden’s Blush, 
Dorothy Wheeler, White Pigeon, $2.50; 2 each 
(No T. Zang) $1.25. All separately labeled, 1 in. 
up, postpaid. Money saving glad list ready in 
Jan. Fine Peony and Iris catalogue. Both free. 


C. H. SMITH, Faribault, Minn. 





eee ae 





OREGON GLADIOLUSBU LBS 


PRIDE OF WANAKAH —- Supremely Beautiful 


Tall, very large, Richest Lavender-Rose shading deeper. Ex- 


tremely Showy. A Flower of Stunning Brilliancy. 


Sold reg- 





nn 
HIGHWAY GARDENS -- Corbett, Ore. 
Se $< 
| _ _______ 
SET No. 2, Bulblets SET No. 3, Bulbs 
40 W. H. Phipps 5 Carmen Sylva BULBS 

5 Crimson Glow 
50 Mrs. L. Doug. 5 Dorothy Wheel. 
60 Eliz. Tabor 5 Pr. of Wales 

5 - eansea aan 
4 Gerald. Farrar -, 5 Purple Glory e 

10 Secbo Zang Postpaid 5 E. Kirtland ) Po t id 

2 Mrs. L. Doug. 
50 Mrs. F. C. Pet. / 5 Souvenir 


FOR DECEMBER 
5 Anna Eberius 
Ford 

50 Henry For 14 ” UP 
3 Eliz. Tabor 

50 J. A. Carbone $2.50 

ee i hee 5 B. L. Smith 

It will pay you to get our Price List, out Dec. 1st. 


ularly at $2.00 each. No planting stock ever sold. Now we have 
sufficient stock to offer— 


NEW PRICES— Each Doz. 100 
> ae $1.00 $10.00 $75.00 
Oe ce -75 7.50 56.00 
See WO We eas -50 5.00 37.00 
ge SS > aa 28.00 
>. 20.00 


See full page ad. on inside back cover Oct. Flower Grower, which 
tells more about this wonderful Glad, with letters from Growers 


to December 15. 
above prices. 


ulbs 
12 Medium, % up 
20 Small ¥ and larger 


6 Large Bulb 


WANAKAH will form the 
Wanakah - 





and our Fall Half Price Offer. 
SEND QUICK and get yours. 


**PRE-HOLIDAY SET” 


A Long-blooming Combination. 


GLADACRES FLOWER FARM 
H. E. Chriswell 


This offer we are now extending 
Just one-half 


$5.00 


Such a planting of PRIDE OF 
“Beauty Spot” in your garden. 


Hamburg P. O., N.Y. 














THE AUSTRALIAN WONDER GLAD 


“Warmora’ 


Has created a sensation wherever shown in 
Australia. Color, beautiful silvery lavender 
with petunia colored blotch; a most remarkable 
color combination and absolutely distinct from 
any variety in cultivation. 


This marvelous variety produces blooms of 
enormous size on a splendid well placed spike; 
showing 10 to 14 blooms out at once. We can 
with confidence recommend this beautiful va- 
riety, and strongly advise all growers to secure 
a stock of it, for it will undoubfedly be a sure 
money-maker. 


Price, each, $2.50__________ % size $1.25 
Price, dozen, $25.00________ % size $12.50 
Price, 100, $200.00_______ % size $100.00 
| Re aay $20.00 per 100 


In addition to the above we are the raisers of the fol- 
lowing Australian Gladioli: Averill, $20.00 per 100; 
Gertrude Errey, $20.00 per 100; Ensign, $20.00 per 
100; King Pearl, $20.00 per 100; Nimrod, $20.00 per 
100; Victor, $15.00 per 100. 


All prices quoted include postage. 


Note—Orders must be accompanied with permit from 
the Horticultural Board, Washington. 


ERREY BROS. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CAMPERDOWN, VICTORIA - AUSTRALIA 





The Japanese Art 


Screen Calendars told about 


on another page will prove pleasing to anyone 
interested in bright colors, and the unique art of 


the clever Japanese. 


Don’t forget that they have 


no advertising matter on them whatever and 
come neatly packed in a special envelope and are 
suitable for presents. 





SPECIAL GLADS at SPECIAL PRICES 


for December Orders with 
NI gio iteissccierivinnninsipi $ .10 
Beatriz Michelena (D)_-- .50 
De. Bixies (ZK) ............ 25 


Dr. Van Fleet (K) ~---~- -25 
Dorothy Wheeler ____--~_ -10 
Eugene Lefebvre (Lem.)_ .10 
2. (eee -10 
Poem Gee 2) ......... -80 
Edith Wooster ___-----~ -15 
Early Snowflake (Kp.)_-. .10 
Is do iacicce conte anatase 15 
Hassel Dawa —................ -25 
eee -10 


I inc asenincnipinmabealececeiigat -20 
BRIE ccc cccincme 15 
Marietta (Metz.) ~_----~ -80 
Marie Kunderd (K)_---_ -20 


Masterpiece (K) ~_-_--_ -15 
Mrs. F. C. Peters____... -20 
Mees if (3)... -10 
Maurice Fuld —......... 1.50 
Neutrality (K) _-_------_ -05 
Orange Glory (K) —~_--~~ -10 
a ee -10 
Sulphur Glow —___-_---- -15 
Sweet Lavender (C)__--_ -10 
I ooo osx tasks be din ieihiceiniacinans -10 
Teese 6h) -15 
White Delight (K)_-_--_ -15 
White Pigeon (K)__---_ -20 
Le -10 


Cash. Bulbs to be sent when safe. 


Bulbs 1% in. diameter up to 2 in. 
If I have to send smaller, extra 
count will be given. 


Bulbs % to 1 in. at half these 
prices. Postage paid, but if you 
live in 5th Zone or farther, better 
send a little extra to get the larger 
bulbs. Don’t order less than two 
of a kind in half size; then if I 
am out of the half size I can send 
one large. See? 


The foregoing offers and the following 
are for DECEMBER ORDERS ONLY and 
will not be in force after that. 


ONE-THIRD OFF 


Orders amounting to $1.50 or more One 
Third discount from my catalogue prices. 
Prices given here are net during Decem- 
ber, but no single item less than 5c net. 


DID YOU NOTICE my adv. on page IV 
in the October number? Look it up. My 
name is GEO. S. WOODRUFF and I live 
in Independence, Iowa, in the state where 
the tall corn grows. 











Our price list contains 
all the 
MOST EXQUISITE NOVELTIES 


GLADIOLI 


Copies being sent free on application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
Care P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM -- HOLLAND 








Get Our New 


GLAD BOOKLET 


It will surely interest the entire Glad Fraternity, 
whether amateur or professional. If a true lover of 
Glads, you will not regret watching what’s coming from 
Decorah. The Booklet tells some of it. 


Of LONGFELLOW and MRS. KR. PRESTGARD, 


two of the greatest glads introduced in recent years, we can now 
for the first time offer limited quantities of planting sizes at 
wholesale rates. Our new trade list, just ready, will tell you all 
about it—and lots more. 


Please do not order any Miss Des Moines or Jane Addams. 
They are gone. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Box 257-A DECORAH, IOWA 


GET ON OUR = 


MAILING LIS‘ 


A postal will bring you our catalogue of hig 
class glads issued in January. Our offers in Se 
tember (P. VIII), October, (P. IX), and Nove 
ber (P. VIII), Flower Growers, hold good to Ja 
uary 1. High-class stock, priced low. 4 


In addition to varieties listed in those ads, 
catalogue will price bulbs, planting stock and bulbk 


on the following: a 


Adeline Kent, Albania, A. B. Kunderd, Arizona Rose, A 
A. W. Hunt, Bengal Tiger, Bevier, Blushing Beauty, Bu 
B. L. Smith, Capt. Boynton, Challenger, Classic, Cowee’s Ses: 
Wonder, Crinkles, Diener’s American Beauty, Dorothy McKi 
Dr. J. H. Neeley, Elf, Eliz. Gerberding, Frank J. Symmes, Gia 
Myrtle, Giant Nymph, Golden Measure, Golden Swallow, M 
Maine, M. S. Burke, Ming Toy, Miss Maude Fay, Mrs. & 
Peters, Mrs. Richard Lohrman, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Mr. W 
Phipps, Muriel, Old Glory, Pink Wonder, Prim Beauty, ple 
Glory, Richard Diener, Romance, Rose Glory, Sulphur 
Thos. T. Kent, Tiffany, Titanic, Thistle, Violet Glory, 
Giant, White Plume, White Wonder, Willis E. Fryer, and ms 
others. 


“4 


Our glads are superior stock, grown every year ¢ 
new soil where glads never grew before; where soil ang 
climate join to produce the kind of bulbs that ha 
pleased customers the world over. Send for list. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. LIBERTY STREET SALEM, OREGOD 
“Where Glads Grow Better” : 








READERS OF THE FLOWER GROWER 
NORTH - EAST - SOUTH - WEST 


I THANK Y,0OU 


For your liberal patronage, and hope to help beautify 
your gardens still more in the future. 


GEO. N. SMITH - Wellesley Hills,-Mass. 


Special Pre-Holiday Offer 


Including some of the World’s Best Glads 


Why not make your friends or yourself a present of some of these ‘“‘Best 
Quality” Bulbs that will be a source of pleasure and perhaps profit for 
years to come. Every Bulb offered in this ad will be selected as to size 
and age to produce Prize Winning Blooms. 


Allen V. Bunce Henry Ford 

Blushing Beauty Los Angeles 

Break O’ Day Marie Kunderd _____________ 
Captain Boynton Miss Madison 

Catherine Coleman Mr. W. H. Phipps 

Duchess of York Mrs. Jno. S. Wood 

Dr. Elkins Orange Queen 
Emily Aubrun Richard Diener 
Fern Kyle Sulphur Frills 
Giant Myrtle The Orchid 
Gladdie Boy Triumphator 
Golden Dream (largest) Tycko Zang 
Golden Dream (1% in.) 
Gold Eagle 

Halcyon 

















12 of a kind at price of 10. 
8 at dozen rate. 


FREE with Cash Orders for $25.00 or more received before Dec. 20th, we 
will include one half size Golden Dream. With each cash order for $50.00 
will include one large Golden Dream, the world’s finest yellow, Free. 
Postpaid anywhere the mails go. Will pack “Frost Proof” for Xmas 
delivery if ordered early, or spring delivery—as you wish. 


Catalogue about Jan. Ist. 


A. JI. ANDERSON 


Gladiolus Grower 
WHITE BEAR LAKE - - MINNESOTA 











ladioli 


The following varieties are suited for 


greenhouse forcing. Stock now ready 


for delivery. Quantity prices on demand. 


MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
SOUVENIR 

ROSE LUISANTE 
DOROTHY McKIBBIN 
Etc. 


Our retail list will be ready soon after 


January Ist. 


A. P. BONVALLET & COMPANY 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, IIl. 











‘ 
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